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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


This book has been out of print for more 
than forty years. Some years ago theGoverment. 
of India selected it for translation in Hindi and 
I took this oportunity of revising it by incorpo- 
rating new epigraphic ' data published during 
this long period. At the suggestion of some 
friends who thought that the book had not yet 
outlived its utility — a fact demonstrated by re- 
peated inquiries about the book from many qu- 
arters — I have ^brought out this new edition, 
thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged in 
the light of the new documents published since 
1920. It has been no easy task at the fag end 
of my life, but I --shall consider my labour, 
amply rewarded if this book serves any useful 
purpose to the present generation of readers. 

The Index hasbeen prepared by my daugh- 
ter Sumitra Chaudhuri, B.A. 

At the end of the second edition of the book 
were printed some extracts-of letters received by 
.the author from distinguished scholars and some 
reviews published in well-known Journals, shor- 
tly after the first edition was publshed in 1918. 

I have retained only a few of them in the 
present edition,as , a merp^itd of the eminent 
Indologists who died long long ago 
4 Bipin Pal Road, 

Calcutta— 26, > R.C.Majumdar ; 

February, 1969. 



P PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

At the beginning of the year 3919 I sub- 
mitted a printed thesis entitled “Corporate Life 
in Ancient India*’ for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the Calcutta University. When 
the thesis was approved, about three hundred 
copies which still remained with me were 
offered for sale. This is the short history of 
the first edition of this work. 

The favourable reception by the public and 
the encouraging reviews and letters of lea rn 
scholars have induced me to bring out a revised 
edition of the book. In doing so, I had nece- 
ssarily to make some additions and alterations, 
but these have not modified the general scope 
and plan of the work. I need only specifically 
mention the additional data from South Indian 
inscriptions which have been utilised in Chapters 
I and II, and the re-arrangement of the last 
part of the Second Chapter dealing with village 
institutions of Southern India. I have, besides, 
added English translation of the more 
important German afad Sanskrit passages in 
the text. 

I shall fail in my duty if I omit to express 
my obligations to the late lamented scholar 
Dr. V. A. Smith, Mr. F. E. Pargiter, Dr. A. B. 
Keith, Dr. E.W. Hopkins and Dr. L.D.Barnett, 



for their favourable views about the book and* 
suggestions for its improvement, expressed in 
private communications as well as through the 
medium of public press. 

Above all, I wish to' record my deep obliga- 
tions to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Guardian 
A ngci of the Calcutta University. To him 
1 ov.'c the leisure and opportunity that enabled 
me to carry on researches in the field of ancient 
Indian History, and I am fortunate in securing 
his permission to associate the first product of 
my labour with his hallowed name. 

In conclusion I take this opportunity of 
thanking Professors 'D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A., 
Radhagovinda Basak, M. A., Ramaprasad 
Chanda, B. A., and Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, 
B.A., Ph.D., for the occasional help they have 
rendered me as noted in the text, and also Mr. 
Surendranath Kumar, Superintendent, Reading 
Room of the Imperial Library, for his kind 
help in supplying me with books and maga- 
zines which I required for this work. 


Calcutta, 

The 28th August, 1920 


R. C. MAJUMDAR.: 
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INTRODUCTION 


The spirit of co-operation ^ has contributed more 
than anything else to the present highly developed 
stage of civilisation. The gigantic experiments in popular 
government and the huge economic organisations 
spreading over the whole world, such as we see to-day 
all around us, have made the modem age what it is. 
The corporate activity--to which they owe their origin 
and the present high level of success, may therefore 
be justly looked upon as the distinctive element in 
the ’ culture of the day. It is rightly believed that no 
nation that lacks in this essential element of culture 
can hope to keep pace with the progress of the 
world. 

In consideration of this high importance of cor- 
porate life to a nation,. I need scarcely offer any 
apology' for the subject matter. I have chosen. India 
at present is very backward in this particular aspect 
of culture, but the following pages are intended to 
show that things were quite different in the past. 
The spirit^ of co-operation was a marked feature in 
almost air fields of activity in ancient India and was 
manifest in social and religious as well as in political 
and economic lifer The well-known jatf (caste) and 
the Sarhgha (the community of the Buddhist monks) 
are the -most notable products of this spirit in the 
first two spheres life. The same spirit, however, played 
an- 'equally important part in the remaining ones, and its 
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cfTcct may be seen typified in Gana (political corpo- 
ration) and S'rcni (guild). 

Besides throwing light upon the corporate activities 
in public life in ancient India, the following study is 
also calculated to broaden our views in another respect. 
The account of the remarkable achievements in various 
spheres of life will enable us to take a true perspec- 
tive view of the activities of the people in ancient 
India. It will establish beyond doubt that religion 
did not engross the whole or even an undue propor- 
tion of the public attention and that the corporate 
activity manifested in this connection was by no means 
an isolated factor, but merely one aspect of that 
spirit which pervaded all other spheres of action. 

So far as I am aware, the subject as a whole 
has not been hitherto treated by any writer. Separate 
topics like Sa^^gha and Gana have no doubt been 
dealt with by scholars, but their mutual relation, 
from the point of view I have indicated above, has 
wholly escaped them. Very little has, however, been 
done even with respect to these isolated subjects. A 
brief, though valuable, account of the ancient STcnis 
has been giv'cn by Hopkins in his latest book. India, 
Old and Net/;, but a detailed historical account of the 
institution has been attempted, probably for the first 
time, in the following pages. So far as I know, the 
other forms of corporate activity*" in economic life 
described in Chapter I have not been dealt with by 
any -scholar. In regard to Chapter II, I have availed 
myself of incidental notices of different items of in- 
formation to which full reference has been given in 
the footnotes. The systematic treatment of the subject, 
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and specially the study of the village institutions in 
Southern India, is, however, entirely new and original. ^ 
A general view of the non-monarchical States, which 
forms the subject matter of the third chapter, was 
furnished by Mr. Rhys Davids and Mr. K. P. Jay- 
aswal and I have freely acknowledged my indebtedness 
to them in the footnotes. But I have attempted to 
furnish a historical account of the rise and develop- 
ment of these institutions from the earliest to the 
latest period. 

The characteristics of the Buddhist church organ- 
isation have been noticed by several scholars, specially 
Oldenberg. But a detailed account of this institution 
with special reference to its corporate character, and 
a general view of the religious corporations of ancient 
India such as has been attempted in Chapter IV, are 
not to be found in any other work. Much has been 
written about the origin of caste system, and various 
theories, too numerous to mention, have been propound- 
ed on the subject ; but the study of the ‘caste^ as 
a social corporation, and a Iiistorical account of the 
rise, growth and development of the institution,* from 
this point of view, is attempted for the first time 
in Chapter V of this work.' I have derived consider- 
able help from the collections of original texts on 
the subject contained in Vol. X of Weber’s hidische 
Studien ( Collectanea liber die Kastenverhdltnisse in den 
Brdhmana ’ and Sutra ), Senart's illuminating article 
Les Castes Dans LHnde, and the two German reviews 


1. ' This was true when this book was first published in 1919. 
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oa the latter work by Jolly and Oldenberg in Z. D. 
M. G., Vols. 50 and 51. My indebtedness is, however, 
confined merely to the data they supplied on the 
subject, for my conclusions are different, and the treat- 
ment of the subject, as already indicated above, is 
entirely new, I have similarly used Pick’s work. Die 
Sociale Gliederung Im Nordostlichen Indien Zu Buddha's 
Tsit, as a source of information for the Buddhist 
period, but I have also gathered fresh data, and the 
collection of Buddhist texts on the subject of ‘caste,’ 
included in the last chapter, may claim to be the 
most comprehensive of its kind. My theory of the 
origin of Brahmana caste may appear to be singular 
in some respects, and although I do not claim that 
it can be said to be a conclusive one, it appears to 
me to be the best, with regard to the evidence at 
present at our disposal. The acceptance or rejection 
of the theory does not, however, affect the general 
development of the subject, which is the more im- 
portant point at issue. I have refrained from all 
discussions on the merits or defects of the caste 
system, as that would have involved me in one of 
the most controversial questions of the day which I 
have, as a rule, tried to avoid as far as possible. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the caste organisa- 
tion assured the advantages of corporate life to its 
members, although it may be difficult to support the 
system as it exists at present. I have not offered 
any suggestions for its modification as I have avoided, 
on principle, all philosophical disquisitions throughout 
this work. It has been my aim rather to simply 
piesent the facts in a connected manner, with a view 
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to illustrate, as far as possible, the gradual develop- 
inent of the various institutions from the earliest 
to the latest period. In doing so. I have always 
indicated the sources of my information in order 
that my conclusions may be tested v/ith reference 
to the original authorities on which they are based. 

A few words must be said regarding the dates 
of the various literary authorities which have supplied 
the materials for this work. I have avoided all dis- 
cussions about it in the bod}^ of the book, as that 
would have disturbed the harmony of the subject 
matter dealt therein, ^~A.s will be noticed, I have prin- 
cipally relied upon two classes of works, Brahmanical 
and Buddhist. The principal Brahmanical texts, besides 
the Samhittis and the Brahmanas, are the Dharma- 
sutras and the Dharma-sastras. No specific dates can 
be‘ proposed for the first two which command general 
acceptance, but they may be roughly placed n\ the 
second millennium before the Christian era. As regards 
the relative chronology of the last two I have been 
guided by the latest ' pronouncements of P. V. Kane.^ 
His ideas on the subject may be summed up in the 
following tabular form ; — 

. Texts arranged ^ Probable date 

m order of antiquity 

Dharraasutras 

1 . Gautama 'i ’ 5^0 B. C. 

2 . Baudhayana [ ' 

3 . Apastamba r 3 qq 3^ c. 

4 . Vasishtha J 
Dharmasastras 

, 5 . Manu-Smriti 200 B. G. — 100 A. D. 

1 . JJistoiy of Dharmasastva, V0I. V, Part H, pp. xii-xiii. 
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6. Vishnu-Smriti ^ 

7. Yajnavalkya J 

8. Narada 

9. Brihaspati 

10. Katyayana 


100 A. D.— 300 A. D. 

100 A. D.— 400 A. D. 
300 A. D.— 500 A. D. 
400 A. D.— 600 A. D, 


Of the other Brahmanical texts, the BHhad- 
Aranyak-opanishad has been placed before 600 B. C.l 
Although opinions widely differ on the date of Kautilya's 
Arthasdstra, it has been referred by competent critics 
to the time of Chandragupta Maurya^ ( c- 320 B.C.). 
The kernel of the Rdmdyana was composed before 
500 B. G., although the more recent portions were 
not probably added till the second century B. G. and 
later, 3 while the Mahdbhdrata, very much in its present 
form, existed at about 350 A. D. As regards the 
date of Panini Dr. Bhandarkar places him in the 7th 
century B. C. but Kane refers him to 500 B. G.- 
300 B. C.4 Of the Buddhist texts, the Jdtaka 
stories have been laid most under contribution. The 
allusions which they contain to political and social 
conditions have been referred by Pick to the time 
of Buddha and by Rhys Davids, even to an ante- 
rior period. 5 On the authority of these two scho- 
lars, I have assumed 7th and 6th century B. C. to 


1. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 226. 

2. See Jolly’s article in Z. D. M. G., Vol. 67, pp. 49-96; spec- 
ially cf. pp. 95-96. Kane places it between 300 B. C.- 
100 A. D. 

3. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 309. 

4. Bombay Gazetteer ( 1896 ), Vol, 1, Part II, p. 141 ; Kane, op, 
cit. 

5. Pick pp. vi-vii ; Buddhist India, p. 207. 
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be the period represented by the Jatakas. The canoni- 
cal Buddhist Texts, like the Vinaya and the Sutta 
Pitakas, have been referred by Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids to about 4th century B. C.I I have not 
thought it necessary to reproduce the arguments by 
which these different opinions, are sustained but have 
merely adopted the conclusions, which, I believe, 
command general' acceptance. ^ 

I beg to remind my readers that the various 
topics in this book have been treated from a single 
point of view alone, viz., the light which they throw 
on corporate life in "ancient India. Institutions like 
Jmi and Samgha, for example, have many important 


1. S. B. E„ Vol., XIII, p. xxiii ; ibid, Vol. XI, p. x, 

2. Dr. A. B. Keith kindly communicated to me that he found 
no reason for accepting the dates of Arthasastra and the 
Jatakas as proposed by me. Dr, Hopkins also wrote to the 
same effect with regard to the Jatakas, but he seems to have 
had an open mind as to the date of Arthasastra, 

I have reconsidered the whole question very carefully and 
have come to the conclusion that there is room for honest 
difference of opinion in this matter. One might legitimately 
refuse to accept the view that cither the or the 
sastra were actually composed in the periods named, but 
it may» - 1 think, be conceded that the general picture of 
society and administration which we meet with in them is 
true of periods not far distant from the proposed dates. 
The arguments of Biihlcr, Rhys Davids and Pick about the 
Jatakas, and the discussions of the German scholars with 
regard to iho. Arth asZistra, from the point of view I have just 
indicated, cannot be lightly set aside. It is probably too 
early yet to pronounce the final judgment on the whole 
question and I would have gladly avoided it altogether if 
‘ that were not incompatible with the plan of the work. 
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characteristics besides those referred to in the text, 
but tlicsc have been entirely omitted as they do not 
throw any light on the point at issue. Many other 
apparent omissions in other instances will, I hope, 
be found, on closer examination, to be due to similar 
causes. 

In conclusion, I beg to point out that J have indi- 
cated in footnotes my indebtedness to all previous writers, 
and if there is any omission in this respect, it is due 
to oversight. As a general rule, I have 'not referred 
to the standard translations of the following works, 
although I have reproduced verbatim or nearly verbatim 
quotations from them. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that English renderings of passages from 
these works, unless otherwise stated, arc to be attri- 
buted to their learned translators. These works are : 

1. The Translation of the Jatakas by various 
scholars published by the Cambridge University Press. 

2. The Translations of Apastamba, Gautama^ Vasisli- 
!ha, Baudhdyana, Mann, Narada and Brihaspati 
Samhitas in S. B. Vols. II, XIV, XXV. and XXXIII. 

3. The Translations of the Vinaya Texts and the 
Buddhist Siittas in S. B. B,, Vols. XIII, XVII, XX, 
and XI. 

4* The Translation of Kautilya's Arthasdstra by R. 
Shamasastry, B. A. 

The method of transliteration followed in the Epigra- 
phia Indica has been adopted in this work. 



CHAPTER I 


CORPORATE ACTIVITIES IN ECONOMIC LIFE 

I 

Corporate spirit, a Inman instinct. 

The spirit of... co-operation is a social instinct 
in man. From the mpst primitive period of • which 
we possess any record, it has been manifest in human 
society in some form or other. Nevertheless, it is 
brought into prominent activity, and lends itself to 
some conscious organisation, according to the temper 
of man and the circumstances in which he finds 
himself. The nature. . of • these circumstances dictates 
the form of , such organisation, but the character of 
Jts development depends to a great degree upon the 
peculiar genius of the society in which it is fostered. 
Thus it is that we find in, almsot all ages and coun- 
tries co-operative organisation, howsoever rudimentary, 
m different fields of human activity,— social, political, 
religious and economic. The development of this 
organisation has, however, varied in different parts of 
the world. 

Its early manifestation in India. 

In ancient India corporate activity seems to have 
been manifest, in a marked degree, first in the econo- ' 
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mic field. This appears from a passage in the Brihad- 
Aranyak-opanishadi when read along with Sankara- 
charya’s comments thereon. We are told that on the 
analog}' of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
STtdras in human society, Brahma created similar 
classes among the gods. But he was not content by 
bringing into existence the first two classes alone, 
because they could not acquire wealth. Hence were 
created the Vaisyas who were called gaij-asah owing 
to the circumstance that it was by co-operation and 
not by individual effort that they could acquire 
wealth. 

Ths passage thus clearly refers to a fairly deve- 
loped form of corporate activity in economic life as 
early as the later Vedic period. It is to be obser\'ed 
further that the author speaks of the gana or cor- 
porate organisation only in the case of the Vaisyas, 
and in a manner which distinctly denies it to the 
upper two classes. It is not unreasonable to infer 
from this circumstance that the corporate organisation 
among the Brakmanas and Kshatriyas, i.c., of religious 
and^ political character, had not yet assumed as great 
&n importanc6 as that in 6conomic lifa. 

1. Sa naira vyabhavat, sa visamasrijat, yanyetani deraj atani ganasa 
akhyayante* 

The comment of Safikaracharya elucidates the meaning of 
this passage : 

Kshatra srishtopi sa naira vyabhavat kermmane Brahma tatha 
na vyabhavat rittopMjjayiturabhavat. Sa visamasrijat kannma- 
sadhanavutoparjjanaya. Kah pimarasaii vit ? Yanyetani devaja- 
tani, svarthe nishtha ya eta devajatibheda ityarthah ganasah 
gapam ganain akhyayante kathyante ganapraya 'hi ri'sah. 
Prayena samhata hi vittoparjjanasamarthah naikaikasah. 
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Corporate organisation of\ traders. 

It is easy to understand how in ancient India 
co-operation of a certain kind among traders was a 
necessity forced upon them by the insecurity of the 
times. Often having long distances and insecure roads 
to traverse, they could individually be no match for 
robbers or hostile tribes, but they could, when united 
in a body, oppose a successful resistance to the latter. 
The existence of such dangers is specifically referred 
to in later literature. Thus a Jataka story refers to 
a village of 500 robbers with an elder at their head. ^ 
Such organisation of 'robbers was met by the counter- 
organisation of traders to which, again, reference is 
made in a number of Jataka stories.^ It is quite in 
the nature of things that organisation of mercantile 
classes was brought into -existence by a similar pro- 
cess even in earlier periods of Indian history, and 
evidences are not altogether wanting in support of this. 

The term paV^i which occurs several times in 
the Rigveda has been differently interpreted by diffe- 
rent scholars.3 The St. Petersburgh Dictionary derives 
it from the root pan, ''to barter”, and explains it as 
merchant, trader. Zimmer^ and Ludwig^ also take 
the word in the sense of merchant. 


1. Sattigumba Jataka; Jat. Vol. IV, p. 4£0. 

2. Jarudapana Jataka; Jat. Vol. II, p, 294, 

3. See V. L. p. 471. 

4. “Schon Von Yaska Nir, 2, 16 wlrd das Wort (Vanij) mit 
Pani, das ebenfalls Handler bczcichnet, in verbindung gebr- 
acht’' A. L., p. 257. 

5. , Der Rigveda f 3, 213. 215. 
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Now, in a certain hymn, the gods are asked 
to attack the paiiis who are referred -to as being 
defeated with slaughter.! Ludwig thinks that these 
references to fights with paiiis are to be explained 
by their having been aboriginal traders who went in 
caravans as in Arabia and Northern Africa — prepared 
to fight, if need be, to protect their goods against 
attacks which the Aryans would naturally deem quite 
justified. If we accept this meaning, we shall have 
necessarily to presume a corporation of merchants, 
strong enough to defy their opponents, and carrj' on 
fight against them. Thus the institution referred to 
in the -Jdtakas may be traced back to the period 
represented by the hymns of the Rigveda." 

Corporate organisation of artisans. 

To the same class belongs the corporate orga- 
nisation of artisans, although probably somewhat 
different in nature and origin. It is difficult to 
determine, with any amount of definiteness, whether 
these institutions, corresponding to guilds of Medieval 
Europe, had developed in the early Vcdic period. 
At present the sole evidence on this point consists of 
the use of the words heshlhfl and gai.ia^ in Vedic 
literature. 


1. V. I , p. 471. 

2. But, as already noticed, the meaning of the term which is 
here given is not unanimously accepted, 

3. Aitarcya Br,i III, 30, 3. Kaiishltaki, XX VIII, 6, Toittlnya 
III. 1, 4. 10. See. V. L, p, 403. 

4. Panchavimsa Brabmana, VI, 9. 25; XVII, I. 5. 12; Vs. XVI 
25 ; T. S. 1. 8. 10. 2. 
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It is well known, that the word sreshtliin in later 
literature denoted the ‘headman of a guild.’ Dr. 
Ivlacdonein remarks that the word may already have 
that sense in the Vedic literature.2 

Again, the word gana means any corporate organi- 
sation, although in later literature it is almost exclusively 
used with reference to political and religious bodies. 
Roth, however, points out that it is used in the sense 
of a ‘guild’ in Vedic literature.^ 

In view of the passage from the Brihad-Aranyak- 
opanishad quoted above, the views of Roth and Mac- 
donell seem very probable, if not altogether certain. 
It may thus be laid down, with some amount of con- 
fidence, that corporate activity in economic life was 
a factor in Indian society, probably from the early 
Vedic, and in any case certainly from the later Vedic 
period. We shall not probably be far wrong if we 
refer the first stages of its development before 800 B. G. 

2 

The nature, organisation and importance of guilds. 

I 

This corporate activity seems to be quite a common 
feature in the economic system of post-Vedic India. 

1. V. I., p. 403. 

2. Dr. R. K. Mookerjee [Local Government in Ancient India, ‘pp, 
41 ff*) seems to contend that the word Sraishthya in the Vedic 
literature always refers to the position of the head of a 
guild, I am unable to accept this view and may point out 
in particular that the word could scarcely have been used 
in this sense in the passages quoted from Atharva-Veda 
and ^atapatha-Bvahmana on p. 42. 

3. -5/. Pctersburgfi Dictionary, s. v. gana. 
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A close study of the literature of this period clearly 
indicates that men following similar means of livehhood 
usually formed themselves into a corporation with defi- 
nite rules to guide themselves. Thus we find it stated 
in the Dharma-sTitra of Gautama^ that the additional 
(occupations) of a VaUya arc, agriculture, trade, 
tending cattle and lending money at interest. 
This list must be taken to include at least all the 
important occupations of the people at large, that were 
within the purview of the writer, and so it becomes 
significant when he says in the ver^^ next chapter^- that 
* 'cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and 
artisans ‘{have authority to lay down rules) for their 
respective classes. Having learned the (state of) affairs 
from those who in each case have authority (to speak, 
he shall give) the legal decision/’^ This means that 
practically all the different branches of occupation men- 
tioned above had some sort of definite organisation. 
This organisation must be looked upon as an important 
one, inasmuch as its rules were recognised as valid in 
the eye of the law and its representatives had a right to be 
consulted by the king in any affair that concerned it. 

The particular term used to denote the corporation 
of tradesmen 'or mechanics is S'^rein. This is defined as 
a corporation of people, belonging to the same or different 
caste, but following the same trade and industry. 


1. X.'49; S. B. E., II, p. 232. 

2. XI, 21 

3. XI, 20. 21; S. B. E. II, p. 23?. 
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This organisation corresponds to that of the guilds 
in Medieval Europe, and may be freely rendered by 
that term. Ancient literature, both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical, as well as ancient insrxiptions, contains 
frequent references to guilds, and this corroborates the 
inference we have deduced from the Gautama Dharma^- 
Sutra that nearly all the important branches of industry 
formed themselves into guilds. The number of these 
guilds must have differed considerably, not only in 
different periods but also in different localities. In the 
Muga-pakkha Jataka,! the king, while going out in full 
splendour of State, isr^aid to have assembled the four 
castes, the eighteen guilds, and his whole army. This 
indicates that the conventional number of different 
kinds of guilds in a State was set down as eighteen.^ 
It is not possible to determine what these conventional 
18 guilds were, but we get a considerably larger number 
by collecting together all scattered references in litera- 
ture and inscriptions, ■ The following list compiled in 
this way shows at once the wide-spread nature of the 
organisation. 

1. Workers in wood (carpenters, including cabinet- 
makers, wheel-wrights, builders of houses, builders of 
ships and builders of vehicles of all sorts). 3 

2. Workers in metal, including gold and silver.*^ 

3. Leather workers.^ ’ • - 


1. Jat. VI, p. 1, 

2. Cf. also Jat. VI, p. 427. ct. p. 17. 

3. Jat. VI, p. 427. 

4. Ibid. 

5. ’Ibid. 
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4. Workers in stone. 

5. Ivory workers. 

6. \\ orkers fabricating hydraulic engines {Odaya 
vitrika).^ 

7. Bamboo workers {Vasakara).^ 

8. Bra5:icrs {Kcisakara),^ 

P. Jewellers. 

10. Weavers.*^ 

11. Potters. 5 

12. Oilmillers (Tj7apisfm?^a).^ 

13. Rush workers and basket makers. 

14. Dyers. 

15. Painters.! 

16. Corn-dealers 
17- Cultivators.^ 

18. Fisher folk. 

19- Butchers. 

20. Barbers and shampooers. 

21. Garland makers and flower sellers. 

22. Mariners.^^ 


1, Nasik Ins., Lud. 1137. 

2. Junnar Ins., Lud. 1165. 
5* Ibid. 

4. Nasik Ins,, Lud. 1133. 

5. Nasik lus., Lud. 1137. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Jat. VI, p. 427. 

8. Junnar Ins., Lud. 1180. 

9. Gaut. XL 21. 

10. JaU III, p. 405. 

11. Jat. IV, p. 137. 
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23. Herdsmen. 1 

24. Traders, including caravan traders.^ 

25. Robbers and freebooters.^ 

26. Forest police who guarded the caravans.'^ 

27. INfoney-lenders^ 

28. Rope and mat-makers.^ 

29. Toddy-draw ers.7 

30. Tailors.8 ‘ 

31. Flour-makers.9 

Although the actual number of guilds must have 
always far exceeded even this number, it is interesting 
to note that the idea- of the conventional 18 guilds 
persisted down to modem times in India. Eighteen 
panas are actually mentioned in an inscription of the 
17th century, viz,, vyavahdrikas (traders), pa^ichdlas 
(five sects of smiths working in five different metals), 
kumbhdlikas (potters), tantuvdyins (weavers), vastra- 
bhedakas (dyers or tailors ?), 'tila-ghdtakas (oil-millers), 
/niran/afcas (shoe-makers ?), vastraraksJmkas (tailors ?), 
devahgas, parikeliti (keepers of pack-bullocks ?), go-raksha- 
kas (cowherds), kirdtas (hunters), rajakas (washermen), and 


1. Ga. XL 21. 

2. Ibid; also Jat. I, p. 368; Jat. Ili p. 295. 

3. Jat. Ill, p. 383; Jat. IV, p. 430. 

4. Jat. II, p. 335. 

5. Ga. XI, 21. In those cases where no reference is given 
the list is based upon the authority of Rhys Davids' 
Buddhist India^ pp. 90 ff, 

6. Ep, hid., V. 23. /. B,R.A.S.y XL 273. 

7. Ep. Ind.y V. 23. 

8. Ep. Cor/;., V. Belur, 236. 

9. Ep. Ind., XXL 60. 

2 ' 
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kshanrakas (barbers). The compound gana-pana is used 
in the sense of communal and professional guilds, and 
these formed parts of the local assemblies. 1 

The pauciW of materials makes it impossible to 
trace the history of the above guilds in detail. We 
can only hope to describe the general course of their 
development during the successive periods of Indian 
histo^^^ 


3. Guilds in the Jdtaka period. 

Regarding the earliest period represented by the 
Jataka stories ( 7th and 6th century B.C. ), the subject 
has already been dealt with by Dr, Richard Fick.^ 
He observes that there was a clear difference, so far as 
organisation was concerned, between the traders and 
the merchants on one side, and the artisans on the 
other. As regards the former, the hereditary families 
pursuing certain branches of trade, no doubt formed 
themselv^es into a corporation with a jetthaha (Alderman) 
at its head, but there is nothing in the Jdtakas to show 
that there was a highly developed organisation among 
them. Far diflerent was, however, the case with the 
artisans. Here the heredity of the profession was a 
more marked feature than in the case of the traders and 
merchants ; the son was apprenticed to the craft of 


1. Ep» Jnd„ XX, p. 90, f.n, 2. 

2, Sociale Glledenmg im NordosUichen Indien zu Buddha's zelt, 
(pp. 177, 183). 
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his father from his early youth, and the manual skill 
and talent for a particular industr^^ was thus an inheri- 
tance of the family from generation to generation. 
The adoption by an artisan of any occupation other 
than his hereditary one has never been mentioned 
in the Jdtakas, while they cdiitain frequent reference 
to the son of an artisan following the occupation of 
his father. The localisation of industry was another 
important factor in this respect. Streets and particular 
quarters in a town and even whole villages were 
inhabited by one and the same class of artisans, 1- 
These villages were sometimes quite large ; the Maha- 
vaddhakigamo, for instance, consisted of 1000 families 
of dealers in wood, and the Kammaragamo, the same 
number of smiths* huts. Lastly there was the institution 
of *Je!(haka* ( Alderman ) also among the artisans.^ 
These three circumstances, viz.^ the heredity of profes- 
sion, the localisation of the different branches of 
industry, and the institution of JeHhaka { Alderman ) 
appear to Dr. Richard Fick to be conclusive evidence 
for the existence of an organisation that may be fairly 
compared with the guilds of the Middle Age in 
Europe, 


1. C/. danfakara^vifhl in Jat I, p. 320, II, p. 197; ra^aka-vulii 
in Jat. IV, p. 81; odanikagharavltluyaih in Jat. Ill p. 48; 
Maha-Vaddhakigiimo in Jat, II, p. 18, IV, pp. 159, 207; 
Kam?nara-ga77io in Jat, III, p. 281, 

2, Cf. Ka777777akZircL-Jetthaka in Jat. III. p, 281, V, p, 282; 
Mmakara-Jetthaka in Jat. Ill, p. 405; Vaddhaki-Jetihaka 
in Jat. IV, p, 161, Sometimes the word pci 777 ukha is used 
instead of Jetthaka, cf. Jat. II, pp. 12, 52. 
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Some of the Ja^taka stories throw further inter- 
c\vllng sidelight upon the organisation of guilds. Wc 
learn from Samudda-Vanija Jataka^ that there stood 
near Varanasi a great town of carpenters, containing 
a thousand families. But among these thousand families 
ihcre were two master workmen, each at the head of 
live hundred of them. On one occasion they left 
the town and settled with their families in an island. 
The story shows the mobility" of the guilds which 
is testified to by inscriptions of a later period. It 
also proves that there was sometimes more than one 
organisation of the same class of craftsmen in the 
same laeality. One might think that the double org- 
anisation was due merely to the large number of 
craftsmen, but the Jataka stories prcscr\c instances of 
a thousand men living under a single organisation.^ 
It appears that sometimes the office of the 
Aid srman was hereditary, for wc arc told that when 
a master mariner died, his son became the head of 
the mariners. 3 The importance of these sruild-org- 

anisations is conspicuous!}' proved by the fact that 
the heads of guilds sometimes held high posts in the 
State and were favourites of the king, rich, and of 
great substance.4 Reference is also made to the 
quarrel and rivalry between these Aldermen, and the 
introductory episodes of two Jdtakas^ contain interesting 


1. Jat. IV, p. 158. 

2. Jat. Ill, p. 281. 

3. Jat. IV, p. 136. 

4. Jat. II, p. 12; Jat, III, p. 281. 

5. Jat. II, pp. 12, 52. 
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stories about the way in which the great Buddha 
sometimes reconciled them. Possibly such quarrels 
were not infrequent, and necessity was felt of appoint- 
ing a special tribunal^ to dispose of them. One 
of the Jataka stories refers to a State officer, the 
Bhandagarika (Treasuier or Superintendent of Stores) 
whose office carried with it the judgeship of all the 
merchant guilds.2 We are expressly told that no such 
office had existed before, but that there was this office 
ever after. 

As already observed, two of the J^takas refer 
to eighteen guilds, 3 and though the number must 
be taken as a purely conventional * one; it clearly 
demonstrates the wide-spread organisation of these 
institutions at this period. In both these ]atcika stories 
the royal procession, on two important occasions, . ' is 
said to have included the'^^eighteen guilds, and this 
again testifies to the important place they occupied 
in the polity of ancient India. 

4, Development of the Guild Organisation in the 
Early Dhaririasutra period. 

We next come to the period represented by the 
early Dharma-sutras (5th century B. G, to 3rd century 

1. Mrs, Rhys Davids remarks : — “The first appointment to sup- 
reme headship over all the guilds doubled with the office of 
treasurer is narrated in connection with the kingdom of 
Kasi at the court of Benares. Possibly the quarrels twice 
alluded to as occurring between oresidcnts (panmk/ia) of 
guilds at Savatthi in Kosala may have also broken out at Benares 
and have led to this appointment** (J.R.AS.t 1901, p. S65.). 

2. Sabba senin cih vichcimmirahaih bhandagarikatihanam (Jat. 

IV,.p. 37)/ ■ ‘ 

3. Jat. VI, pp. 1, 427. 
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B. C.). Verse 21 of the 11th Chapter of the Gau- 
imna Dharma-siitra, quoted above, authorises the 
"'cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and 
artisans” to lay down rules for their respective classes, 
and v'e are further told that the king shall give the 
legal decision after "having learned the ( state of ) 
affairs from those who ( in each class ) have authority 
( to speak 

This presents a further stage in the develop- 
ment of the guild-organisations. The corporations of 
traders and artisans are now recognised by the con- 
stitution as an important factor in the State, and 
invested with the highly important power of making 
laws for themselves. Their spokesman, correspon- 
ding probably to the Jet(haka of the JatakaSf is an 
important personage, having the right to represent his 
class in the royal court. 

The extent of the influence which the guild 
exercised over its members at this period is best 
illustrated by two disciplinary rules laid down in 
Vinaya-pitaka. According to one of them^ the guild 
was entitled to arbitrate on certain occasions between 
its members and their wives, while according to the 
other^ its sanction was necessary for the ordination 
of the wife of any of its members. 

A passage in the same canonical text leads us 
to infer that the guilds already possessed at this 


1. S.B,E, Vol. II. p. 234. 

2. Vhiava Texts, IV. 220. Cf. JM,A,S.» 1901, p. 865. 

3. Suttavibhanga, quoted in the Economic Journal^ 1901, p. 313. 
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time some executive authority. Thus it is enjoined 
that a woman thief (chori) should not be ordained 
as a nun without the sanction of the authorities 
concerned — "rdjdnavi saThgha'J^ vd ganam vd puga^h 

vd seni7h vd anapaloketvd,** The old commentator 
remarks upon this passage : — rdjd ndma, yattha rdjd 
anusdsati raja apaloketabbo , seni nama, yattha seni 
anusdsati sel^i apaloketabboA This certainly refers to the 
executive and judicial authority of the guild and places 
it on the same footing with that of the king and 
other political corporations, 

5. Position of Guild at the time of Kauiilya, 

Kautilya's Arthasdspa,^ which is now acknowledgd 
by the generality of scholars to have belonged to the 
period under review, throws much interesting light upon 
the guild organisations of this time . Thus we are told 
that the * 'Superintendent of Accounts’" had to regu- 
larly enter, in prescribed registers, the history of cus- 
toms, professions and transactions of the corporations,^ 
and three Commissioners, or„ three ministers enjoying 
the confidence of the guilds, were appointed to receive 
their, deposits which could be taken back in times 
of distress. 4 Special concessions were made regarding 
the lawsuits between trade guilds,^ and special privi- 
leges were accorded to a merchant belonging to a 

1. Where the King rules. *his consent will have to be obtained; 
where the guild rules its consent will have to be obtained. 

2. Kautilya’s Ariliasastrat Edited by R, Shamasaslry. 

3. Arthasasira, translated into English by R. Shamasastry, p. 69. 

4. Jbid» p. 253. 

5. Ibid, p. 190 ' ‘ 
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trade-guild.! The importance of the guilds in those 
days is further indicated by the fact, that, in an 
ideal scheme of a city places are reserved for the 
residence of the guilds and corporations of workmen, 2 
and that the taxes paid by them are included among 
the most important sources of revenue.-^ The village 
guilds were protected by the regulation that no guilds 
of any kind other than local ‘'Co-operative guilds*'^ 
shall find entrance into the village. The reputed 
wealth of the guilds and the way in which they were 
sometimes exploited by unscrupulous kings may be 
gathered from the Machiavellian policy unfolded in 
Bk. V. Ch. 11. We are told that in case a king 
'finds himself in great financial trouble and needs 
money/ he may employ a spy who would borrow 
from corporations bar gold or coined gold and then 
allow himself to be robbed of it the same nights 
Kautilya also lays down certain specific rules® 
regarding the guilds of labourers or day- workers. They 
are to be granted certain special privileges ; for exam- 
ple, a grace of seven nights over and above the 
period agreed upon for fulfilling their engagement. 
The total earnings are to be equally divided among 
all the members of the guild unless its usage dictated 
otherwise. A person leaving the guild after the work 


1 Ibldt p. 228. 

2. Ibid, p. 61. 

3. Ibid, p. 66. 

4 . Samutt hayikad=anyas=^samay-dniibandhah {Ibid, p * 54). 

5. /W, p. 305. 

6. IbUh P. 234 fF 
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has commenced, is to be punished with fines. Any 
person neglecting his proper share of work is to be 
excused for the first time, but if he persists in his 
bad conduct he is to be thrown out of the guild. 
Again, if any member is guilty of a glaring offence 
he is to be treated as a condemned criminal. It 
may not be unreasonably held that similar rules held 
good among guilds in general. 

The power and influence of guilds at this time 
may be readily inferred from a passage where the 
point is seriously discussed whether the troubles caused 
by a guild or its leaders are more serious. Kautilya, 
in opposition to his predecessors, declares in favour 
of the latter, because a leader, backed up by support, 
causes oppression ' by injuring the life and property 
of others.! Again, the question • is discussed whether 
a waste land is to be colonised by a population 
consisting of organised bodies like guilds, or one 
without any such organised bodies at all. The latter 
is' preferred on the ground that the guilds and other 
organised bodies are intolerant of calamities and susceptible 
of anger and other passions.2 These and similar passages^ 
in Artbasastra hardly leave any doubt that the guilds 
were already an important factor in the State fabric in 
the fourth century B. C. 

It appears clearly from scattered references in 
Kautilya’s Arthaiast’ra, that the guilds in those days 


1. lbici,p.m. 

2. Ibid, p, 363. 

3. Cf; eg.. Ibid, p. 380. 
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were also great military powers.! Thus in Book 
IX, Chapter II, Kautilya includes ”henivala^* among 
the various classes of troops which the king might 
posscss.2 It was sometimes quite sufficient both 
for defensive as well as for offensive purposes, and 
when the enemy's army consisted mostly of this 
class of soldiers, the king had also to enlist them in 
his service.^ Again in Book V, Chapter III, dealing 
with '^Subsistence to Government Servants”, the pay 
of ''Srenivnikhyas** ( chiefs of guilds ) is set down 
as equal to that of the chiefs of elephants, horses 
and chariots, and then follows the remark : "The 
amount would suffice for having a good following 
in their own communities/ '4 Further, in Book. VII, 
Chapter XVI, Kautilya mentions, among the nefarious 
ways by which hostile party is to be kept down, that 
a ^h'enivala is to be furnished with a piece of land 
that is constantly under troubles from an enemy, 
evidently for keeping them too busy to interfere in 
the affairs of State. In Book VII, Chapter 1, *the 
srenV is classed along with soldiers as means to repel 
the invasion of enemy. 

Kautilya also refers to a class of Kshatriya guilds 
which lived upon both trade and war. "Kamboja- 
SuYashtra-Kshatriya-henyddayo Vartta-S'^astropajlvinali’.''^ 


1. The idea was first suggested to me by Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar 

in course of conversation. He, however, takes *srenivala' to mean 
•soldiers maintained by the guilds.’ 

2. Artbasastra, p, 340. 

3. /6/rf, p. 341. 

4. Ibid, p. 245. 

5. Ibid. p. 376. 
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Evidently these were special kinds of guilds and were 
mostly to be found in Kamboja and Surashtra countries. 

That the guilds adopted military profession might 
at first sight appear very strange, but the following 
considerations not only support the view but prove 
the continuance of this state of things in later periods, 

Some verses in the Maliahharatd^ enjoin upon a 
king to avail himself of 'srenivala' which is said to be 
equal in importance to hired soldiers ( Bhtitam ). 
The Ramayana^ also refers to ' sayodhaheni’ while 
the military aspect of the guilds is clearly evident 
from the Mandasor Inscription.3 In Narada^ Smriti 
(X, V. ) we are told, with reference to guilds and 
other associations, that confederacy in secret,^ resort 
to arms without due causes, and mutual attacks, 6 will 
not be tolerated by the kirfg. 

There can be no question that Srenivala refers 
to a class of fighting forces, for, as already observed, 
Kautilya tells us that they were sometimes quite 
sufficient both for defensive as well as for offensive 
purposes. But even conceding this, there is room 
for differences of opinion. R. Shamasastry has 
translated the term as "corporation of soldiers,” thereby 


1. Quoted below. 

2. J^atmyana (Ed. by Gorresio), II. 123, 5. 

3. For full discussion see below. 

4« Quoted below. 

5. The original words are samghatakaranam.^* Jolly tran- 

slates it as “mixed assemblages." S. B. E, XXXIII, p. 154. 

6. Jolly translates : "mutual attacks between those persons." The- 

context, however, clearly shows that the reference is to associ- 
ations and not persons. • - 
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ignoring the idea of guild. Professor D. R. Bhan- 
dcrkar takes it to mean ''soldiers maintained by the 
guild." I am disposed however to look for the true 
explanation of the term in the Kshatriyaheni of 
Kautilya referred to above. This seems to me to 
refer to a class of guilds which followed some 
industrial arts, and carried on military profession at 
one and the same time. That this is quite probable 
is proved beyond all doubt by the Mandasor Inscription, 
to which detailed reference will be made later. We 
learn from this interesting record that some members 
of the silk-weavers' guild took to arms, and these 
martial spirits, valorous in battle, "even to-day... effect 
by force the destruction of their enemies." It is not 
a little curious that this silk-weavers' guild originally 
belonged to the Lata province, just on the border of 
the Surashtra country, which, according to Kautilya 
abounded in these Kshatriya guilds. But whatever 
view may be correct, the interesting fact remains that 
in addition to their proper activities, some of the ancient 
guilds also possessed military resources of no mean 
worth, and that they played no insignificant part in 
the internal polity of ancient India. This naturally 
reminds one of the Italian guilds of the Middle Ages. 

The Kshatriyahenis mentioned by Kautilya appar- 
ently subsisted for a long time, at least in Southern 
India, and a good example is furnished by the Vdaikk- 
aras of the tenth and eleventh centuries A. D. This 
community consisted of various working classes such 
as the Valahgai, Idangai, etc., and is fre quently referred 
to in the Tan j ore inscriptions of the Chola kings, 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra Chola I, as a part of the name 
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of the different regiments composing the Chola army. 
They also migrated to Ceylon and were employed 
as mercenaries by Sinhalese kings at this period. 
We learn from an inscription at Polannaruwa that a 
chief named Devasena had constructed a relic temple 
for the sacred tooth of Jina at the command of King 
Vijayabahu and invoked the members of the Velaikkdra 
army to protect it. These assembled together, bringing 
with them their leaders, and took upon themselves 
the responsibility of maintaining the temple and 
protecting its property. By way of remuneration one 
veli of land was assigned to each individual member 
(of the Velaikkaras) and they agreed thus : '*We protect 
the villages belonging to the temple, its servants' 
property and devotees, even though, in doing this, 
we lose ourselves or otherwise suffer. We provide for 
all the requirements of the temple so long as our 
community continues to exist, repairing such parts of 
the temple as get dilapidated in course of lime and 
we get this, our contract, which attested by us, 
engraved on stone and copper so that it may last 
as long as the Moon and the Sun endure." ^ 

6. Early Dharma^dstra Period, 

A further stage of development in the organisation 
of guilds is observable in the period represented by the 
early Dharma-sastras (2nd century B. C. to 3rd century 
A. D.). Thus the Mam-sarnhiid not only reiterates 


1. G. £p. jR. 1913, p. 101. 
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the statement of Gautama quoted above, but expressly 
refers to Srcnl-dharrna or 'usages of the guilds' as 
having the force of law,^ It further lays down that 
"If a man belonging. ^ to a corporation inhabiting 
a. village or ^ district {grdma-desa-samgha}, after swear- 
ing to an agreement, breaks it through avarice, (the king) 
shall banish him from his realm."^ 

The Yaj^'^avalkya-samhita also prescribes that 
if a man steals the property of a guild or any other 
corporation, or breaks any agreement with it, he shall be 
banished from the realm and all his property, confiscated,^ 
Similar injunction also occurs in the Vis/inu-smnti,'^ 
These injunctions in the successive Smritis hardly 
leave any doubt, that shortly after the Christian Era 
the guild organisation had developed into a highly 
important factor in Slate politics. Not only was it 
recognised as a definite part of the State fabric, but 
its authority was upheld by that of the State, and 
its prestige and status considerably enhanced by the 
definite proclamation of the State policy to guarantee 


1. Jcitijlnapadan dhavmimn Srcifidharmmamscha dhanitmavU ! 

Samkshva Kitladliarmimmsclia svadharmiuam pratipcidoyct i! VIII. 41- 

2. VIlI. 2l9. The next verse (VIII. 220) further lays down that 
such an offender should be fined and imprisoned, apparently, 
if the two verses are to be held as consistent, before his 
banishment from the realm (or should the latter be looked 
upon as an alternative punishment ? ). Both Mcdhatithi and 
KuUukabhatta include Trade-guilds under *Dcsa~samgha * 

3. II. 187-192. 

4. Ganadravyapahartia vivasyah. 
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its successful existence by affording it all timely need 
and assistance. 

The result of this happy state of things was a 
further development of these organisations on the one 
hand, and an increased confidence of the public in 
their utility, on the other. This is fully evidenced 
by a number of inscriptions to which reference may 
be made in somewhat greater detail. 

There are no less than seven inscriptions 
belonging to this period which distinctly refer to 
guilds and their ac^wities. It will be well to begin 
with a short summary of each of them. 

1. Perhaps the oldest epigraphic reference to guild 
is furnished by an inscription of Huvishka at Mathura, 
dated in the year 28 (c. 106 A. D.). It refers to 
an aksliaya-nivi (perpetual endowment) of 550 puranas 
each to two guilds, one of which was that of flour- 
makers. ^ 

2. An inscription in a cave at Nasik, dated in 
the year 42 (=120 A.D.), records the donation of 
3000 Karshapanas by Ushavadata, son-in-law of the 
S^aka Chief Nahapana. The gift was intended for 
the benefit of the Buddhist monks dwelling in the 
cave, and the entire sum was invested in the guilds 
dwelling at Govardhana in the following manner : 

^'2000 in a weavers’ guild, the rate of interest 
being one per cent, per month ; 


1. Ep, Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 60. 
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'1000 in another weavers* guild at the rate of 
*75 per cent, per month.” It is clearly stated that these 
Kahapal^as are not to be repaid, their interest only 
to be enjoyed. The object of the gift is also laid 
down as follows : 

‘The 2000 Kahapanas at 1 per cent, per month 
are the cloth money ; out of them is to be supplied, 
to evcr>^ one of the twenty monks who keep the 
Vassa or retreat in the cave, a cloth money of 12 
Kahapanas ; out of the other thousand is to be 
supplied the money for Kitlanu, a term the precise 
significance of which is uncertion.* 

In conclusion we are told that all this has been 
"proclaimed (and) registered at the town's hall, at the 
record office, accord ing to cu stom/ * ^ 

3. Another Inscription at Nasik- dated in the 
9th 3 "ear King Jsvarasena, who ruled in the 3rd 
century A.D.,^ records the investment of a similar 
perpetual endowment with the guilds dwelling at 
Govardhana, as follows : 

"In the hands of the guild of Ktilarikas (pro- 
bably potters) one thousand Karshapanas, of the guild 
of Odayantrikas (probably workers fabricating hydraulic 
engines, water clocks or others) two thousand.” The 
last portion of the inscription is mutilated, but enough 
remains to show that an amount was also invested 
with the guild of oil-millers, and the sum of 500 
Kahapanas with another guild. The object of this 
endowment was to provide medicines for the sick of 

1. Ind., Vol VIII, pp. 82*83. 

2. Idtd, pp. 88-9. 

3. Rapson — A/jc//jra Coins, p. cxxxiv. 
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the Sa^hglia of monks dwelling in the monastery on 
mount Trirasmi. 

4. An inscription at Junnar records the investment 
of the income of two fields with the guild at 
Konachika for planting Karanja trees and banyan 
treesd 

5. Another inscription at Junnar"^- records in- 
vestment of money w^th the guild of bamboo- workers 
and the guild of braziers. 

6. A third inscription at Junnar^ records the 
gift of a cave and a, .cistern by the guild of corn- 
dealers. 

7. An inscription at Nagarjunikonda, dated 
333 A D., refers to a permanent ‘endowment* created 
by a person for the maintenance of the religious 
establishments made by him. The endowment consisted 


1, The inscription runs as follows : 

*Konachike seniya nvasako adiithwna ^ako 
vadalikayam karajamula 
nivatcinani visa kataputake vad amide 
nivaianani(na)va.* 

Blihler-Burgess translated it as follows in Arch. Stirv W. India. 
IV : “By Aduthuma, the Saka, an Upasaka of the guild of the 
Konachikas (a gift of) 20 nivartanas in Vadalika, near the 
karanja tree, and in ICataputaka, 9 nivartanas near the banj'an 
tree.** Pischel has shown that 'vadamula* and ‘karajamula' 
really mean “cost of planting these trees’* (Nachr. Gott. Ges. 

Phil. Hist. KU 1895, p. 216). Lliders thinks that the 
investment was made with the guild and not by a member 
of the guild (Ep. Ind., X, App., No. 1162, p. 132). 

2, Lud. No. 1165. 

3. Ibid No. 1180. 


3 
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of a deposit of 70 dhiaras in one guild and 10 each 
in three other guilds, out of the interest of which 
specific acts had to be done* Only names of two 
guilds are legible, namely those of Panika (probably 
sellers or growers of betel leaves) and PUvaka 
(confectioners).^ 

Guilds serving as Local Banks. 

There are, besides, a number of fragmentary 
inscriptions^ which seem to record similar investments 
with various guilds, but as their purport has not 
been made out with certainty, no reference is made 
to them. The seven inscriptions, quoted above, are, 
however, calculated to throw a flood of light on the 
function and organisation of the ancient guilds. Thus 
Nos. 1-5 and 7 conclusively prove that guilds in 
ancient days received deposits of public money and 
paid regular interest on them. The Machiavellian policy 
of exploiting these guilds, as laid down by Kautilya, 
and quoted above on p. 24, bears testimony to the 
fact that they also lent out money. Roughly speaking, 
therefore, they must be said to have served the func- 


1. Ep. Jnd., XXXV, p. 5 

2. Five inscriptions of this period refer to the gift of AvesanU 
a term which has not been met with anywhere else. Cunni- 
ngham translated it as “gateway-architrave^' {Bhllsa Topes, p.. 
264), while in Maisey’s Sanchi it is translated as '^neophyte” 
(p. 95). Buhler suggested the meaning, ‘the foreman of the 
artisans' {Cp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 88). Liiders has accepted it 
in the case of the Sanchi inscription, but in other places 
rendered the term simply by ‘artisan’ The conclusion abou ^ 
the existence of a ‘guild’ from the use of this term is there- 
fore somewhat problematic. 
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tions of modern banks. The Inscription No. 2 shows 
that the rate of interest which they paid varied be- 
tween 12 and 9 p.c. The guilds, which thus operated 
as a network of banks throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, must have possessed a coherent orga- 
nisation, sufficient to induce the public to trust large 
sums of money' with them. They must have been of 
Jong standing, and their operations, characterised by 
honesty and fair dealing ; for, otherwise, men would 
scarcely have made perpetual endowments with them. 
The concluding portions of No. 2 seem to prove also 
that they were recognised as an important factor in 
the municipal government of ancient cities, and were 
responsible, to the corporation of the town for .the 
due discharge of their duties as trustees of public 
money. They received not merely deposits in cash, 
but also endowment of property, as is proved by the 
Inscription No. 4. 

The objects with which these endowments were 
made are manifold, and due performance of them 
must have required extra- professional skill. Thus 
one guild is required to plant particular trees,' while 
several others, none of which had anything to do 
with medicine, were to provide it for the sick monks 
of the cave. The inscriptions further prove that there 
were several craft-guilds at one place, and sometimes 
more than one guild belonging to the same profession ; 
as; for example, there were two weavers* guilds at 
Govardhana (cf. No. 2). In general, the guilds are 
named after the professions to which they belong; 
but in one case the reference is made simply to the 
^ 'guild at Konachika.** It might mean that there was 
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only one guild at the village, so th.at no special 
designation was necessary to denote it, or that the 
whole village foiracd ifself into a guild, being in- 
habited by one class of artisans alone ; for, as we 
have seen above, the Pali literature contains reference 
to such villages. The Inscription, No. 6 is interesting, 
as it ishows that the guilds were not merely the 
receivers of other’s gifts, but made gifts themselves 
in the name of the corporation. 

Functions of Guilds according to Yaji'avalkya-santhita. 

Some injunctions laid down in the early Dharma- 
Sastras give us an interesting glimpse into the 
working O'f these guikls. Thus the Yajiiavalkya- 
SiVhhitd^ (Chap. II) contains the following : 

1 

?irq: aqtf Wl^r; 

35TqiuT^ i 

g 'JyTfqcqJ qffqrtt: 111^:6. 


I. Chaukhamba Edition. 
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!1U ? 

^fur-^^sT-qT^fo?^ fqf^: I 

It follows from the above that guilds could possess 
corporate property, and lay down rules and regulations 
corresponding lo the 'Articles of Association’ of the present 
day, which it was a penal crime to violate. Their represen- 
tatives often transacted business with the court in their 
name and were held in high respect there. Some pure 
and virtuous men were appointed as their Executive 
•officers ( karya-chintahah ), Their relation lo the 
Assembly is unfortunately not quite clear. Though 
it is not clearly laid down whether they were 
appointed by the king; -or elected by the members 
themselves, the latter seems to be very probable 
from the tenor of the whole passage. Then, again, it 
appears from the line *^Karttavyam vachanajii ieshd^h 
samTiha^hitcio^dinaw,'’ that these officers possessed execu- 
tive authority over the members of the corporation, and 
could visit with punishment anyone who oisebeyed 
their decision. They were bound, h3\ve\cr, by 
the laws and usages of the corporation, and if they 
violated them in the exercise of their authority, and 
there was dissension between them and the general 
members, the king had to step in and make both 
parties conform to the established usage. The 


1. Perhaps Pasliaftrli in the Trivandrum Edition is a better reading.- 
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cKecutive officers, though vested with considerable 
authority, could not thus be autocrats by any means, 
and their ultimate responsibility to the law and custom 
was assured by the instrumentality of the Assembly. ^ 

Although no mention is made here of the 
President of the guild, the frequent reference to 
Srcshjhin in contemporary inscriptions shows that 
there was one ; but the real power seems now to have 
devolved upon the Executive officers. Thus the 
constitution of the guild during this period presented 
a very modern appearance, with a Chief and a -few 
Executive officers responsible to the Assembly. The 
corporate -.spirit of a guild is most strikingly mani- 
fested in verse 190, which lays down tnat everydiing 
acquired by a man while engaged in the busmess 
of the guild ( apparently including even gifts from 
king or other persons ), must be paid to the guild 
itself, and anyone failing to do this of his own 
accord, will have to pay a fine amounting to eleven- 
times its value. 

The importance attached to guilds and other 
corporations at this period is best illustrated by the 
two following facts : 

1. The violation of agreements entered into 
with the corporations ( Samvid-vyatikrama ) is already 
recorded in Ydp'iavalkya and Mann as one of the 
recognised titles of law ( M. VIII, 5 ; Y, II, 15 ). 


1. This point is made quite clear by the commentators. Mitramisra, 
for example, quotes Y. II, 187, in support, of the fact that 
the Assembly could punish the Executive Officers. ( Viram, 
p. 48S. ) This point has been treated in detail later on. 
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2* Yajnavalkya lays down the general maxim 
{ see verse 186 ) that the duties arising from the 
Rules and Regulations of the corporation ( S^mayika^ h 
not inconsistent with the injunctions of the sacred 
texts, ar. well as the regulations laid down by the 
king, must be observed ' with care, thus placing the 
duty towards the guild almost on an equal footing with 
that towards the State. 

It appears from the last line quoted above that 
dissensions, and perhaps also quarrels, among 
members of the same^guild and between different guilds 
were not unknown. In such cases the king had to 
step in and make each party conform to the existing 
rules and usages. 

Reference to Guilds in the Mahabharata. 

A few passages occurring in the Mahabharata- 
indicate the high importance that the guilds 
enjoyed in general estimation. Thus guilds are 
described as one of the principal supports of the 
royal power, ^ and sowing dissensions among the heads 
of guilds, or inciting them to treason, is locked 
upon as a recognised means of injuring the enemy's 
kingdom.^ Duryodhana, after his . defeat by the 
Gandharvas, refuses to go back to his capital, for, 


1. Sa?naya is defined in the Narada-smriti as the aggregate of 
the rules settled by the corporations. Ncirada. X. 1. Hence 
the meaning of "the Samayika I have assigned above. 

2. References arc to the Critical Edition. 

3. Asramavasika-parva, ch. 7, VV, 7-9. 

4. Santiparva, ch. 59, V. 49 ; ch. 138. V. 63. 
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hum ]ia*ed as he was, he dared not face tiie h.cads 
of the guilds. *^Whnt will the heals of guikls (and 
others / say to rne and what shall I tell them in 

reply ?1 " Last, but not of the least Iniportance, is 
the verse in Sanli-parva which lays clown that no 
amount of expiation can remove th*e sins of those who 
forsake their duties to the guild Id which tliey belong.- 

An interesting reference to cruilds is also con- 
tained in a passage in the Hauve'^hia wliich describes 
the fatal wrestling match between Krisl’ina and the 

followers of Karhsa. T c arena which was built for 
accommodating visitors contained pavilions for the 
different guilds, and we are told that these pavilions, 
vast as -mountains, were decorated with banners 
bearing upon them the implements and the emblems 

of the several crafts. 3 

The clay seals discovered at Basarli, tlie site 

of ancient Vaisali, throw fir t her iiitcrcrting sidelight 
upon the guiId-organisat‘ons of this period. The 
following legends, am'>"'g others* occur oi a number 
of them.*^ 

1. S'rcshl]u^sdrt''>T 

2. S)eshOii-kuli^ \ 

3. f^rcs>htfti-ntgarna. 

4. Kuh'':ci-'rgcTmc2, 


1. yan-iPirvi. rS. 2'>8, V. 15 

2. Sit roam, eh. 37, V. 14, 

3. S\n-’*ar nm-rdravva-yuhtabh^h natakabliii-ninn’.<.ram I 
Sreninap-cha g^nanuiT-cha man eh a bhanly-acha^-opaniah }[ 

ffarivamsa Ch. Sd. v. 5. 

4 . Anunai hepori of the Archcvolos^ira! Survey of India, 1903 - 4 , 
p. 107 ff ; 1911 - 19 , p. 50 ; 1913 - 14 , p. 133 ff. 
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The crucial word in the above legends, viz., 
nigamjii has bee/i usually rendered .by the scholars, 
as 'guilds' or 'corporations.* Professor D, R. Bhan- 
darkar, howcver, contends^ that there is no authority 
for this meaning and suggests that the word should 
be taken in its ordinary sense, viz., ‘a city.' Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar is undoubtedly right in his con- 
tention, and until some chance discoveries definitely 
estabish the meaning of the term, it is, I believe, 
sate to accet liis suggestion. 

The legends quoted above would thus refer to 
cities administered by S^'ieshfjns, Kiihkas and Sditha-- 
vdlias, jointly or severally. Such a state of things, 
though unusual, cannot be regarded, however, as 
absolutely unique ni view of the great mercantile 
organisations or Southern India to which a detailed 
reference will be made in a later section of this 
chapter. In Northern India, too, an inscription at 
Csvalior^- refers to a Board of S'reshthis and Sdrtha- 
vdhas administering the city in the year S77 A.D. 

Now the words 6'reslUln, Sdnhavdha and Kulika^ 
are ordinarily used in Sanskrit literature to denote 
the chief of a guild or caravan. it is clear there- 
iore, that the ciay-sea.s referred to above belonged 
to guilds which were powerful enough to be recog- 
nised as the ruling authority in a city. As we have 
seen above, there aie references in the Jdtaka stories 
to villages of artisans and traders, and possibly simi- 


1. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 170 ff. 

2. Ep. hid.. Vol. 1. p. 159 ff. 

o, I take the word to be the same as Uidaka. 
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lar state of things prevailed in the 4th' and 5th 
centuries A.D. In any case, in the present state of 
our knowledge, the only legitimate conclusion ' from 
the Basarh seals seems to "be, that there were power- 
ful guild-organisations, with ruling authority, in various 
cities of India during the Gupta period.! 

7. Later Dharma-mstra Period 

We now come to the period represented by the 
later Dharma-sastras like those of Narada and Brihas- 
pati ( 4th and 5th century A.D, ). The progressive" 
advancement of the guild-organisations is continued 


1. It may be mentioned here that the scholars who have taken the 
word nigama in the sense of a guild deduce quite different, though 
interesting, conclusions from the inscriptions of the Basarh seals: 
Tiie following remarks of Dr. Bloch may be quoted as a specimen. 

"The most numerous amonr the seal inscriptions is that refer- 
ring to the corporation or g :ild (aigama) of bankers {sreshthin), 
tradere (sarttiavaha), and merchants {kulika). It is invariably 
combined with other seals giving the names of private individuals, 
only in one instance it is found together with the seal of the 
Chief of Prince's Ministers. The list of private names is 
fairly conspicuous. A great many of them are distinguished 
as merchants {kulika). One person, Hari by name,” styles 
himself both kulika and pratbama kulika. Two persons arc 
called bankers {sreshthin), and one Dodda by name, was a 
sartharaha or trader. Generally two or even more of the 
seals of private individuals are found in combination with 
each other or with the seal of the guild of bankers, etc., 
of which evidently most of them were members. It looks 
as if during those days, something like a modern chamber 
of commerce existed in upper India at some big trading 
centre, perhaps at Patallputra.” {.4nnual Report of the 
Archwological Suney, 1903-4, p. 104.) 
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during this period. Tn Narada, as well as in Brihaspati 
separate chapters are devoted to the title of law 
arising out of .the transgression of compact ( Saihvid- 
vyatihama ). Narada explicitly states that "the king 
must maintain the usages of the guilds and other 
corporations'. Whatever be their laws, their (religious) 
duties, ( the rules regarding ) their attendance, and the 
( particular mode of ) livelihood prescribed for them, 
that the king shall approve of.**^ ^X(^e are further 

told that “those who cause dissension among the mem- 
bers of an association shall undergo punishment of 
a specially severe kind; because they would prove 
extremely dangerous, like an (epidemic) disease, if they 
were allowed to go free. ”2 These injunctions of the 
Dharma-sctstras show in general way the high imoor 
tance attached to the guild-organisations as an impor- 
tant factor in society.. 

The literature of this period throws interest! ig 
side-light on the nature and origin of the guild-orga- 
nisation. Thus, regarding its raison d’etre we find 
the following in Brihaspati^ '■ 
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Jolly translates this passage as follows : — 

'‘A compact formed among villagers, companies 
fof artizans) and associations is (called) an agreement ; 
such (an agreement) must be obsen^ed both in times 
of distress and for acts of piety, 

, *AVhen a danger is apprehended from robbers or 
thieves, it is (considered as) a distress common to all ; 
in such a case, (the danger) must be repelled by all, 
not by one man alone whoever he may be/' ^ 

This translation does not commend itself to me, 
for the rendering of Joll 3 ^ *'such (an agreement) 
must be obsen’ed both in times of distress and for 
acts of pieU^" hardly gives any satisfactory^ meaning. 
The real significance of the passage seems to be that 
such convention is to be executed (/car^’n^O to provide 
against dangers and for the durpose of discharging 
their duties. 2 

In the next passage Jolly renders ^chata chaurn* by 
robbers and thieves. The sense of robbers and thieves 
is covered by^ the Sanskrit term 'chriura* but 
remains untranslated. 

The word occurs in '^ci-clidfa-hhala'pravefya^' and 
other analogous technical g> orcssions that occur fre- 
quently in the land grants of this period, and both 
Dr. Buhler and Dr. Fleet have taken it in the sense 


1. 5. B. E , Vol. S3, p. 3t7. 

2. The Santanu in 'BZiUiiikalc nnd ^DharniakZiryc* is to be 
explained by rhe rule **A7/;u7;r/ kanimia Samavard** cf. the 
explanation of 

Bhidyante brhlayCi-granihii—chhtdyanle sarvyascihsayah I 
Kilnyante ch~asya kavwncini tasm'm drishtc paravare jj 
by Vachaspati Mi^ra in Bliamaii. 
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of "irregular troops.’’! Then, Jolly’s translation of 
the last portion is also not satisfactory. It would 
strictly mean an injunction upon a particular individual 
not to repel the common danger. The real meaning, 
however, seems to be : "it is the united body, not a 
single individual, whoever (i. e., however great) he 

may be, that is able to repel the danger.’’ 

We are now in a position to understand the general 
purport of the whole passage. In the first two lines 
the author lays down the reasons why a compact 
should be entered into by the members of a guild 
and other corporation^: These are said to be (1) 
prevention of danger and (2) proper discharge of 
their duties (religious and secular). 

The last two lines mention specifically the dangers 
referred to above, viz., those from thieves, robbers 
and irregular troops (who probably infested the country 
after they were disbanded at the conclusion of a war), 
and justify the recommendation for a compact by 
stating that such dangers can be repelled only by the 
co-operation of all, and not by a single individual. 

It was thus fully realised that the value of co-operation 
lay in toe facilities it affords for preventing common 
dangers and performing common good. It must have been 
a deep-rooted consciousness of this utility of co-operation 
in the public mind that led to the growth and development 
of these guild-organisations. 

We ^ also learn from the same texts some of the 
formalities which accompanied the formation of a new 
guild. 


1. /. A. Vol. V, p. 115 ; Gupta Inscriptions, p. 9S, fn. (2) 
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TIhik Brihaspati says; ; — 

rRtqei I 

fcT-HR( nviTT tFP rKt?3;fo?)rirtf^il_ W ' 

It thus appears tlial the first step toward:; the 
organisation of a guild was to inspire rnutual confidence 
among the intending members. I'his rvas done by 
one of the following means: 

1. Kp.cIiu.-— T his no doubt refers to the ordeal 
described in detail in Narach I. 329-331 and Yajfni- 
valhya II. 11 ‘1-115. The person to be tested veas 
"to drink three mouthfuls of water in which ( an 
image of ) the deity whom he holds sacred has been 
bathed and worshipped. If he should meet himself 
with any calamity within a week or a fortnight (after 
having undergone this ordeal), it shall be regarded as 
proof of his guilt, ”2 otherwise he would be considered 
pure, and, of course, a worthy member of the guild. 

2. Lchha-huya. — This probably refers to a con- 
vention or agreement, laying dov.’n the rules and 
rceulations of the guild, to \vhich all must subscribe. 

3. Madimstha. — It is difficult to understand what 
this really means. It may refer to the practice of a 


1, ‘‘Mutual confidence havint; first been cstablhhcd by means 
of (the orcical by) sauted libation, by a stipulation in writing, 
or by umpires, they shall thsn set about their worV/* (XVI t, 
7; 5. n. E., Voh XXXIII, p 347.) 

2. Vol. XXXIir, p, 1!6. In the case under consiclcr- 
alion we have, of course, to substitute for 'Ruilt,* ‘unfitness 
fer membership/ 
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well-known man standing guarantee for the faithful 
conduct of another. 

After having inspired mutual confidence by one 
or other of these means the intending . members set 
themselves to work. The list of items of business 
■included various things besides the strictly professional 
business,! and these were probably inserted in a 
document which each of the intending members had 
to subscribe. Brihaspati preserves a specimen of such 
items in the following lines : 

11 ^ 

Thus the activity of the guilds was extended 
to a variety of objects of public utility such as the 
construction of a house of assembly, of a shed for 
(accommodating travellers with) water, a temple, a 
pool, and a garden. They also helped the poor peo- 


1. This of course would differ with different guilds and is re- 
ferred to in cTcneral terms, as follows, by Katyayana. 

SamuUmam tu yo dharinmas=tena dhdrmmena te sada I 
Prakwyuh sarvva-kdryydni svadhaniwsha vyavasthltah 11 
(quoted in Vivadaratnakara, p. 180.) 

2. XVII. 11-12. For Jolly’s translation of the passage, if. S. B. C , 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 347-8. 
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pie to perform the Sjms? 2 arns^ or facrificial acts en- 
joined by the sacred texts,^ 

All these were written in a formal document 
which was a valid agreement in ihe eye of the law. 
This aspect of the activity of guilds is borne witness 
to by the inscriptions. Thus the Junnar inscription, 
already referred to above, ^ mentions - the excavation 
of a cave and the construction of a cistern by the 
guild of corn^dealers. The Mandasor inscription^^ 
describes how a guild of silk- weavers built a mag- 
nificent temple of the Sun^ in tlie year 437 A.D., 
and repaired it again in 473-4 A.D. 


1. Jolly translates the. passage as ‘^relief to helpless or poor 
people.” But as ^Samskaras' is placed along with ‘^yajana- 
Arr/yfl,’ it must refer to the 12 or 16 Sathskaras mentioned 
in the Smritis. 

2, The duty specified by the expression **kulaya}jam nirodhaschci*' 
is difficult to understand. Jolly translates it as 'a common 
path or defence.” This is not, however, in keeping with the 
view of any of the commentators like Chandesvara or Mitra- 
misra. The former explains the passage as ^^kulavafiam 
kurinasya ayanam {auayanam)^ nirodho diirjjaua-pravesa-vara^ 
nam, f.e., importation of good men and the prohibition 
of bad ones. {Vivadamtiiakara, p. 182) 

Mitramisra explains it as ^^dutbhlkshady-apsgamapa^yyanta^va 
dharanam'* which probably means the maintenance of people 
till the famine, etc, is over. Mitramisra also notes a variant 
reading kidyayanamrodhalf and explains it as * kidyayah 
iravartaua-pratlbandhaii'^ i^e , the excavation of tanks, wells, 
etc, and the damming of water-courses (Viram., p. 425.) 

3. See p, 33, above. 

4. Fleet — Gupta Inscripthnst No. 18. 
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8. The constitution of guilds. 

The executive machinery which enabled the 
guilds to perform these multifarious works is also 
described in some detail in Brihaspati. There was a 
chief or president, assisted by two, tliree or five 
executive officers (XVIL 9, 10).^ Brihaspati says 

that only persons who are honest, acauainted with 
the Vedas and their duty, able, self-controlled, sprung 
from noble families, and skilled in every business, 
shall be appointed as executive officers.^ 

These officers, seem to have exercised considerable 
authority over individual members in their official 
capacity. Thus, according *to Brihaspati, if an indivi- 
dual failed to perform his share of the agreement, 
though able to do the same, he was punished by 
confiscation of his entire property and by banishment 
from the town. For the man who falls out with 
his associates or neglects his work, a fine is ordained, 
amounting to six nishkas of four suvarnas each. 
Banishment from the town is also the punishment of 


1. XVII. 10. The inscriptions of the Vaillabhatta Svamin 
Temple at Gwalior ( Ep. Ind„ I, p. 154 ff. ) refer to the executive 
officers of several guilds. Thus, for example, while referring to the 
oiimillers’ guilds, it at first mentions the names of the Chiefs of each 
guild ( TaiUkamahatiaka ) and then adds ^'and the other members of 
the whole guild of oiimillers.” The number of chiefs of the three 
guilds of oiimillers, is respectively 4, 2, and 5. 

2. XVII. 9. Persons not deserving of these posts arc also men- 
tioned in detail. ( Brih., XVII. 8, ) 

4 
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one who injures the joint stock, or breaks tlic mutua) 
agreement. 

The executive officers could deal with the wrong- 
doers in whatever way they liked, beginning from 
mild censure and rebuke and culminating in any punish- 
ment up to expulsion,! In' administering these tlieir 
hands were unfettered, for Brihaspati states explicitly 
that “whatever is done by those {heads of an associ- 
ation), whether harsh or kind, towards other people 
in accordance with prescribed regulations, 2 must be 
approved of by the king as well ; for they are decl- 
ared to be the appointed managers (of affairs).' 

The king, however, could interfere in specified cases. 
Thus the next verse tells us, “should they (heads of 
an association) agree, actuated by hatred^ on injuring 
a single member of the fellowship, the king must 
restrain them; and they shall be punished, if they 
persist in their conduct.*'"^ It seems that any person 
punished by the president could appeal to the king, 
and if it would appear that the conduct of the president, 
was not in accordance with prescribed regulations but 
simply actuated by personal feelings, the king could 
rescind his resolutions. These two passages seem to 


1. XVII. 17. 

2. This phi ase is to be added to Jolly's translation of the 
passage in 5 B.E., XXXIII, p, 349. For the original runs as follows: 
Taih kntaifi yat svadhaimena nigrahanugrabarh nrinam 1 Tada- 
jnamanumantavyath nisrishtar^ha hi te smrilah |1 NlsrishiJiUbah 
is explained by Mitramiira as **wwjruita-Laryah’'* ^^Viram., p. 430) 

3. XVII. 18 ; .S.5 . Vol XXXIII. 

4 Vol, XXXIII, p. 349. 
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indicate that while the independence of the association 
was respected by the king, the security of a person 
from the occasional fury of a democratic assembly 
was duly safeguarded. It was probably by such means 
that a reconciliation was sought to be made between 
the contending claims of individual and corporate 
rights. 

The democratic element. 

In spite of this exercise of high authority by the 
executive officers the democratic element was quite a 
distinguishing feature of the guild organisations of this 
period. There v/as a ffiouse of assemblyl where the 
members of the guild assembled to transact public 
business from time to time. According to Narada, 
regular rules were laid down for the attendance of 
members, and the king had to approve of them, 
wha'ever they might be.^ *■' It appears from Mitra- 
misra’s co.nment on the passage, that the sound of 
a drum or other instruments was a signal for the 
attendance of members in the guild hall for the 
transaction of the affairs of the community.3 Regular 
speeches seem to have been made in the assembly, 
and the idea of ‘liberty of speech’ was probably not 
unknown. Thus Chandesvara quotes the following 
passage from Katyayana in his Vivadaratndkara, 

and adds the comTient ?rr sTTrjf ^ 


1. Brih.. XVII. It. 2. Nar,. X.3. 3. Viram . p. 430. 
4. Bib Ind^t p. 179 
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This seems to imply that the executive officer 
who injures another for having said reasonable things, 
interrupts a speaker (lit. gives no opportunity to the 
speaker to continued, or speaks something improper, 
is to be punished with 'purvasahasadanda/ 

Several minor regulations also clearly bring out 
the democratic feeling that pervade j these institutions. 
Thus it is ordained by Brihaspatl with regard to the 
executive officers or other persons deputed to manage 
some affairs on behalf of the guild, that whatever is 
acquired (such as a field or a garden acquired in 
course of a boundary dispute in a law court), or 
preserved (from a thief) by them, and whatever debt 
is incurred by them (for the purpose of the guild), or 
whatever is* bestowed upon the community as a mark of 
royal favour, all this is to be divided equally among all 
the members. 1 If however the money borrowed by the 
executive officers was spent by them for their own indi- 
vidual ends and not for the interest of the guild, they 
were liable to make good the amount. 

It appears from some comments^ of Mitramisra that 
the inclusion of new members in a guild and the ex- 
clusion of old members from its fold depended upon 
the general assembly of the guild. He also quotes a 


1 Yittal’i nraptam rakshitaifi va ganartham va rinaifi krltam I 
Rnjaprasadalabdhancha sarveshameva tatsamamiti || Viram.,ip. 432. 

The bracketted portion in the above translation is taken from 
the commentary. 

2 Yi tu samiidayanugrahattadnntarbhavaifi praptah ye cha 
samLidavnkshobhadlna tato bahirbhiitastan pratyaha sa [Kutyayanah] 
eva. 
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passage from Katyayana to show that the new member 
would at once share, equally with others, the existing 
assets and liabilities of the guild and enjoy the fruits 
of its charitable and religious deeds, whereas the man 
who was excluded from the guild would at once cease 
to have any interest in any of them. Chandesvara, 
author of the Vivadaratnakara, also quotes the same 
passage! and informs us that it required the consent of 
all to become the member of a guild, but one might 
give up the membership of his own accord. 

The passages quoted above also indirectly bear 
testimony to the fact that the guilds possessed some of 
the powers and functions of a democratic assembly. Thus 
it is clear that 

(1) The guild was recognised as a corporation in a 
law court where it was represented by selected members 
to contest the possession ^*of a field, garden, etc. 

(2) The guild possessed corporate immovable 
property like field, garden, etc. 

(3) The executive officer could contract loan on 
behalf of the gulid. - 


1 . Gananam srcnivarganarn galah syuryyopi madhyatam | 
Prakritasya dhanarnasya samarfisah sarva cveti il 
Tathaiva bhojyavaibhavyadanadharmakriyasu cha [ 
SamuhasyomsabhagI syat pr aggatastvamsabhanna tviti il 
( Viratn. p. 432 ) 

V. Rtn. reads praktanasya £or prakritasya in line 2, vaibhajya for 
vaibliavya in line 3, and pragata for praggata in line 4 ( p. 187 ) 

Ye sarvvasammatya ganadimadhyapravishtastepi sarvve purvva- 
dhanasya rinasya cha bhaginoh bhavantltyarthah. Pragatastvaifisa- 
bhag^na tu, pragatah nijaprayojanamatrena ganadibhyo vahirbhutah 
namsabhagityarlhah. { V. Rtn. p.l88. ) 
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(4) Charitable ahd religious deeds were performed 
on behalf of the corporation, each individual member of 
which was supposed to have enjoyed the benefits 
thereof. 

(5) One could cease to be a member of the guild 
of his own accord* 

A later inscription found at Kaman in the old- 
Bharatpur State and belonging to about the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. furnishes many interesting details about 
the guilds. It appears that while carrying out the 
objects for which they received any endowment, they 
did not pay out of their common funds but levied a 
small cess on members. Further, the inscription states 
that a particular guild included every member who 
followed^ the same profession and each member was 
to contribute a fixed amount.^ 

But the most characteristic democratic element 
in the whole system was the ultimate responsibility 
of the executive officers to the assembly. This point 
is fully treated by Mitramisra.2 He takes verse 187 
of the second chapter of Yajnavalkya to refer to the 
Mukhyas, and recites the following text from Katyaya- 
na as an illustration of the doctrine (the right of the 
assembly to punish its chiefs). 

^ 11 
Thus any of the executive officers who was guilty* 


L Ep. Ind, XXIV, p. 333. 
2. Viram , p, 428. 
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of any heinbus criminal act, who created dissensions, 
or who destroyed ihe property of the association, could 
be removed, and the removal was only to be notified 
to, but not necessarily sanctioned by, the king. As the 
executive office''s possessed great powers it might not 
always have proved an easy affair to remove them if 
they assumed a - defiant altitude.^ In such cases the 
matter was to be brought to the notice of the king as 
appears fron the following verse in Brihaspati-Samhita : 

gw I 

eng. 

The king would hear both sides and, of course, 
decide in such cases according to the ' special rule of 
the guilds, as already noticed above (p. 221^^ He would 
then give his decision and enforce his decree. 

Mitramisra is quite explicit on this point. He 
says that the removal of the executive officers was 
the proper function of the assembly (samuha), and that 
the king would step in to punish these men only when 


1 C/. the passages in Arthasastra quoted above on pp. 24-25. 

2 XVIL 23. “When a dispute arises between the chiefs and the 
societies i the Idng shall decide it, and shall bring them bad; to their 
duty,” (S. B, Voi; XXXIir, p. 349. ) This is corroborated by 
epigraphic records {Ept Ind* XXIV, p. 34). 

3 See also Narada. X. 3 and Jagannatha’s comment upon it, 

Nar.> p, 184i > ‘ 
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the assembly found itself unable to do so 

?:igi 

The above circumstance furnishes a most striking 
illustration of the royal in’erference in the affair of 
guilds. That the king could uphold the cause of an 
individual if he thought that he was a victim to 
jealousy or hatred, has already been noticed before. 
Some other cases of royal interference may be gleaned 
from the following verses ot Narada 

^qf JT 11'^ 

Sl^qfq rlSTSIT ^q^^Ttftfqq'cfqr^ llvs^ 


1. As an illustration of ibis, he quotes M. VIII, 219-221, refer- 
red to above on p.30 where it is enjoined*upon the king to banish the 
person who violates his agreement with a corporation* Mitramisra 
here takes the whole passage as referring to *mukhyas' or executive 
officers alone. He also similarly explains the following passage of 
Brihaspati \\ith reference to ‘mukhyas’ alone. 

“An acrimonious or malicious man, and One who causes dissen- 
sion or does violent acts, or who is inimically disposed towards the 
guild, association or the king, shall be instantly expelled from the 
town or the assembly ( of the corporation ).** 

He then adds the following comment ; 

“ to be expelled from the place of the assembly, i.e . , by the 

assembly itself*’. It cannot be argued that this interpretation is wrong 
inasmuch as the assembly has no right to award punishment. For 
the passage quoted above from Kaiyayatia conclusively proves that it 
is the assembly which has the right to punish the executive officers”. 
Viram. p.429. 

2. X.4.5.7. Translated in S. B. F., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 154-5. ’ 
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Thus the king could forbid a combination of 
•different associations (possibly of a hostile nature), 
arming of those bodies without due causes, and the 
conflict between them. He could also prevent them 
from undertaking such acts as were either opposed 
-to his wish or interests, or of contemptible and im- 
moral nature. 

The extant commentary! on these passages of 
the Narada Smriii, which, though of late date, may 
be assumed to have been handed down from more 
ancient times, throws new light upon the relation of 
the king and the corporations like guilds. It runs as 
follows: 

f^SlfcT^T ^r^lT^RT II 

What the commentator means to say is this, In 
the previous sutras (X. 2-3 — see above) it has been 
laid down that the king must maintain the rules and 
usages, settled by the guilds and other corporations, 
whatever they might be. Now they might form 
such legulations as **we shall ask the subjects not to 
pay taxes to the king"', '\ve shall always go naked, 
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we shall ‘gamble/' '*we shall visit prostitutes/' '\ve 
shall drive at excessive speed along the public road/' 
"vve shall worship at those places where Sakhotaka 
grows/' etc. In that case it might be urged to- be 
the duty of the king to maintain even these regulations. 
In order to safeguard against such contingencies, the 
above exceptions have been laid down. This proves, as 
nothing else could have done, the supreme importances 
attached to these corporations. A king could interfere 
with them only in some specific cases, but otherwise 
they were free to act in whatever way they liked, and 
the king was bound to accept their decision. 

9. Guirds as ordinary Courts of law. 

We have already seen that the guild as a whole 
possessed considerable executive and judicial authority 
over its members. The passages quoted above to illus- 
trate this must however be taken to signify that the 
authority extended over, and covered, onb^ those relations 
in which they stood to the guild. In other words, the 
guild could only interfere in cases which affected, or 
had a tendency to affect the transaction of business. 
The following passages m Brihaspati seem to show, 
however, that the guild also formed part of the ordinary 
tribunals of the country, 

"Relatives, guilds, assemblies (of co -habitants), and 
other persons duly authorised by the king, should decide 
lawsuits among men, excepting causes concerning violent 
crimes (sahasa). 

"When a cause has not been (duly) investigated by 
(meetings of) kindred, it should be decided after due 
deliberation by guilds ; when it has not been (duly) 
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examined by guilds, 'it^should be decided by 'assemblies 
(of co-habitants) ; and when it has not been (sufficiently) 
made out by such assemblies, (it should be tried) by 
appointed (judges).*'! 

It would certainly follow from the above, that 
the guild formed the second of the four ordinary 
courts of justice, from each of which an appeal lay 
successively to the next higher ones. The chapter in 
which these passages occur deals generally with the 
constitution of the court of justice and there is nothing 
to show that the judicial functions of the guild 
noticed here related to its members alone or simply 
with reference to its own proper business. The very fact 
that Brihaspati has noticed these latter functions 
separately in a later chapter, seems to prove that in the 
pa'^-sages, quoted above, reference is made to the guilds 
as ordinary courts of law. The exception noticed in verse 
28, viz»f causes concerning violent crimes, also proves 
that the writer had in view only the ordinary courts of 
justice. 

The chiefs of guilds also played an important role 
in local administration. This is proved by the Damodarpur 
Copper plates. Two of them, dated in the years 433 
and 438 A. D., in the reign of the Gupta emperor 
Kumaragupta I, contain the following passage^ : 


1. I 28, 30 ; 5*. B. K., Vol. XXXIII. p- 281, 

The word Sreni has been rendered by Companies (of artizans) in the 
original passage but I have substituted the word ’guild^ for it. Cf. 
also Narada 107, p. 6. 

2 Ep. Tnd. Vol. XV, p, 130 
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TrJR^fe— 

- aqqf 

'‘While Kumdr^amdtya Vetravarmma was adminis- 
tering the government of the locality in the company 
of nagara-heshihi Dhritipala, sdrthavdha Bandhumitra, 
prathama-kuUka Dhritimitra, pralhama-^dyastha Sam- 
vapala.*' 

10. Epigraphic Evidence 

Some interesting side-light on the organisation of 
guilds is furnished by inscriptions of this period. Thus 
the I ndore Copper-plate Inscription of Skanda Gupta^ 
dated in the year 146, i.e. 465 A. D., records the gift of 
an endowment, the interest of which is to be applied to 
the maintenance of a lamp which has been established in 
a temple for the service of the Sun-god. We are further 
told that ‘*this gift of a Brahmana's endowment of (the 
temple of) the Sun (is) the' perpetual propert^^ of the guild 
of oilmen, of which Jivanta is the head, residing at the 
town of Indrapura, as long as it continues in complete 
unity, (even) in moving away from this settIement/^2 
Several interesting points are to be noted in this short 
reference to a guild. Besides the custom of designating a 
guild by the name of its headmen, it distinctly points to 
the mobility of the body, and more importance is 
evidently attached to the unity of the guild, than the ' 
place where it settles. This is an evidence of the high 


1. Fleet — Gupta inscriptions. No. 16. 

2. Ibid^ p, 71, 
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state of guild -organisation, for none but a fully organised 
body could thus shift from place to place and yet retain 
its unity and public confidence. 

By far the most interesting account of a guild is 
that furnished by the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Kumaragupta and BandhuvarmanJ It relates how a 
guild of silk-weavers, originally settled at Lata, immi- 
grated into the city of Dasapur, attracted by the virtues 
of the king of that place. Here many of them took to 
different pursuits. Some learnt archery and became 
good fighters, others ^ndopted the religious life and 
discoursed on religious topics. The prudent among 
them learnt astrology and astronomy, while a few gave 
up all worldly concerns and took to an ascetic life. 
Various other professions were also followed, while a 
number of them adhered to the hereditary profession of 
silk-weaving. Thus the guild^ flourished at Dasapura, 
and built in the year 436 A D. a magnificent temple 
of the Sun out of its accumulated riches. In course of 


t Ibidt No. 18. 

2 In his introduction to the inscription Fleet remarks as follows : 
“It (the Inscription) narrates, in the first place, how a number of 
silk- weavers immigrated from the Lata Vishaya, or central and sou- 
thern Gujarat, into the city of Dasapura, and how some of the band 
took up other occupations while those who adhered to their original 
pursuit constituted themselves into a separate and flourishing guild" 
(C. /. 7., Ill, p. 80), The verse 19 however makes it quite clear, that 
the guild included all the members described in verses 16-19. For, 
after referring to them in detail in the above verses, the author con- 
cludes : **adh}kam^abhivibhati ireiilr-evam pvakaraih** ( V.19 ) which 
certainly signifies that the guild flourished through all these men. 
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time the temple fell into disrepair, and was repaired 
by the same guild in the year 472 A. D. 

This highly interesting inscription, couched in 
verses that recall the best days of Sanskrit Knvya Liter- 
ature, has preserved for us a vivid account of one of 
the best specimens of the ancient guilds that constituted 
such a remarkable feature of ancient Indian society. 
It invalidates the notion, too generally entertained, 
that guilds were stereotyped close corporations of 
craftsmen, busy alone with their own profession and 
lililc susceptible to culture or progress. It portrays 
before us the picture of a guild of silk-weavers, proud 
of their own profession and true to their own organ- 
isation,^ but displaying within these limits art activity 
and keenness for all-round progress ihil is really sur- 
prising. There were among them martial spirits, valor- 


Flcct nko trai^slatcs the pnsrages (o the ramc effect ; “(And so) the 
puild rhincs gloriously all nrciind, ihrcrgh tho.'C who arc cf thin 

sort and thtoiigh others who, etc *' including thereby, within the 

guild, men following difforcnl pursuits as described above. Now 
they were all silk-weavers when they were in Lata, and took to 
different pursuits while at Mandasor. If then this motley body is 
still called the guild of silk-weavers, it must follow that they 
constituted a guild while at Lata and that the organisation con- 
tinued although some of the members gave up the hereditary^ 
pursuits in their new abode. That the whole body of a guild could 
thus remove to another place has been proved by the Indore copper- 
plate mentioned above. 

1. Thus when the temple of the Sun is built, or is again repaired' 
it is said to be done by the orders of the mild and V ats''.bh?ui 
composer the at L r t •'inmancl of the guild ; cf. the 

It st ver.v . 
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■o’ls in battle, who 'even to-day effect by force the 

de=^truction of their enemies; while there were others, 
unassuming in their modesty and devoted to discourses 
of religion, men who overcame the attachment forworld- 
ly objects and were characterised by piety and good- 
ness, — very gods in an earthly habitation,' The science 
of astrology was cultivated by them while the finer arts 
like poetry were not neglected, as is abundantly evi- 
denced by the brilliant poem before us; for it is only 
among men who have the sense of appreciation for 
poetr^^ that such literature can flouiish. The guild in 
ancient India was thus not merely the means for the 
development of arts and crafts, but » through the 
autonomy and freedom accorded to it by the law of 
the land, it became a centre of strength, and an abode 
of liberal culture and progress, which truly made it a 
power and ornament of the society. 

10. Guild orgdnisaiion in later peiiods. 

The existence of guild organisations during the 
later period U attested' by a number of inscriptions. 
Of these an inscription at the ■ Vaillabhatta-svamin 
Temple at Gwaliorl is the most important. As 
has already been mentioned, it refers to the organis- 
ation of ^reshHiis and sarthavahas, etc., ruling the city 
of Gwalior in the year 877 A.D., indicating thereby 
that the -political importance of 'these old i-istiiuiions 
remained undiminished. The inscription, bsfid's, 
.records endowments mide with th * of oit- 

mi tiers and gardeners, and the way in which these 


1. Ep^Ind,, Vol.I, p. I59ff 
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are described throw some light on their constitution. 

Mention is made, by name, of four chiefs of the oil- 
millers of Sri-sarvesvarapura, two chiefs of the oil- 
m Hers of Srlvatsa-svamipura, and four chiefs of the oil- 
millers of two other places, and we are told that these 
together with the other (members) of the whole guild 
of oil-millers should give one paW:a of oil per oil- 
mill every month. Similarly, the other endowment 
was to the effect that the seven chiefs, mentioned by 
name, and the other (members) of the whole guild of 
gardeners should give fifty garlands every day. 

It appears from the above that the guild organi- 
sation was still in full vigour and endowments were 
made with them as of old. They also illustrate the 
constitution of the guilds laid down in Brihcispati^ 
smriti,^ viz,, that there should be two, three, or five 
executive officers in each guild. For we have just seen 
that the oil-millers’ guilds had two or four, and the 
gardeners’ guild, seven such members. The very fact 
that they arc individually mentioned by name shows the 
importance of these officers, and this is quite in keeping 
with what we have learnt from the Briba^pati-smThi, 

Another inscription, ^ about the same period, refers 
to an important guild of horse-dealerrs who imposed 
a tithe upon all purchasers — including king and his 
provincial officers — of horses, mares and other animals . 
The members of the guild came from various countries 
and the proceeds of the tithe were naturally distributed 


1. Sec above, p. 40 . 

2. Pehoa inscription, Vol. T, p. 1S4. 
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among various temples situated in localities so far apart 
as Pehoa and Kanauj. In this case, again, not'only are 
the chiefs of the guild and their headman mentioned 
by name, but the native places of each individual are 
also given in detail* A guild of horse-dealers is also 
referred to in the Harsha Slone inscription dated 
973-74 A. D. and seven insciipiions of South 
India. ^ The Siyadoni insert pttons^ of the latter 
half -of the tenth century A.D., also record the gift of 
the guilds of betehsellers, oil-makers, and stone-cutters, 
and refer to an investment of 1 ,350 drammas with the 
distillers of spirituous liquor. The guild of vdguU^*a 
(hunters?) is mentioned in the Karitalai stone inscr-ntion^ 
of 'Ghedi Lakshmanaraja who flourished about the 
middle of the tenth centur 3 '' A.D., while the Deopara^ 
inscription of Vijayasena refers to Silpi -gosk/hi, appare- 
ntly meaning a guild of stone-cutters, inVarendraor 
North Bengal, 

'Communal and Professional Guilds’ are re- 
ferred to in an inscription at Kap in the South Kan- 
ara District, dated A.D. 1556.^ There were also guilds 
in the eighteenth centur 3 ^ It is thus quite clear that 
guild organisation continued down to the modern period. 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. II. p. no ff. SIT. TV, No. 514. A. R. I. E.. 
1953-4, p. 74 

2. £*/7. Vol. I, p. 167 fT. 

3. Ep, Ind., Vol. II. pp. 174 ff. 

4. Ep. hid,, Vol. I, pp. 311 ff. 

'Ep Afid , Vol, XX. p. 96. 

5 
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The permanent organibation of guilds represents 
the corporate activity in the ancient economic life at 
its best. There were also other forms in which co- 
operative spirit was disphiyed, and these require to 
be noticed in some detail, in order to gain a com- 
prehensive idea of the whole subject. Trade, carried 
on on joint stock principles, may be mentioned first 
under this head. This form of corporate activity 
seems to have been very ancient, and definite examples 
of it are furnished by the Jataka stories. Thus we read 
in Ghullakafestthi Jataka^ how a young man purchased 
the contents of a ship, which had just touched at 
the port, by the deposit of his ring. Shortly after- 
wards 100 merchants from Benares came for the 
same purpose, but having been told of the previous 
transaction they paid him a thousand coins each, and 
obtained a share of the merchandise along with him. 
Later, they paid him another thousand each, and got 
the whole merchandise for themselves, the young man 
having made altogether 200,000 over the transaction. 

Again in Kuta-Vanija-Jataka^ we lead of two 
merchants who entered 'into partnership and took five 
hundred wagons of merchandise from Varanasi to the 
country districts. The Suhanu-Jataka^ refers to *^the 
horse-dealers of the north* who apparentl 3 »^ carried on 
their business jointly. In the Introduction to *Kuta- 


1. Jat.,Vol. I,p. 114 

2. Jat., Vol. I, p. 404^ 

3. Jat., Vol, 11, p, 30. 
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Vanija-Jataka, No. 2,^ we read of two traders of 

' ' . ... 

Sravasti who joined in partnership and loaded five 
hundred wagons full of wares, journe^nng from east 
to west for trade. The Baveru-Jataka^ refers to mer- 
chants who jointly carried on their trade, and sold 
strange Indian birds, at fabulous price, in the kingdom 
of Baveru. The Maha-Vanija-Jataka^ relates the story 
of a number of merchants who entered into a temporary 
partnership. Thus we read : 

'^Merchants from many a kingdom came, 

and all together met 
Chose them a chief, and straight set out 

a treasure for to get. *'4 
These incidental references in the Jatakas un- 
mistakably point towards the system of joint transac- 
tion of business and shed a"new light on the corporate 
activities of the traders and merchants in ancient 
India. 

Kautilya has referred to this system in his Artha- 
sastra.5 The ancient Dharmasastras 6 have also laid 
down regular rules fo which is the Sanskrit 

technical term for it. Narada expounds the fundamental 
principles of this system in the following veises : 


1. Ibid, p. 181. 

2. Jat.. Vol. Ill, p. IZ6, 

3. Jat., Vol. IV, p. 350. 

4. English Translation of the Jatakas^ Vol IV, p. 22Z. 

5. P, 185. 

6. Nar. III. 1. 9; Brih. XIV, N32. Y. IT-262 ff. 
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J5^^^&Htr^0g(siT^: II 
^q^srfifi[Wt 5(T rf^Tqfr ^K^: i 
m\ fr5qTfqviT: n s 

g;p^Scqfv(xfi^T7r nr^r^ilrTT: 1 II v 

The essence of the system thus consisted in the 
transaction of business, for the purpose of gain, joint- 
ly by a number of persons each of whom contri- 
buted towards the common fund that served as the 
capital oi the Company. As the individual contri- 
bution formed the real basis of the whole system, 
Narada declares that the loss, expenses, and profit 
of each partner are proportioned to the amount con- 


1. Nar., p. 133, The verses are translated as follows in 5'. B, E.. 
Vol. XXXin, p. 124, 

(1) **Where traders or others carry on business jointly, it is 
called partnership, which is a title of law. 

(2) “Where several partners are jointly carrying on business for 
the purpose of gain, the contribution of funds towards the common 

slock of the association forms the basis (of their undertakings). 
Therefore let each contribute his proper share. 

to) Toe loss, expenses, and profit of each partner are 
Cl her cq to those of the other partners or exceed them or remain 
belov' them, according as nis share is equal to theirs, or greater or 
less, 

(4) ‘ Tne storeb, the food, the charges (for toils and the 

like), toe loss, the freight and the expense of keeping valuables 
must be duly paid for by each of the several partners, in accordance 
With the terms of their agreements-*' 
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tributed by him towards the Joint Stock Company/ 
Brihaspati al?o endorses this view but Kautilya and 
Yajnavalkya lay down that the profit, etc,, may be 
either in proportion to the amount contiibuled by 
each or as originally agreed upon among the partners. 
It thus appears that an agreement vas dravn up 
among the partners, intending to carry on bminc'^s toge- 
ther, in which the general principles upon which the 
business would be mrnaged were clearly laid down. 
By virtue of this agLeement some of the partners, 
probably on account of their greater pldll and special 
knowledge, might enjoy a greater share of the profit, 
than was warranted by the amount of money contri- 
buted by them. 

It is interesting to note that these essential 
principles of partnership were also fulh^ understood in 
the period represented by the Jataka stories, Thus it 
is related in the Kuta-Vani]a-]ataka that two mei‘-hants, 
called respectively '‘Wise* rnd ‘Wisest*, entered into 
partnership and took five hundred w*agons of merchan- 
dise from Varanasi to the country districts. There they 
disposed of their wares, and returned with tic piccccds 

to the city. When the time for dividing came, Wisest 
said, “I must have a double ihare,** “Why jo? rtled 
Wise. “Because while you are only Wise, I am Wisest, 
and Wise oueht to have only one share to Wisest s two. 


‘^But we both had an equal interest in the stock-m* trade - 
and in the oxen and wagons. Why should you have two 
shares ?** “Because I am Wisest/* And so they talked 
on till they fell to quarrelling. The rest of the story 
shows how the “Wisest** tried to impese upon the other 
but failed, and at last the two merchants made an equal 
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division of the profit,! The story thus clearly shows 
that while it was recognised as a general principle, that 
profits should be proportionate to the share one con- 
tributes to the stock-in-trade, the idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altoge- 
ther unknown. 

As the success of the Joint-stock business depended 
upon the individuals that formed the Company, the 
Smritis have laid down clear injunctions for the selection 
of partners. Thus Brihaspati lays down^ : 

‘‘Trade or other occupations seould not be carried 
on by prudent men jointly with such as are afflicted by 
an illness, ill-fated, or destitute. 

“A man should carry on business jointly with 
persons of noble parentage, clever, active, intelligent, 
familiar with coins, skilled in revenue and expenditure, 
honest, and enterprising.”^ 

An idea of the corporate spirit with which the 
business was cariied on may be formed from the 
following : — 

“Whatever property one partner may give (or 
lend) authorised by many, or whatever contract he may 
cause to be executed, all that is (considered as having 
been) done by all. 

The relation of the individual to the corporate body 
was also clearly laid down : 


1. Jat , Vol. I, p. 404- 

2. Ch. XIV. 

3. S. B, E., Vol. XXXin, p. 336. 
4 Ibid, p. 337. 
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‘When (a single partner acting) without the assent 
(of the other partners) or against their express instruc- 
tions injures (their joint property) through his negligence, 
he must by himself give a compensation to all his 
partners.’ 

“When any one among them is found out to 
have practised deceit in a purchase or sale, he must be 
cleared by oath (or ordeal), 

“They are themselves pronounced to be arbitrators 
and witnesses for one another in doubtful cases, and 
when a fraudulent act has been discovered, unless a 
(previous) feud should exist between them.“^ 

Thus the individual was responsible to the cor- 
porate body for h^s negligent acts and his other partners 
sat in judgment over him or gave evidence in the case. If 
a charge of Taud was brought against any person, his 
reputation had to be cleared by an ordeal or other tesls3 
and if his guilt was established he should be paid his capi- 
tal and expelled from the Company — his profits being 
forfeited to it^ On the whole the matter was decided 
by the corporate body itself, and the gui/ty individual 
v/as not liable to the jurisdiction of any outside authority 
for his misdeeds. On the other hand, his virtue was 
also rewarded by the same corporate body, for says 
Brihaspati : 

“That partner, on the other hand, who by his 
own efforts preserves (the common stock) from a 
danger apprehended through fate or the king, shall 
be allowed a tenth part of it (as a reward).^ 

1. Ibict pp. 337-8 ; cf. Nar. Ill, 5 ; Y. II, 263. 

2. Ihul. p. 337, 3. Brih., XIY. 7 

4.hY. IL 268. 5. XIV. 10, also cf. Nar. III. G; Y. II. 263. 
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The corporate body also looked after the interests 
of the individual even after his death. According to 
the same authority. 

"Should any .such pa:tncr in trade happen to die 
through wane of proper care, his goods must be shown 
(and delivered i to oTcers appointed by the king.”I 

It also appeals Iroin the comments of Chandesvara 
on ihe fourth verse ot Narada quoted above, that a part- 
ner, if necessiry, could draw from the common fund an 
amount regulated by the shaie he paid.2 

Till ige of the soil and vaiious arts and crafts, such 
as tile manubic'ure of aiticlcs made of gold, silver, 
liiicad, wood, stone or leather, were also carried on by 
the workers on the same principle oi partnciship. Unlike 
trade, however, the basis of parinership in these cases 
consisted, not of the capital money contributed by each 
but of the skill and technical knowledge which each 
bi ought to the work. As this natuially varied in different 
persons, the share of profit which each enjoyed was also 
different. Thus Brihaspati says : 

"When goldsmiths or other (artist.,) (:.c., workers 
in silver, thread, wood, stone or leather] practise their art 
jointly, they shall shaie the profits indue propoition, 
corresponding to the nature of their work.’’3 On the 
same principle, "the headman among a number of work- 
men jointly building a house or temple, or digging a pool 
or making articles of leather, is entitled to a double siiare 


1. S. B. E. Vol. XXXIII, 338 ; also cf. Nar- III, 7 : Y. II. 207 

2. Uddharnstasmat deyadravyat prayoj.maviscshadakarshanam 

(V. Rtn.. p 112 ), 

3. Chapter XIV. vv. 28 ff ; S: B. E , Vol. XXXIII, p. 340. 
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(of the remuneration)/’! and among the musicians * ‘he 
who knows how to beat the time shall take a share and 
a half, but the singers shall take equal shares/’^ The same 
principles were also applied even among thieves and free- 
booters when they came to divide their spoil. ‘*Four 
shares shall be awarded to their chief; he who is (specially) 
valiant shall receive three shares; one (particularly) able 
shall take two; and the remaining associates shall share 
al‘ke.^'3 On the other hand, if any of them is arrested, 
the money spent for his release is to be shared b}^ all 
a like, 4 

It is also worth}^ of note that priests carried on 

sacrificial act and ceremonies on the same principle of 

partnership. 5 Thus it is ordained that of the sixteen 

priests at a sacrifice, the first group of four who were 

the chief offidato’S would receive rbout the half, and 

the second, third and fourth groups, jespectively half, 

one-third and one-fourth of that. The commentator 

explains that if, for example, the sacrificial fee consists 

of 100 cows, each of the first group would receive 12 

and each of the succeeding groups, respectively 6, 4, 
and 3.6 

There was another kind*? of corporate activity in 
the economic life in ancient India which can be best 
rendered by the term “Traders* League.** As already 


1. Ibid^ p. 341. 2. Ibid, 

3, Ibid, 4. Katyayana, quoted in V. Rtn., p. 126. 

5. y. II. 208 ; also Nar. III. 8, 9; Brih. XIV. 15. 

6. Viram p 387 

7. I have already included ‘Traders^' in the list of guilds (p. 1 7 )• 
A separate treatment is necessary not only because the guild of traders 
is in many respects different from ordinary craft-guild but specially 
as its existence is denied by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
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noticed above, there was, no doubt, some sort of 
corporate organisation among the traders, during the 
early period, but bath Mrs. Rhys Davids^ and Richard 
Fick- who have studied the economic condition 
in ancient India deny the existence of any such de- 
finite and close organisation which could make the 
word ‘League’ applicable to it. These scholars, how- 
ever, confine their attention excludvolv to the Ta^^ka 
stories, or at best only to the BudJhist Literature, but 
the data furnished by these sources, interpreted in 
the light of other evidences, leave no doubt on the 
point. 

Several lataka stories refer to the organisation of- 
sea-goMg merchants. Thus the Valahassa Jataka^ rel- 
ates the story of five hundred merchants, with a chief 
at their head, who chartered a vessel for trading in Cey- 
lon. The Pandara-Jatakid also refers to the chartering of 
a vessel by ‘five hundred trading folk.’ We also read in 
the Supparaka Jataka^ how 700^ merchants got ready 
a skipper, and the treasure that vv'’as gained in course of 
the voyage was divided amongst them. 

Other lataka stories refer to the concerted commer- 
cial acuon of traders on land. The Jarudapana Jataka^ 
(both the story itself as weil as the Introductory episoJe 
pachchuppannavatthu) refers to a large caravan 


1. J. R. A. S. 1001, p. 869. 

2. Pick, p. 178. 3. Jat II, p 127. 

4. Jat, Vol, V, p. 75. 5. Jat., VoL IV, p. 136. 

6. The namber is not definitely stated but wc arc told that there 
■were 700 souls on board the ship, evidently including the sailors. 

7. Jat. Vol. 11, p. 294. 
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consisting of a number of traders of Sravasti (and 
Benares) who set off together under a chief (jetthaka), 

with cact-Ioads of wares. The traders, referred to in the 
Introductory episode, cama back together with their 
treasure trove, and went in a body to pay respects 
to the Btiddha, as they had done on the eve of their 
journey. The Guttila Jataka^ refers to certain traders 
of Benares who made a journey to Ujjeni for trade. That 
this was a concerted action on their part, appears quite 
clearly from the fact, that they lodged in the same place 
and enjoyed themselves together. 

The above instances clearly prove that the traders 
undertook commercial activities in an orgmised body. 
There are other considerations vvhich seem to show that 
the organisation was sometimes a permanent one. 

The term seUhi which occurs frequently in the 
Buddhist Literature should be taken to mean the 
representative of the communities of traders. Thus in 
Chullavagga VI. 4. 1. we are told that ' \ia^ha-Pm J'ka 
was the husband of the sister of the Rajagaha set (hi ^ 
Evidently here the term Rajagaha Setthi was intended to 
coavv^y the sense of a distinguished particular individual ; 
it could not mean a merchant in general. Again in 
Mahavagga VIII. 1-I6ff.^ . reference is made to the 
illness of the 'setthi at Rijagaha.' When the physicians 
declared that,he would die in course of a week, one of 
the merchants thought of the good services done by hun 
both to the king and to the merchants.* 


1. Ibid, p. 248. 

2. S. B. E., XX, p. 179. 3. S. B. E., XVII, p. 181 ff. 

4. Vinaya PiUka VoU I, p. 273. In S. B. E., Vol. XVII, p 181, 

nigama has been translated by ‘merchants’ guild, but see above, p. 41 . 
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and approached King Bimbisara for asking 
his physician to cure the sefthu The prayer was granted 
and the 5e///ii was cuied by the 103^3! ph3^sician. The 
latter asked for, and obtained, as his fee, two hundred 
thousand Kahapanas, to be divided equalty between 
himself and bis royal master. This incident illustrates 
the wealth and status of the ^seffhi/ and seems to show 
that he was the representative of the merchant class in 
the ro3^al court. This view is supported by the fact, that 
Sreshfhirif the Sanskrit equivalent for seUhi, is always 
used, in later literature, to denote the headman of a guild. 
Fick takes the term as denoting a ro37al officer, though 
he doe5v not deny the fact that he represented the 
mercantile community in the royal court. The translators 
of the Jatakas also have taken the same view and have 
rendered it by 'treasurer/ The main ground for this 
view seems to be that the Jataka stories frequent W refer 
to the set/ his as waiting upon the king.^ This is however 
readily explained, and the real nature of the seithis clearly 
demonstrated, by the passage in Gautama, quoted above, 
viz.: 

'"Cultivators, traders . (have authority to lay down 
rules) lor their respective classes. Having learned the 
(state of) affairs from those who { in each class ) have 
author it3^ ( to speak he skall give ) the legal decision. 
(Ga, XL 21 - 22 ) 

We have already referred to the instances of orga- 
nised activities of the traders, and the above injunctions 
of Gautama clearly demonstrate that the organisation of 


1 Jat. I, 269, 349 ; III. 119, 299,475; IV. 63. 

2 Ga. XL 21-22 ; S. B. E., Vol. ILp. 237. 
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the traders was recognised bv the law of the land. 
They had their own representatives whom the king was 
bound to consult before giving decision. This readily 
explains why the setthist whom we look upon as these 
representatives, had to frequently wait upon ihe king. 

Apart from the question of the real nature of the 
setlhis, the instances quoted above from the Jataka stories, 
read in the light of the injunctions of Gautama, hardly 
leave any doubt about the permanent organisation of the 
traders. 

Referring to “the trade of the trader, dealer, or 
middlemin/* Mrs. Rhys^-Davids remarks : “There is no 
instance as yet forthcoming pointing to any corporate 
organisation of the nature of a guild or Hansa league, 

She no doubt cites some instances from the Jatakas, but 
apparent ly rega’rd them as inere temporary union and 
remarks, in one instance, as follows ; “Nor is there any 
hint of Syndicate or federation or other agreement exis- 
ting between the 500 dealers.” 2 She does not, however, 
attach due itnpoftance to the fact, that in a legal code 
of ancient India, belonging almost to the same period as 
that represented by the Jatakas, the organisation of 
traders is distinctly referred to as having the authority 
to lay down rules for themselves, and occupying, as 
such, a definite place in the constitution of the State. In 
my opinion, it is impossible, in view of the proximity of 
the periods represented by the Gautama Dharmasutia 
and the Jataka stones, not to look upon the iastan-e; 


1, J. R. A. S., 1901, pp. S08-869. 

2. Ibid 
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quoted from the latter as illustrations of the corporate 
activities of that permanent organisation of traders which 
is contemplated in the former. 

The corporate organisations of traders had a rapid 
.growth and in course of' two centuries they displayed 
activities which have a surprisingly modern appearance. 
Thus Kautilya, in his Arthasastra, refers "to traders who 
unite in causing rise and fall in the value of articles and 
live by making profits cent per cent/'^ This activity 
seems to be very much ji;e th;? "comer" or ‘'trust" 
system which is only too well known at the present day. 

12 Gailcis in South Ind t and the Deccan, 

A,.b-rge number of inscriptions refers to coiporate 
activities among traders and artisans down to a very late 
period. The Lakohmeslu\ar inscription^ of prince 
Vikramaditya, dated about 725 A. D., refers to the guild 
of braziers, and in the constitution drawn up therein for 
the town of Porigere it is distinctly laid down that the 
taxes of all classes of people 'shall be paid into the guild 
there in the month of Karttika/ It is clear that the guild 
served here as the local bank and treasury. Another 
inscription at the same place, ^ dated about 793 A.D., 
refers to a guild of weavers and its head. The Mulgund 
inscription^ of Krishna II, dated 902-3 A.D., refers to a 
giant made by four headmen of guilds of three hundred 


1 ArthasSsfa, p. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol, XIV, p, 188 ff. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI. p. 166. 4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 193. 
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and sixty cities. This is an interesting and important 
testimony of the highly developed character of the 
oiganisation and the wide area over which it was exten- 
ded. We learn from a Tamil inscription of Tribhuvana- 
Chakravartin Rajadhirajadeva^ that the oil-mongers of 
Kanchi and its suburbs and those of the 24 ucigCLYcts met 
in a temple at Kanchi and decided that the oil mongers 
at Tirukkachchui should make provision for offerings and 
lamps in a temple at that village. This decision they 
agreed to observe as ^ jdti-dharma. An inscription of the 
time of Vikramaditya VI, ^ dated 1110 A.D., refers to the 
joint gifts of a number of guilds. We are told that **the 
120 ( members of the ) guilds, being ( convened ), made 
gifts to the god Kammatesvara of Ehur : the stone-cutters' 
guild assigned cne quarter of a gold piece; the braziers’ 
guild, as much lime for drawing sacred figures ( as was 
necessary ); the carpenters, blacksmiths, the goldsmiths, 
the baaHiimhar ( ? ), and others, an ada for each residen- 
ce. There are, besides, frequent refeiences to the guilds 
of oilmen, weavers, artisans and potters, etc., in inscrip- 
tions of the 12th and 13th century A D.3 An inscription 
at Nagaidhan in the Nagpur District, belonging to the 
seventh ceniury A. D., refers to a corpe^ration ( gana ) of 
elephant-riders ( Mahamatras ) and gives the name of Us 
Piesident ( sthavira ) and the 12 members of its Execu- 
tive Committee. The Assembly ( samuha ) of the corpora- 


1. G. Ep. R., 1910, p. 94f par. 28, 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 333. 

3- Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 23 ; G. Ep. R«, 1907, p. 50, No. 524 
G. Ep. R., 1913, p. 21, No. 136. 
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tioa made a rcqueai to th*.- ruler to make a grant ot land 
on their beliolf. hut the copperplrte recording the grant 
bears the seal of the g inn. — a goad — .'>ho‘ving its status and 
importance^ 

A number of inscriptions of the Yadava Dynasty, 
belonging to the 13th century A.D,, refer to the dona- 
tions made by a guild called Cliitujmeli or Chitramedi 
which appears to have been a guild of agriculturists. 
‘Significantly enough, the slabs on which these records 
are engrav‘'d bear the sketches of a plough ( Tamil meli, 
Telugu medi 1 together with other figures such as the 
bull, serpent, drum, purna-humbha, etc. The name of 
the village, Medikurti, whe^e several inscriptions of this 
guild have been found suggests its origin from medi, i. e. 
the plough. The records of this guild from the Tamil 
area are generally ch iractcrised by a pru^asti in verse 
which runs as fbllows : 

*'S^rimatarh Bhumi-putrlnam srimad-go-kshira-Jivinam Ij 
Sarvaloka-hitan—nyayyam chitramelasya slisansm n 
Jiyatdrii jagatam=etat palanam raditra-poshanam I 
S^sanarh Bhumi-putraoarh chaturvarna-kul- 

odbhavam^ H 

13. Mercantile Corp )}al{on^^ 

The merchants, specially of South India, were also 
distinguished fo their corporate organ sations. An ins- 
cription. dated 5^2 A. D., bclong’n^ to the Gujarat- 
Kathiiwar region records that a community of merchants 
approached the king with the request of being favouied 

1. Ep. Ind., XXVIII, p. 10, 

2 A, R. I. E., 1953-^, p G. For an exhaustive account of this and 
the other mcrchani guilds with which it associated itself, 

Cf Journal of the Mythical Society, Xo\ XLV/pp 29 ff. 
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his dcharo-stliiii-paira which they might utilise in 
protecting and favouring their own people. The I'ing 
"rr:ntcd such a document containing a long list of icgula- 
t’ons, adding at the end that he also approved of other 
ilchiiras that were handed down from ancient times. This 
is in full agreement with the injunctions of the Wastrels that 
ihc king should recognize the customary laws of guilds, 
corporations, etc.^ 

A stone inscription at Ahar, about 21 miles from 
Bulandshahr, probably of the 9th century A.D, refers to 
a community of Siivarnijfca traders.^ The Belgaum 
inscription of 1204 A.D.^' refers to a number of mercan- 
idc corporations and guilds, and the Nidagundi inscrip- 
tion^ of V^ikramaditya VI and Taikpa II, to an organi- 
sation of 505 merchants making various grants, in kind, 
for religious purposes. An inscription of the tenth j^car 
of Jatavarman Vira Pandya'"' refers to an assembly of 
mBrehants from 18 sub-divisions of 79 districts meeting 
together in a conference in which they decide to set apart 
the income derived from merchandise for repairs to a 
temple, e. g. t panam on each bundle of female cloths, 
each podi of pepper, arecanuts, and on each gold piece 
and the like. Again, an inscription from Ye\vur,6 dated 
1077 A. D., records that a sum of money was deposited 
v/ith the collective body of merchants of Sivapura, at the 


I. Ibid, XXX, p. 169. Sec above, p. 24. 

2 . Ibid, XIX, p. 55. 

3. Ep, Ind., Vol. ’Kill, p. IS. 4. Ibid, p. 12. 
5. G. Ep. R., 1915, p, 104. 

0, Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 273. 

6 
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lion made a reque*'.! lo ihe ruler lo make a grant ot land 
on their behalf, but the copperplate recording the grant 
bears the sea! of the g ina—n goad— •'.ho-ving its status and 
importance.^ 

A number ol inscriptions of the Yadava Dynasty, 
belonging to the 13th century A.D,, refer to the dona- 
tions made by a guild called Chitrumeli or Chitramedi 
which appears to have been a guild of agriculturists. 
‘Significantly enough, the slabs on which these records 
are engrav-'d bear the sketches of a plough ( Tamil melt, 
Telugu rnedi ^ together with other figures such as the 
bull, serpent, drum, pTirna-kumbhci, etc. The name of 
the village, Meiikurti, whe^e several inscriptions of this 
guild have been found sugge^t^ its origin from rnedi, i. e. 
the 'plough. The records of this guild from the Tamil 
area are generally characterised by a prurastz in verse 
which runs as follows : 

‘'SYImatam Bhumi-putrTnam srimad-go-kshira-Jivinam Ij 
Sarvaloka-hitan^nyayyam chitramelasya sasamm Ij 
Jiyatam jagatum«‘Hat palaoam raditra-poshanam I 
S'Ssanam Bhumi-putranaih chaturvarna-kul- 

odbhavam^ " 

13. Mercantile Coipj^alions, 

The merchants, specially of South India, were also 
distinguished fo their c:)rporate organ sations. An ins- 
cription. dated 5^2 A. D., belong'n^ to the Gujarat- 
Kathiuvar region records that a community of merchants 
approached the king with the request of being favoured 

1. Ep. Ind., XXVIII, p. 10. 

2 A. R. !• E., 1953*4, p 0. For an ex'inustlvc account of this and 
the other merchant guilds with which it associated itself, 

Cf Jounial of the Afythical Sociciy, Vol XLV, pp 29 ff. 
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with his dchdr a-sthiti-patra which they might utilise in 
protecting and favouring their own people. The king 
granted such a document containing a long list of regula- 
tions, adding at the end that he also approved of other 
dchdras that were handed down from ancient times. This 
is in full agreement with the injunctions of the ^dstrds that 
the king should recognize the customary laws of guilds, 
corporations, etc.^ 

A stone inscription at Ahar, about 21 miles from 
Bulandshahr, probably of the 9th century A.D, refers to 
a community of Suvarnn{Ica traders.^ The Belgaum 
inscription of 1204 A.D.3 refers to a number of mercan- 
tile corporations and guilds, and the Nidagundi inscrip- 
tion^ of Vikramaditya VI and Tailapa II, to an organi- 
sation of 505 merchants making various grants, in kind, 
for religious purposes. An inscription of the tenth year 
of Jatavarman Vira Pandya^ refers to an assembly of 
merchants from 18 sub-divisions of 79 districts meeting 
together in a conference in which they decide to set apart 
the income derived from merchandise for repairs to a 
temple, e. g. i panam on each bundle of female cloths, 
.each podi of pepper, arecanuts, and on each gold piece 
and the like. Again, an inscription from Yewur,^ dated 
1077 A. D., records that a sum of money was deposited 
with the collective body of merchants of S"ivapura, at the 


1. Ibid, XXX, p. 169. See above, p. 24. 

2 , Ibid, XIX, p. 55. 

3. E/?, Vol.Xm, p. 18. ' 4. Ibid,pAl. 

5. G, Ep. R,, 1915, 

6. Ep. Ltd., Vol, XII. p. 273. 

6 
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interest of 25 p.c., out of which they were to maintain a 
fire offering. Another inscription 1 makes similar provision 
for feeding a Brahmana out of the interest of money depo- 
sited with merchants. 

A union of traders' is specifically refeircd to in an 
inscription ,2 in a temple at Tirumuruganpundi, of the 
time of Vikrama Chola The organisation extended almost 
throughout Southern India and consisted of five hundred 
members. According to an inscription^ of the time 
of the W. Chalukya king Jagadckamalla II, dated 
1178 A.D., southern Ayyavole or modern Aihole 
{ Bijapur District ) was the residence of five hundred 
merchants. A Pandya inscription of the iOth century 
A.D. /‘found in a village in the Tinncvclly District, 
refers to the Ayyapolil-5CO guild. Ayyapolil is the 
Tamil form of Ayyavole. Several trading centres 
were called Ayyavoles of the south, probably 

indicating branches of the main guild.4 This corpo- 
rate mercantile body is frequently referred to in 
South Indian epigraphs. Thus we learn from a 
Kanarese inscription^ that the five hundred 
of Ayyavole, the ndndde^^is, the scUJiis, etc., having 
assembled, granted a tax for the worship of the 
god Ahava-mallesvara. Again, the Mnnagoli inscrip- 
tion^ of A. D. 1161 refers to the five hundred 
of the famous (town of) Ayyavole "who 
were preservers of the strict Banaiija religion." 


I. a i?., 1913.P 21, No. 141. 2. G £p. /?., 1916. p 121. 

3 . G. Ep. R.. 1915, p. 48, No. 478. 4. Ep, Jnd., XXIII, p. 285. 

5, C?. Ep, /?., 1939, p. 18, No. 216. G. Ep. Ind., Vol, V, p. 9. 
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The Bananja Community 

This phrase which has been met with in 
several other inscriptions points out to an widespread 
organisation of merchants, variously termed as Valanjiyam, 
Valanjiyar, Balanji, Bananji, etc/ This corporation 
consisting of various classes of merchants apparently 
had their organisation from very early times and 
spread their influence over allied communities in dis- 
tant parts of India. An inscription, ^ which by its 
palaeography has to be referred to the time of Rajen- 
dra Chola I, gives a short eulogy of this guild of 
merchants and states **that these were praised by 500 
virasasanas ( 2 . e., edicts ? ) glorifying their deeds, 
were virtuous protectors of the Vira-Valanjika ( or 
Valanjiya ) religion, that they were born of Vasudeva, 
Kandali and Virabhadra, were the devotees of Bhatta- 
raki ( i.e., the goddess Durga ? ) and consisted of 
various subdivisions coming from the i, 000 ( districts ) 
of the four quarters', the 18 towns, the 32 velarpuram 
and the 64 g}icililcasthdna> viz,, setfisj selfiputTOS 
( settippillai ? ), kavares, kandnlis^ bhadrakas, gdvunda- 
svdmins, singam, sinipuH, valattukai ( t.e., valangai ) 
vayiyaV* and others. These nanddesis met tegether at 
Mayilapur ( z.e., Mylapore ) and decided to convert 
Kattur which was originally Ayyapulal into a Virapct- 
fiina and thus exempted its inhabitants of all commu- 
nal contributions entitling them to receive twice what 
they used to get till then ( in the matter of honora- 
ry privileges ? ). They resolved, also, that henceforward 
the town was not to be inhabited by such members 


I Ep. Ind., VoL IV, p. 296 f. n. 2 
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of the iTjcrcantile classes ( 1 ) as demanded taxes or 
tolls by threatening people with drawn swords or by 
capturing them ( ? ) and ( 2 ) as wantonly deprived 
people of their food or otherwise afflicted them. They 
also declaied that those who offended against this 
decision were placed outside the Valanjiya-community 
( i.c., were excommunicated ). The general name tww- 
deH applied to merchants in these records, by itself 
indicates that they had dealings with various countries. 
A record from Baligami in the Mysore State also 
supplies a very long eulogy of these merchants, and 
states, in addition to what has been already supplied 
by the Kattur epigraph, tl^at they were brave men 
{ vivas j bom to wander over many countries ever since 
the beginning of the Hita age, penetrating regions of 
the six continents by land and water routes and dea- 
ling in various articles such ns horses, elephants, pre- 
cious stones, perfumes and drugs, cither wholesale or 
in retail. t Thi^ boa<^t of the mcrc'^ntilc community 
is justified by the existence of stone records even 
in Ceylon and Burma which refer to their commu- 
nal gifts in those countries. The Vaishnava temple at 
Pagan in Upper Burma was built by the merchants 
{ nm^dcsi ) of that town. 2 The Basinikonda record 
states that the community consisted of nadu^ nagara 
and it^nadeH and that the special congregation, v^hich 

't 

had met at Siravalli, consisted of 1,500 representatives 
of all samayas { religious denominations ) coming from 
the four and eight quarters and also of their followers 


1 Cor/;.. Vol., VII, S. 118. 

2 Ep. Lid., Vol. VII, p. 197 
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who comprised Eri^viras, Munauvlras. Ihwjingavhas, 
kongavalas and a host of other sects of various tenets, 
the valahgdi weavers, etc. The object of the conference 
was to declare Siravalli a Nand-dciiya-DcLiamedkErivt- 
rapaitaua and to confer some privileges on the resi- 
dents of that town, perhaps similar to those that were 
rcgislered in the Kattur inscription,^ 

'■^A record from Tittagudi in the South Ai cot 
District, dated in the 4th year of the reign of Rajadhi- 
riija IL registers the benefactions to the temple made 
jointly by the S ittirameli-Periyanadu of the 79 nodus 
and the dUai diSai vilangii disai-dyirattu cinnTnTuvar. 
Probably the two bodies S^ttirameli-PeriyanatUvar and 
the Disai-ayirattu ainnurruvar were two branches of the 
same parental organisation dP the Naniidcsis.- 

An inscription found at Mamdapur in Gokak iolnJ: of 
Belgaum District and dated 1150 A.D. also highly eulo- 
gises the same corporation. It refers to the city of Ahich- 
chhatra, describes the organisation as extending over 
eleven regions and four oceans, and mentions Kalidcva- 
Setti as the emperor of the community. 3 The Kolhapur 
Inscription of 1130 A.D. repeats the eulogy and then 
adds : "they who arc the supreme lords of the Ayya- 
volc city, which is known as Ahichchhatra; to wit, the 
Five-hundred Svamis, the gavarcst the gedriyasy the 
sctlisy the sellx-guliasy the gnmxindas, the chief-g«minidi:5“, 
the men of valour, and the merchants of valour f then 
follow about twenty names with their home towns 
and such short descriptions as 'royal merchant', 'she- 

1 The whole of this paragraph, with the cvccction of the first 
sentence is taken from (7. ZTp. A*., 1913. pp. 99-100, para. 25, with 
slight additions and alterations. 

2 Ep. Jnd.y XXXI, p, 274, 

3 Ibid, XIX pp. 29-30. 
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riff, 'lion of the Five hundred of Ayyavole/ etc 
An earlier reference to this trading corporation occurs 
in an inscription dated AJ). 966. An inscription in 
Tamil, dated A,D. 1088, at Lobu Tuwa ( Baros, 
Sumatra ) also mentions this body. In an inscription ^ 
in N. Arcol District members of this body are 
mentioned as '^merchants of the 18 countries trading 
in the four directions”.- 

Two inscriptions throw interesting sidelight on 
the communal spirit of the above merchants. By one 
of them^ the merchants of the eighteen somayas of 
all countries { residing ) in Nandyala sthaJa grant the 
privilege to trade in certain articles, without parang 
duty, to a certain Puliyama S ctp for having killed 
KSrapakala K-rti Nay aka who had become a traitor to 
the saiTinyas. The other^ records a grant similar to 
the above by the same body of mei chants to a certain 
Attena for having killed two toll-accountanis. 

The Valahgui and the Idahgai communities 

Of one of the components of this merchant 
corporation, viz., the Valahgai, we possess somewhat 
detailed information fioin contemporary records. An 
inscription from Trichinopoly^ district refers to 
an agreement, among themselves, by the Valahgai 
98 classes, apparently to make a united stand against 
the oppression they were suffering at the hands of 
the Vanniya tcranlf, the Biubmanas, and the 
Vellala landlords who were backed up by Governinenv 
officials. 

1 Ibid, 34-5. 

I Ibid, XXVIII, p. 270. 

3 G, Ep. R. 1919, p, 5, No. 10, 

4 Ibid, No. 11. 

5 G. Ep, i?., 1913. p. 73, No, 34 ; also cf. p. 109. 
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The phrase ‘Valahgai 98 classes and Idahgai 98 
classes' shows that each of these communities was a 
corporation of minor sects. This is corroborated, and 
the formation of larger corporate group clearly 
explained, by an earlier record from Uttattur which 
gives the following interesting account. 1 

*'\Ve, the members of the 98 sub-sccis enter into 
a compact, in the 40th year of the king, that we 
shall hereafter behave like the sons of the same 
parents, and what good or evil ma}^ befall any one 
of us, will be shared- by all. If anything derogatory 
happens to the Idangai class, ^wc will jointly assert 
our rights till we establish them. It is also under- 
stood that only those who, during their congregational 
meetings to settle communal disputes, display the binidas 
of horn, bugle and parasol shall belong to our class 
Those who have to recognise us now and hereafter 
in public, must do so from our distinguishing sym- 
bols — the feather of the crane and the loose-hanging 
hair ( ? ). The horn and the conchshell shall also be 
sounded in front of us and the bugle blov/n according 
to the fashion obtaining among the Idahgai people. 
Those who act in contravention to these rules shall 
be treated as the enemies of our class. Those who 
behave differently from the rules ( thus ) prescribed 
for the conduct of Idahgai classes shall be excommu- 
nicated and shall not be recognised as S^ruiimans* 
They will be considered slaves of the classes who 
are opposed to us.’* 

It may be held that the corporation called the 
*Valahgai 98 classes' also originated in a similar way. 


1 hidtp. 109 , 
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Several recordsi refer to the activity of the united 
corporation of Valahgai 98 classes and the Idahgai 98 
classes, but the one from Vriddhachalam in the South 
Arcot district, although of a late date ( 1429 A.D* ), 
is the most important. It "is not in a good state of 
preservation, but from what remains of it, it is 
ascertained that the members of the Valahgai and 
Idahgai sects met together in the courtyard of the 
local temple and came to the decision 'that since 
the officers of the king and the owners of jivites 

oppressed and the kaniyalan and the Brahma- 

nas took the r^ja-karnm ( i.e., taxes ), none of the 
Valaiigai and Idavgai people should give them shel- 
ter and that ( none of the people of the two sects ) 
born in the country should write accounts for 
them or agree to their proposals. If any one proved 
traitor to the country { by acting against this settle- 
ment ), he should be stabbed. "2 Though the inscrip- 
tion is imperfect it is clear that there was oppression 
on the part of the officers levying and realizing tax 
and that the two sects of Valangai and Idangai, on 
whom it weighed heavily, formed themselves into 
a constitutional body in resist the exactions, vowing 
even to the extent of putting to death those who 
became renegades. Another record, dated in the same 
year, but found in a different phee, i.c., Korukkai 
in the Tanjore district, confirms the statements already 
made. It says that the ninety-eight sub-sects of the 
Valangai and the ninety-eight sub-sects of the 
Idangai joined together and "because they did 

1 G. Ep, R., Nos. 59^ 3^51^ 3G2, of 1914. 

2 G. Ep.R. 1918 p. IC3. 
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not tax us according to the yield of the crop but 

levied the taxes unjustly we were about to run 

away. Then we realized that because we of the 
whole country were not united in a body, we were 

unjustly ( dealt with ) Hereafter we shall but pay 

what is just and in accordance with the yield of the crops 
and we shall not pay anything levied unlawfully.”! 

The account given above of the Valahgai corpora- 
tion, itself a component part of a larger mercantile guild, 
is specially interesting, inasmuch as it clearly emphasises 
the corporate spirit by which these institutions were 
inspired, and vividly illustrates the process by which large 
mercantile corporations were formed by the conglomera- 
tion of very minor groups. 

A^juvatinatn and TsAanigramam, two semi-independent 

trading corporations. 

Three copper- plate grants found at Kottayam 
and Cochin, and the old Malayalam work Payyanur 
Pallola, which Dr. Gundert considered ‘ the oldest 
specimem of Malayalam composition,’ refer to Ahju- 
vannam and Manigramam. The context in which the two 
names occur in the Malayalam work implies that they 
were trading institutions. In the iCottayam plates of 
Sthanu Ravi they are frequently mentioned and appoin- 
ted; along .with the Six-Hundred, to be ‘‘the protectors” 
of the grant. They were “to preserve the proceeds of 
the customs duty as they were collected day by day” and 
"to receive the landlord’s portion of the rent on land.” 

“ If any injustice be done to them, they may withhold 
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the customs and the tax on balances, and remedy them- 
selves the injury done to them. Should they themselves 
commit a crime, they are themselves to have the investi- 
gation of it” To Anjuvannam and Manigramam was 
granted the freehold of the lands of the town. From 
these extracts and from the reference in the Payyanur 
Pahola it appears that Anjuvannam and Manigramam 
were semi -independent trading corporations like the 
Valanjiyar, noticed above. The epithet kifi ( merchant ) 
given to Ravi kkorran, the trade rights granted to him, 
and the sources of revenue thrown open to him as head 
of Manigramam, such as we find in the Kottayam plate 
of VirarRaghava, confirm the vie v/ that the latter was a 
trading corporation.^ 

The dates of these copper-plates have not been 
finally determined. Some scholars place them in the 
eighth century ‘A.D., while others bring them down to 
so late a period as the fourteenth century A.D,^ But as 
Mr. Venkayya justly points out, it is a mistake to 
suppose that these plates created the institutions. There 
. can be scarcely any doubt that Anjuvannam and Mani- 
'gramam must have existed as institutions even before the 
earliest of the three copperplates was issued. 

It is thus obvious that down to the latest days of 
"'the Hindu period, trading corporations with a highly 
developed organisation were distinctive features of South 
Indias 


1 The above account of the Anjuvannam and Manigramam is 
taken from Mr. Venkayya *s article “Kottayam Plate of VTra 

JRaghava'’ in Ep. Ind.j VoL IV, p, 290. 

2 C/. Ep. Ind.y Vol IV, p, 293 ; Ep, Ind., VoL VI, p'. 85. 
The later date seems to be more likely than the former. 
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We learn from South Indian inscriptions that the 
kings sometimes conferred special honours and privileges 
on the guilds. The kanmdlars of a few places mentioned 
in an inscription were authorised *'to blow double conch, 
beat drums on good and bad occasions, wear sandals 
while going out, and plaster their houses with chunam.” 
The guilds sometimes stood as guarantees for its mem- 
bers. 'Tor instance, when a shepherd undertook to 
supply ghee to a temple after having received a specified 
number of ewes, all the shepherds of the village under- 
took to see that he was regular in its supply and promised 
that "if he dies, absconds, or gets into prison, fetters (or) 
chains, we ( all those aforesaid persons ), are bound to 
supply ghee for burning the holy lamp as long as the sun 
and moon endure."^ 

Severe punishments were inflicted on the members 
of a guild for not obsetvlng its rules and regulations* 
Not only did he lose his membership but was also depri- 
ved of other privileges, such as membership of the local 
assemblies, and was sometimes even socially ostracised. 
It is interesting to note thet severe punishments, including 
loss of caste, were inflicted upon such guilty members 
of the guild even in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century in Ahmadabad.2 



CHAi^TER II 

CORPORATE ACTIVITIES IN POLITICAL LIFE 

1 


1, Election of king. 

The corporate activities of people in political life 
vary according to the form of government under which 
they live. In a lungdora they wculd be directed towards 
controlling and assisting the king in the discharge of his 
duties, while in a non-monarchical State, they would be 
called forth for performing all those tasks that are neces- 
sary for the administration of a State. Accordingly the 
subject may be divided into two parts, dealing respect- 
ively with the kingdoms and the non-monarchical States. 

The form of activity which requires to be men- 
tioned first and was undoubtedly the most interesting to 
the people themselves, is the election of the king. Almost 
all scholars agree that the system of electing the king was 
not unknown to the people of the Vedic period. Thus 
Zimmer says that there is definite evidence that in some 
States kings wera elected by the people.^ This view is 


1, “Wir haben sichere Zeugnisse, dass aucli Wahlmonarchien 
bestanden, in denen die Konige von * den Gauen gcwahlt wurden” 
{A.L., p. 162 ). 
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supported by Weberl and Bloomfield^ but opposed by 
Gcldner3 who argues that kings were accepted by sub- 
jects, not chosen by them. MacdonclH thinks that the 
view of Geldner is more probable, but he admits that the 
latter’s argument does not exclude the hypothesis that 
"monarchy was sometimes elective.” 

The passages in support of the view that kings 
were elected, ma\’ be cited not only to demonstrate the 
force of argument employed by Zimmer and others, but 
also to give some idea of the keen cempetition which 
sometimes characterised this election campaign. 

Reference in Vedk texts.' 

I. ‘ Like subjects choosing a king, they, smitten 
with fear, fled from Vritra.”5 

The two following passages from Atharva Veda^ 
used in Kausitaki7 in a ceremony for the restoration of 

1. Thus Weber comments on A. V. Ilf. 3-4 { quoted below ) 
*‘Es handclt sich hicr um cinen Wahlfurstun dcr durch bestimmte 
hochgcstcllte Pcrsonlichkcitcn gcwahlt wurdc. Ein Soldier lag dann 
mit scinen Wahlcrn, resp. mit den ihm durch diese ubcrwicscncn 
Unicrthanen oft gcnug in Zwist/* (/«.'/. StiicL, Vol. XVII. p. 189.) 

2. Hymns of Atharva Veda, p. 330. 

3. Commenting upo^^ i^igveda X. 124, Gcldncr remarks : *Viso 
na rajanam vrinanah’ ist kaum auf die Wahl des Konigs *'durch die 
Gauc'' 2u bczichcn ( Altindischcn Lcbcn. p. 162 ). Mit Av. 3, 4, 2, 
‘Lvarh viso vrinatam rajyaya' ist zu vcrgldchcn 'visas tva sarvli van- 
chhantu' R. V, 10,173, I. Vri ist iiicrnach wesenllich-Vanchh, Say. 
Sambhajantam, ayam cv-asmakam rajastv-iti kamnyantu” ( Vcdirchc 
Studien, 11. 303 ). 

4. V. L, II. p.211. 

5. Rv. X. 124» 8, *‘Ta Im viso na rajanam vrinanah'* whidi 
Zimmer translates as "Wic die Gauc sidi den Konig karen"' (A. L., 
p. 162) 

6. /I. K, III. 3. 4. 


7. Kaus. 16, 30. 
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a king (u his former kingdom point unmistakably towards 
the system of election. 

IL For the waters let king Varuna call thee; let 
Soma call thee for the mountains; let India call thee for 
these subjects ( vis ) ; becoming a falcon, fly unto these 
-subjects. ( 3 ) 

''Let the falcon lead hither from far ( para ) the 
one to be called, living exiled in others' territor^^ 
(I'shetra ) ; let the (two) Asvins make the road for thee easy 
to go ; settle together about this man, ye his fellows. (4) 

" Let thine opponents call thee; thy friends have 
chosen ( thee ) against them ( ? praii ); Indra-and-Agni, 
all the gods, have maintained for thee security ( kshema ) 
in the people ( vU ). ( 5 ) 

"Whatever fellow disputes thy call, and whatever 
outsider — mjiking him go away { appa^ch ), O Indra, 
then do thou reinstate ( avagatmya ) this man hcrc.l ( 6 ) 
III. "Unto thee hath come the kingdom ; step for- 
ward with majesty as lord of the people, sole ruler 

(1 ) 

"Thee let the people choose unto kingship. ( 2 ) 

"Hither hasten forth from the furthest distance 

(5) 

"O Indra, Indra, come thou to the tribes of men, 
for thou hast agreed, concordant with the Varunas. He 
here hath called thee from his station ( thinking ) he 
should sacrifice to the Gods and make the people sub- 
missive. ( 6 ) 


1 W.A.V., p. 8S. Bloomfield translates the last stanza as follows : 

'‘The kinsman or the sti'ancjer that opposes thy call, him, O Indra, 
drive away; then render this ( king ) accepted here. ( Hymns of the 
Athar\^a Veda, p. 112. ) 
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"The Goddesses of welfare who assume various 
forms and are present in all places, all assembling have 
made thy path clear. Let all in concord call theel 

( 7 ) 

IV. [ The following passage of Atharvaveda used 
by KausitakP for the restoration of a king, also refers 
to the election of a king from among several candidates 
( belonging to the same family according to Zimmer.'^ )] 


I The translation of this passage offers great difficulties I have 
consulted the translations given by Bloomfield, Whitney and Zimmer, 
and adopted the last, of which the portions quoted above run as 
follows {A.L., p. 164), 

“An dich ist die Herrschaft gelangt mit Herrlich!:eit, trilt hervor 
als Herr dcr Gaue, unumschrlinkter konig. (1) 

‘‘Dich sollen die Gaue [ visah ferwahlen 2um Konigthum, ( 2 ) 
“ Eile herbei aus entferntester Feme- 

“ O Indra Indra geh zu dcn menschlichen Gauen, du wurdest 
erfunden mit den Vanina [ Varunaih ] ubercinstimmend ; cr da 
( Agni ? ) rief dich auf seinem Sitz, er soil dcn Gottern opfern ; cr 
soli die Gaue fugsam-machen. ( 6 ) 

* Die Gottinnen dcr Wohlfahrt, die aller'-Ortcn und verschieden- 
gcstaltia sind, allc kamcn-zusammen und schufen dir freie Bahn ; 
sie alle Sollen eintrachtig dich rufen." ( 7 ) 

The scholars differ a great deal in the interpretation ’’“of stanza 0. 
The first .sentence is translated by Whitney as “Like a human Indra 
go thou away. “ In the next the word 'varunena' *has been differently 
explained, Zimmer* as \\c have seen, ‘takes it in the sense of 'Gods.’ 
Weber suggests that it is equal to ' varana’, elector [ Indisdie "Studien 
XVII, 190 ], while Whitney takes it in the sense . of ‘varna caste., 
Whitney himself admits that his emendation is^a desperate and, purely 
tentative one. Weber's meaning seems to be the .'most appropriate 
here, as the election of the king by the people is clearlr referred to in 
Stanza 2. 


2 A.V.1.0, 


3. 16, 27. 4, op city p 163. 
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”At his direction ( pradU ) O Gods, be there light, 
sun, fire or also gold; be his rivals ( sapatna ) inferior 
to him (2) 

‘'With what highest worship ( brahman ), O Jiltave- 
das ! thou didst bring together draught ( payas) for Indra, 
therewith, O Agni, do thou increase this man here ; set 
him in supremacy ( sraishthya ) over his fellows 
( sajdta ). (3) 

...O Agni, be his rivals inferior to him..*” (4). 1 
V. [The following passage of Atharva Veda, 2 used 
by Kausitaki3 in a rite for victory in battle and again^ 
in the ceremony of consecration of a king, also refers to 
the elective system. ] 

‘^Increase, O Indra, this Kshattriya for me; make 
thou this man sole chief of the clans ( vU ) ; unman 
( mis-aksh ) all his enemies ; make them subject to him 
in the contests for pre-eminence.’^ (1) 

“Portion thou this man in village, in horses, in 
kine; unportlon that man who is his enemy... ( 2 ) 

“ In him, O Indra, put great splendours; destitute 
of splendour make thou his foe,” ( 3 ) 

“I Join to thee Indra who gives superiority 
( ? uttarvant ), by whom men conquer, are not conquerd; 
who shall make thee sole chief of people ( jana ), also 
uppermost of kings descended from Manu. ( 5 ) 

‘ Superior ( art ) thou, inferior thy rivals, whoso-* 
ever, O king, are thine opposing foes ; sole chief, having 
Indra as companion, having conquered, bring thou in the 
enjoyments ( bhojana ) of them that play the foe.” (6)5 


2 IV, 22. 3 14,24 

5 W.A.V., pp, 188-89, 


1 From W.A.V., pp, 9-10. 
4 17,28. 
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‘King-makers' are' referred to in the following 
passages. 

VL “The metres act as attendants about him 
( Soma V, even as the non-royal king-makeis, the heralds 
( sTiia ) and headmen ( gramani ), ( attend upon ) the 
king, so do the metres act as attendants about hin> 

{ Soma V'l 

VIL “Even as the non-royal king-makers, the 
heralds and headmen, arc to the king, so those paryaiigus 
( animals' encircling the main animal ) are to the 
horse.“^ 

VIIL “They that "are kings, k ng makers, l! at are 
charioteers and troop-leaders igiawoV^yohY^ subjects to me 
do thou O purna make all people round about. ^ ( This 
verse occurs in a passage in the Atbarvaveda which is 
used by Kausitakl^^ to accompany the binding on of an 
amulet for general prosperity, including, as is apparent 
from the context, the succef'S of a king,) 

I have collected together all the important passages 
bearing upon the question. I am not a Vcdic scholar 
and cannot vouch for the correctness of the intcipieta- 
tion of the Vedic passages given above. Bjt if the trans- 
lations in the main are correct and their correctness 
has not yet been challenged — there can be scarcely any 
doubt that kings were sometimes really elected by the 
people. Apart from the general tenor of all the passages 

1 S. P. Br. III. 4, 1, 7 ; S. D. E , Vol. XXVI, p. 87. 

2 S. P. Br. XIII., 2, 2, 18j S. B. E , Vol. XLtV. p. 303. 

3 This should rather be taken as ‘Headmen’ on the analogy of the 

passages in S. P. Br. quoted above. 

4 A. V, III. 3, 7. W. A. V., p. 92. 

5 19, 22, 

7 
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quoted above, election of king is specifically referred to 
in passages I and III, the .rival candidates for election in 
II, IV and V, and the electors, in passages VI, VII and 
VIII. Prayers and ceremonies are freely resorted to for 
success in the competition and the God Indra is solemnly 
invoked to hurl down destruction upon the rivals. The 
use of the theme by way of a simile, as in passage I, 
seems to show that the election of a king was not a 
rare occurrence, but fairly well-known to the public at 
large. The keenness with which the competition was 
sometimes carried is vouched for by the belief in the 
efficacy of charms to bring round the voters to one*s side 
(VIII), and the repeated and almost pathetic prayers to 
God that one’s rivals may be inferior to him (IV, V), 

The view of Gcldner that the above passages refer 
to the acceptance, and not selection, of the king by the 
people, can hardly explain the " contests for pre- 
eminence” (passage V) and the keen sensitiveness about 
the success over rivals that is breathed thioughout in 
the above passages. It must also be remembered that 
the acceptance of a king by a people has generally been, 
as in the case of Rome, the residuum of the power once 
enjoyed by the people of electing their ruler, and that 
it is difficult to explain the origin of the custom in any 
other way. Even Geldner’s view therefore naturally 
presupposes the system of ejection in ancient India, a 
fact to which, according to other scholars, distinct refe- 
rence is made in the passages quoted above. ^ 


1 A passage in the Aitarcya Brahman a ( VIII. 2.7 ) may be 
looked upon as a direct proof of the election of kings. We arc told in 
connection with the coronation ceremony, Bhur-iti ya ichchhed-imam- 
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Of ihc classes of Electors, the S'alapatha Brah- 
n;na and Alharva Veda, as we have scon, aorec in 
mentioning only two, the charioteers and the ■. ill.ige 
co.ioi, and those may very well he looi ed upon ns 
fairly representing the military and civil fections, rcs- 
pec'ivL'ly, ol the people at large. Wo read in Nlahavagc;-.! 
that Bimbisaia had the sovereignty of RO.COO '■ilL'CC'-, 
and called an as^-'cmhly of their 80000 chiefs (ciTnn'/.-fl). 
.‘\part from the Icgcndniy liumber, the nssomhly consis- 
ting of a representative fiorn eacii vill.ico within 
the idngdom may thus lie tlic reminisc'nce of an older 
in-'titulion, faint traces of which are .Mill to be Lund in 
the Vedic literature. This popular election of king;; in 
Vedic period readily explains the s-ignificance of the 
lollowing passage in S’^atapalha BrOdimana : — 

“Thou ( the king and Indra ' art Brahman ! Thou 
art Indra, mighty through the people ( or he whose sticngth 
is the people, i.c., the Marut.s in the case of Indra, and 


i:vii praiyannam-iiclyad-ily-atha ya Ichrhhcd-dviniuu -ha Miur bhu\a 
ity-atha ya ichchhcl-tripurubliam va apr.Uimam vFi hhiir-Mm^ah-svar- 
ui This pa 'IS a pc. accc 7 d;i,p ic K P. 'rcica^c*^ (i.a 

difjcrcnt rnantrar. were to be pronounced aecordinp in ti.c ctiio- 
nation was to ln!:c place for the lifc-lirnc of the kini>cIoct, or 
for two or three pcnc rat ions ( f.Vp/Vir, l‘.n3. 11 p oO K 

Haiip, however. CNpInins the j'as; aye difrcicnliy ; ‘’If the prie<t 
who sprinkles the kin" Vvi‘^Iics lum alone to enju-y yoed lK«:lth 
(. Lit. that he may cat food ) he shall pronounce ( when sprin- 
kling ) the sacred word fj/ulr/' But v.hy the symbolical "taking 
of food’' should be taken with reference to health and not the 
coronation ceremony, which t! c immeciiPlc (hj<'ct in 'I'iecc, 
it is diflicult to i.ndcrstaiid. Ciii Uic wbulc I sm inclined to 
accept Mr. K. P. JaynswaPs interpretation, 
r V. i. 
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Thus the king left the final decision of 
the question to the assembl 3 ^ and even authorised 
it to suggest new measures,, if his own proved to 
them of little worth. He forewarned it not to decide 
the question simply according to the royal will but 
with a view to the real welfare of the kingdom, 
Then the assembL^ conferred on the subject, and 
came to the unanimous resolution that the royal propo- 
sal be accepted : 

ir 

The king was however not satisfied with this. 
He toU the assembly that probably their resolution 
v;as made solely with deference to the royal will, 
and this suspicion would not be removed from his 
mind till they gave in detail their reasons for accept- 
ing Rama as the crown prince. The assembly then 
proceeded to describe in detail the qualities c3f Rama 
which mrde him, in their opinion, eminently fit for 
the post, and the old king was at last gratified at 
their decision, which he accepted 'Svith folded 
hands/' in return to the similar compliment offered 
to him by the assembly. ^ 

The above account furnishes a striking instance 
of the constitutional power, still exercised by the 
people, to select their future king. Reference is 


1. Chap. Ill, v-6. 
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made to the same power in other passages in the 
same Epic. Thus vvj are told in II. 67-2, ihat after 
the death of Dasiratha the ‘^king-makers*' assembled 
together to select a king. 

Some of them suggested that one of t!)c Ikshvliku 
family should be appointed king on that very day 
( V. 8 ), but V.islshthi, the royal priest, t )ld in reply 
that as the kingdom his been given to Bhatiata, they 
must send for him at once and w.ut till his return 
( II 63-3 1. This was agree i to by the “King-makets” 
and so Bharata \va=^ sent for ( II. 68-4 ). Again in 
1. 133, Bharata is said lb be ' 

Further we have in Ram^yani 1, 421. 

“When King Sagara died the subjects selected 
the pious Ariisumun as their king.” 

The Mahabhaiata also furnishc53 ccvcral instance^ 
of the power exercised by the people in the selection oi 
king. Thus we arc told that when Pratlpa made pre- 
parations for the coronation of his son Devapi, the 
Brahmans and the old men, acompanied by the subjects 
belonging to the city and the country, prevented the 
ceremony. The king burst into tears when he heard 
the news and lamented for his son. The subjects alle- 
ged that though Deviipl possessed all the virtues, his 
skin disease made him unfit for the position of a king. 
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The voice of the people ultimately prevailed and the 
brother of Devapi became king. 

“at'-il I 

iTiT^tqfrJT n t' 

^ 15151 qT^sinqs: ^§' i 

geq fjTqRqiqig^'' II 

H 0=55 WI g gqr^nPviqTJrnqRniq: I 
BT'^rrHOsSs^W^tSII qi^qil'a?! =^15^5^^ II =3 
irq q^T?qt 'Wi: rflSViq?!, I 

rqq: n^HTqfq ^fqq: II ’.v 

fTqiii’ ifqqlqivs qifiq^-^rrcf ^qfri: t 
sfi w^^ gq^g q^iqviq;^ fgsiqqT: II 

eg-piqcq qvt 5irqir7 i 

Again while Yayati wanted to install his youngest 
son Puru on the throne, the people objected to the 
supersession of the eldest prince. Yayati then a'^signed 
reasons for his decision and entreated the people to 
consecrate Puru as king(tiqq45n?qF5q 3^ U^^nqftrtqrTTT). 

The people having expressed their consent, the 
ceremony of consecration took place. 

q?:5Tqt^5t|f^^2^?t qigq^ 1 
eiVqfqopaTcItT: g^’ ^1^ laqTcqi; II 

silflTq 3ntTiq: 1 

These instances seem to prove that even in the 
“Epic age” the system of election had not completely 
died out. There were still the king-makers as in 

Vedic times, and they still exercised the right of 
Selecting a king, when necessary, and could some- 
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times even override the nomination of the king. 

The same thing is illustrated by a passage in 
DighanikS\’a.^ It refris to a 'promise made by Prince 
Renu to reward his companions in case the king-makers 
1 rajahattaro ) anoint him to the soveieignty on the death 
of his father Disariipati. Subsequently, we arc told, the 
king-makeis actually anointed Prince Rcini to the sovere- 
ignly. The passage certainly implies that the king-makers 
exercised substantial and not merely formal poweis. 

Reminiscence of this pcvir of cliciicn may ^ho be 
gathered from the inscriptions of later period. Thus 
the Girnar Inscription of ]50 A.D. refers to Rudra- 
daman as J.c , one who 

was elected king by all the castes, for their protection. ^ 

Again the Khalimpur Inscription^ informs us 
that G op ala, the founder of the Pala dynasty was 
elected king by the people, in oider to get rid of 
the prevailing anarchy: — 

It may be noted in this connection that accor- 
ding to the account of Hiuen Tsang^ Harshavardhan 
was also elected to to the throne. Wc are told that 
when Rajyavardhan was killed, the ministeis assim- 
bled together, and one of them, Ehandi by name, 


1 19. 30 ( Davids and Carpenter Part 11, pp. 203-4 )- 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol, VIII, pp. 43-47. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 248. 

4 Bcafs translation* Vol I. p. 211. 
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proposed the name of Hirshavardhan. ‘^Because he 
is strongly attached to his family, the people will 
trust in him. I propose that he assume the royal 
authority. Let each one give his opinion on this 
matter, whatever he ^thinks.*' The proposal was 
accepted and the throne was offered to Harshavar- 
dhan. 

. 'The Kasakudi plates^ also inform us that the 
Pallava king Nandivarman was elected by the 
subjects 

3. The Assembly ( Sabha and Samiti ) 

The 'Assembly' of the people afforded an exten- * 
sive scope for their corporate activities in political 
field. There is abundant evidence in the Vedic lite- 
rature that it was a powerful body exercising effec- 
tive control over the royal power. The numerous 
references to it hardly leave any doubt that it for- 
med a well-known feature of public administration 
in those days. Unfortunately, the paucity of mate- 
rials makes it impossible to determine precisely its 
power and organisation, but enough remains to show 
its general nature and importance. 

That the Assembally was no mere effete body 
but possessed real control over the king, appears quite 
plainly from the following curse which a Brahman 
utters against a king who injured him ( by probably 
devouring his cow ): — 

*‘A king who thinks himself formidable, ( and ) 
who desires to devour a Brahman — that kingdom is 
poured away, where a Brahman is scathed. ' ( 6 ) 


1 South Ind. Ins., Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 349. 
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"Becoming eight-footed, four-eyed, four-eared, 
four-jawed, two-mouthcd, two-tongued, she shakes 
down the kingdom of th? Brahmin-scather. ( 7 ) 

It lc.nks verily into that kingdom, as v/ater 
into a split boat ( nau } ; where they injure a Brah- 
man, that kingdom misfortune smites. ( 8 ) 

I he Ktidi which they tie on after a dead 
man, as efifacer of the track, that verily Q Brahman- 
scather, did the gods call thy couch ( upastarana ) ( 12 ) 

The tears of one weeping f kyip ), which rolled 
( down ) when he was scathed, these verily O 

Brahman-scather, did the gods maintain as thy portion 
of water. ( 13 ) 

"With what they bathe a dead man, with 
what they wet { ud )" beards, that verily O Brahman- 
scather, did the gods maintain as thy portion of 
water. ( 14 ) 

The rain of Vlitra-and-Varuna docs not rain 
upon the Brrdiman-scather- ; the As^emhiy i samiH ) doc;^ 
not suit him ; he wins no friend to his conIrolJ 'l5i 

In this long string of unmitigated blasphem'" 
it is impossible to minimise the significance of that 
which is hurled forth in the last stanza. It is only 
when we go through the list of terrible indignities 
with which the king is threatened in the previous 
stanzas as well as in the preceding hymn, 2 that we 

1 ^-19 ; VV. A. V pp. 25^-4. Bloomfield translates 
the Italicised portion as follows : 

“The assembly is not complacent for him ( the king who 
oppresses the Brahmans ) .• he does not guide his friend 
ding to his will." Op. cit. p. 171. 

2 W. A. V., p. 250. 


accor- 
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can thoroughly realise the real nature of the dread 
which the prospect of a disagreeing Assembly would 
hold out before him. The author of the hymn pours 
forth all sorts of meledictions upon the king, and, 
gradually increasing in degrees of violence, concludes 
with the threat, which he no doubt thought to be 
the gravest of all. Verily indeed was a king to be 
pitied who could not keep the Assembly under 
control, and to the kingdom the calamity would be 
as great as that of a long-drawn drought, when 
Mitra-and-Varuna withhold the life-giving rain. 

The importance of the Assembly is further 
established by Rigveda X, 166 A The hymn, as 
Zimmer 'Suggests, was probably the utTerance of an 
unsuccessful candidate for the royal throne, who 
wishes to usurp it by sheer force. 

''Superior am I, and have come here with a 
force capable of doing all things. I shall make my- 
self master of your aims, your resolutions and your 
Assembly ( Samiti ).l 

The fifth or the last verse of this hymn is 
probably a later addition, as is held b}^ Zimmer on 
the ground of its metre. In that case, here, too, the 
last thing the rival king is threatened with, is the 


1 A. L., p. 175 “Ucberlegen bin ich hierhcr gckommen 
mit zu Allem fahiger Schaar ( Visvakarmena dhamna ) : eurer 
Absicht, eures Beschlusses, eurer Versammlung ( samiti ) bemach- 
tige ich mich.' 
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possession of his Assembly. 

Again, in Atharva Veda, VI, 88, the last thing 
prayed for, in order to establish a king firmly on 
his throne, is that there might be agreement between 
him and the Assembly. 

"Fixed, unmoved, do thou slaughter the foes, 
make them that play the foe fall below (thee); (be) all the 
quarters {dis) like-minded, concordant (sad/irya^Tc/i) ; let 
the gathering {samiti) here suit thee (who art) fixed." 1 

Having thus demonstrated the importance of the 
Assembly in the machinery of public administration, we 
may next proceed ta consider its real form and 
character. 

Distinction between Scibha and Samiti 

Zimmer holds that ^Sabha' was the Assembly of 
the villagers, while ‘Samiti* jienotes the central Assembly 
of the tribe attended by the kihg.2 Macdonell, how- 
ever, pointed out that it is quite evident from S atapatha 
Brahmana. III. 3, 4, 14, and Chhandogya Upanishad, 
V. 3, 6, that the king^went to the Sabha just as much 
as to the Samiti, and accepts Hillebrandt's contention 
that the Sabha and the Samiti cannot be distinguished.^ 
But, besides the philological argument adduced by 
Zimmer (p. 171), it may be pointed out that Atharva- 
veda (VIL 12-1) really distinguishes the two. 

"Let both Assembly (Sabha) and gathering (Samiti), 
the two daughters of Prajapati, accordant, favour me.’* ^ 
Sabha is also distinguished fiom Samiti in Atharva-veda, 
VIIL 10-5 and 6. 


1 W, A,. V., p 340. 

2 Op. Cit; pp. 172-174. 


3 V. L, Vol. II, p. 427. 

4 \V. A. V.. p. 396. 
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There is thus no doubt that these two bodies v;ere 
quite different^ although the exact nature of the distinc- 
tion between them cannot be ascertained. The fact 
that Sabha was also used as a place for amusement may 
indicate that it was originally a village council, which, as 
Zimmer suggests, ^ 'served, like the Greek Leskhe, as a 
meeting place for social intercourse and general conver- 
sation about cows and so forth, possibly also for debates 
and verbal contests.’ The leferences in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, etc., may be explained by supposing, either 
that the significance of the term bad been extended in 
later times, or that it was not unusual for the kings to 
visit even these local councils. It is also a noticeable 
fact that in all the three instances quoted above to esta- 
blish the importance of the Assembly, it has been deno- 
ted by the term Samiti, while Sabha is mentioned in 
connretion with village in two passages in Vajasaneya 
Sarhhita.- Without, therefore, attempting to be too 
precise about terms, we may, in geneial, take Sabha to 
mean the local, and Samiti. the central Assembly. 

4. The Samiti 

In the Samiti ( as veil as in the Sabha ) the party 
spirit ran high, giving rise to debates and discussions 
such as has scarcely been witnessed in India during 
the three thousand years that have followed the Vedic 
period. Before proceeding further it will be well to 
collect together the more important passages from the 
Vedic literature bearing upon the subject. 

L ( The following hymn in Atharva-vedaS is 


1 Op. C:t y p 1 72. 

2 in. ^5 ; XX. 17. 


3 II, 27. 
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used by Kausitaki^ in the rite or charm for over- 
coming an adversary in public dispute ; one is to 
come to the Assembly from the north-eastern direc- 
tion, chewing the root of a particular plant, to have 
it in his mouth while speaking, also to bind on an 
amulet of it and to wear a wreath of seven of its 
leaves ). 

May ( my ) foe by no means win ( ji ) the 
dispute^ ; overpowering, overcoming art thou ; smite 
the dispute of ( my ) counter-disputant ; make them 
sapless, O herb ! ( 1 ) 

"The Eagle discovered (anu-vid) thee; the 
swine dug thee with his snout ; smite the dispute 
etc., etc. { 2 ). 

India put { kri ) thee on his arm, in order to lay 
low ( str ) the Asuras : smite the dispute etc etc .(3) 

" With it will I overpower the foes, as Indra did 
the SaldvTikas , smite the dispute etc., etc. ( 5 )* 

"O Rudra, thou of healing ( ? ) remedies^ of dark 
( nUa ) cicsls, decd-docr ! Smite the dispute etc., 
etc. ( 6 ). 

“Do ihou smite the dispute of him, O Indra, 
who vexes us ( that is hostile to us (Bloomfield, op. 
cit.y p, 137 ) ; bless us with abilities ( Sakti ) ; make 
me superior in the dispute. (7;^ 

II. ( The following hjmn of Athaiva-Vcda^ 
is used in Kausitaki^ in a ceremony for gaining the 


1 38,18.21. 

2 Bloomfield uses the term ‘debate’ throuDhout, op. cit., pp- 
300-397. 

3 W. A. V., pp. 67;6S. 4 TIL 12. 


5 38.27. 
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victory in debate or in the deliberations of an 
assembly. ) 

'Let both assembly ( Sabha ) and gathering 
{ Samiti ), the two daughters of Prajapati, accordant, 
favor me ; with whom I shall come together, may he 
desire to aid ( 1 upd-Hksh ) me ; may I speak 
what is pleasant among those who have come together. 
O Fathers. ( I ) 

"We know thy name, O assembly ; verily sport 
( narishia ) by name art thou ; whoever arc thine 
assembly-sitters, let them be of like speech with 
me. ( 2 ) 

"Of these that sit together I lak- to myself 
the splendor, the discernment ( vijfidna ) ; of this 
whole gathering ( sa^^sad ) make me, O Indra, posse- 
ssor of the fortune ( bhagin ), { 3 ) 

"Your mind that is gone away, that is bound 
either here or there — that of you wc cause to turn 
hither ; in me let your mind rest.’' (4)^ 

III. ( The following hymn of Atharva-Veda^ 
was probably used in a rite for harmony. ) 

"We bend together your minds, together your 
courses, together your designs ; yc yonder who arc of 
discordant courses, we make you bend ( them ) together 
here. < 1 ) 

*'1 seize ( your ) minds with f my ) mind ; come 
after my intent with I your ) intents ; I put your 
hearts in my control ; come with ( your ) tracks follow- 
ing my motion. ( 2 ) 


1 W. A. V., pp. 396-7. 


2 VL 94. 
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^'Worked in for me ( are ) heaven and earth ; wor- 
ked in (is) divine Sarasvati ; worked in for me (are) both 
Indra and Agni ; may we be successful here, O Saras- 
vati/' (3)1 

IV, ( The following passage occurs in a hymn of 
Atharva-Veda2 which is quoted in Kausitaki in cere- 
mony for counter-acting magic, ) 

'*What { witchcraft ) they have made for thee in the 
assembly (sdbhd) — I take that back again.” (6)^ 

V. (The) following verse in the celebrated hymn 
to theEarihisby Kausitaki prcsciibed to be repeated 
as one goes to an assembly (pcirishad), 

”1 am overpowering, superior by name on the 
earth ( bhumi ) ; I am subduing, all-overpowering, van- 
quishing, in every region/'^ 

► VI, (The following verse in the same hymn, is, 
according to Kausitaki, to be Vecited by one who desires 
to please the assembly ; he addresses the asscmbly-hall 
with the mantra, and looks at it,) 

‘*What I speak, rich in honey I speak it ; what I 
view, that they win (? van) me ; brilliant am I, possessed 

of swiftness ; I smite down others that are violent 
(? dodhat)/ (58)^ 

VIL (The following verse also occurs in the hymn 
to the Earth.) 

*'What villages, what forest, what assemblies, (are) 
upon the earth (b/iiimi), what hosts, gatherings — in them 
may we speak what is pleasant to tliee,” (56)^ 

1. W. A. V., p. 350. 4. A. V,, XII. 1 ; Kaus. 38,30, 

2. V. 31. VV. A. V„p, 670. 

3. W. A. V., p. 279, 5. KauL 24,14 ; 38, 29 ,* Bloom- 

field, op. cit., p, 200. W. A. Vm p. 671. 

6. W. A. V., p.671. 

8 
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VIII. (The following hymn occurs in Vratya Sukla 

and refers to Vratya.) 

moved out toward the tribes. 

2. '‘'After him moved out both the assembly and 
the gatheiing and the army and strong drink. 

IX. ‘^As the Hotar proceeds to the house which 
possesses sacrificial animals, as a just king proceeds to 
the assembly, so the purified Soma enters into 
the pitcher, and remains there, as a buffalo in the 

forest.”^ 

X. (The following passage occurs in a hymn to 
Agni) : "O thou of the assembly, protect my assembly 
(sabhd), andfthem) who are of the assembly, sitters in the^ 
assembly ; having much invoked thee, O Indra, 
may they attain their whole life-time.”^ 

The passages quoted above are calculated to throw 
a flood of light on the nature and workings of the 
“Assembly.” It will be impossible to trace in minute 
detail the various bearings they have upon the 
■question at issue, but a few prominent fea- 
tures of the 'Assembly' may be gathered from them. 
It appears from No. VIII that the ‘Assembly’ was 
originally the assembly of the people at large ( Vis ) 
and they retained their influence over it, however 
nominally, down to the late Vedic period represented 
by the Vratya Sukta.^ 

It has been already demonstrated that the 
Assembly pl ayed an impor tant part in the political 

' 1. A. V., XV. 9 ; W. A. V., p. 783. 

2. Rv. IX. 92-6 : Zimmer, op. cit., p. 174. 

3. A. V. XIX, 55-6 : W. A. V., p. 993. 

4. Cf* Zimmer. op» cit,, p, 194. 
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administration of ancient India. It appears from No. 
IX, that it was so closely interwoven with the politi- 
cal system of the day that a king, without a Samiti, 
was not even to be thought of. What forest was to a 
buffalo, what a pitcher was to the Soma juice, what a 
sacrifice was to the priest, so was the Samiti to the 
king. In other words, the Samiti was the main prop 
without which the royal power could not be conceived 
to have subsisted. 

Such being the case, it is no wonder that a 
sanctified aspect was given to the Assembly by religi- 
ous ceremonies and piiiayers ( No. X ). Sacrifice was 
offered on its behalf ( (dillebrandt’s Vedische Mytholo- 
gie, 2, 123-125) and Agni was solemnly invoked, as a 
patron deity of the Assembly, to protect it and its 
members. The last hymn of' the Rigveda contains a 
good specimen of one of those solemn outpourings of 
heart that probably preceded the session of an 
Assembly. _ 

'^Assemble, speak together ; let your minds be all 
of one accord, 

As ancient Gods unanimous sit down to their 
appointed share. 

The place is common, common the assembly, 
common the mind, so be their thought united, 

A common purpose do I lay before you and 
worship with your general oblation. 

One and the same be your resolve, and be 
your minds of one accord. 
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‘ United be the thoughts of all that all may 
happily agree." 1 

And well indeed might such a solemn prayer 
for union and concord be uttered in the Assembly. 
For never did debate and dissensions run so high, 
never was the supremacy in public assembly so 
keenly contested. I do not believe, the world’s 
literature can furnish a specimen of the anxious 
thoughts and earnest desires for gaining preeminence 
in an assembly such as is depicted to us in the 
passages quoted above. Never was a more solemn 
prayer offered to the God above for obtaining the 
first position in a council than that which was 
poured forth to the divinities of Vedic India ( I, 
II, VII, X ). Nowhere else probably in the world 
were such regular religious ceremonies (I, II ) ela- 
borately performed for attaining the same end. The 
stalwart politician of Vedic India did not, however, 
rely upon the divine help alone for his success ; 
charms and magical formulas (IV, V, VI) were 
liberally invented, and freely taken recourse to, all 
for the same end. Belief in the efficacy of charms, 
counter-charms ( IV ) and exorcisms, — the amulet, 
chewing the root of a plant, and wearing wreath of 
its leaves ( 1 ) — gained ground among a people, too 
eager for the promised fruits to be alive to their 
absurdities. Whatever we might think of the credulity 
of the people, there can be no doubt that they took 
politics seriously, and that the society in Vedic India 

was characterised by a keen sense of public life and 
an animated political activity. 


1 Griffith’s Translation, p. 609 ; Rv. X, 191. 
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One prominent feature in the corporate political 
activities in ancient India extorts our unstinted admira- 
tion. Though the people were keenly alive to the 
necessity of gaining over the Assembly, the only 
means by which they ever sought to directly achieve 
this end was indeed the most honourable one, vis,j 
the persuasion of its members by supremacy in debate. 
All the prayers and ceremonies, charms and counter- 
charms, were directed to one end alone — to get the 
better of one’s rivals in debate, to induce the mem- 
bers present to accept his view of the case, 1o 
weaken the force of- his opponents' arguments, to 
make his speech pleasant to the members and to bend 
the minds of those who are of different views. Thus, 
to the credit of the political leaders must it be said 
that amid the contests and conflicts of the coiporate 
political life, they never violated the cardinal doct- 
rine of the supremacy and independence of the 
Assembly at large, and to the honour of the people 
who graced that Assembly be it ever remembered 
that such was their' honesty and sense of respon- 
sibility, that friends and foes alike recognised, that 
the only force before which they would yield 
was the force of reason and argument. 

Political assembly in the post~Vedic period. 

Such were the great political assemblies of the 
Vedic period. Though the literature of the succeeding 
ages does not throw much "light upon them, enough 
remains to show that the institutions did not die on 
the soil, I have already quoted instances from Rdmayana 
( p. 101 ff. ) and Vinayapifaka { p. 99 ). In the first 
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case, however, the only item of business before them 
was the selection of the king or the crown-prince, 
and it does not appear quite clearly whether they 
played any important part in the ordinary administra- 
tive system. In the second case we possess no account, 
of the business for which the assembly of eighty 
thousand village-chiefs was called by Bimbisara. 

The Mantri-Parishad or Privy CounciU a ramnant of 

the Vedic Samiti, 

The true representative of the Vedic Samiti seems to 
be, however, the Mantriparishad (Priv^^ Council) referred 
to in Kautilya’s Artha^^stra { Bk. 1, Chap. XV ). This 
institution is clearly distinguished from the council of or- 
dinary ministers, for the king is enjoined, in case of emer- 
gency, to call both his ministers as well as this Privy 
Council { mantrino mantripayishadavi cha ). That it 
sometimes consisted of large numbers is apparent 
from Kaut[lya*s statement, that *‘one thousand sages 
form Indra's Privy CounciP' ; for these fanciful 
statements about things divine must have their 
foundations in actual mundane things. Besides, 
Kautilya further maintains, against the schools of 
politicians who would limit the number to 12, 16 
or 20, that it shall consist of as many membeis 
as the needs of dominion require. As regards the 
powers of this Privy Council Kautilya expressly lays 
down that they had to consider all that concerns the 
par ties of both the king and his enemy and that the king ♦ 
shall do whatever the majority ( bhuyishlhaf} ) of the 
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members suggest or whatever course of action leading to 
success they point out.l The legal position of this body 
also appears quite clearly from the injunctions of Kau- 
tilya that the king should consult the absent members by 
means of letters. 

The following verses from Mahabharaia furnish a 
detailed account of the constitution of the body and 
indicates its relation with the ordinary ministers. 

«- * -s 

rfm =^1^ ^^^rq-TfartT: II v» 

14 % 11 

3^14 gci cfqt 1 

II *1 

tjrfT^’jfrTHqTg^' rgtfkf I 

5i^qsf' IM o 
S'tft; HFir*T-'i5 i 

sraiq't Tl«% II 'n 


J Kautilya’s Arthasastra — ^Translated by R. Shamas'astry, p. 33. 
R. Shamasastry translates 'Mantriparishad’ as assembly of ministers, 
but for reasons stated above I have used a different tcnn» vizt 
“Privy Council.'* 
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Thus 4 BrShmanas, 8 Kshatriyas, 21 Vaisyas, 
3 Sudras and 1 Suta foimed the Privy Council. Out of 
this body of 37, the Ving selected eight ministers for the 
transaction of ordinary business. The representative 
principle had thus full recognition in the constitution of 
this Privy Council, <tnd this indicates its popular origin. 

It is interesting to notice how the executive machi- 
nery in the Indian constitu ion developed on -parallel 
lines with that of England. As the great National Coun- 
cil of the English gave rise to the Permanent Council 
which subsequently dwindled into the Privy Council out 
of which the king selected his confidential ministers and 
formed the cabinet, so the Samili of the Vcdic period 
gave place to the Mantriparishad out of which the king 
•selected a few to form a close cabinet. The Samiti, 
however, did not, like the great National Council, be- 
queath any such Legislative assembly, as the Parliament, 
to the nation. This function devolved upon the Pari- 
shad which consisted usually of the ten following 
members, viz.j four men who have completely studied 
the four Vedas, three men belonging to the ( three ) 
orders enumerated first, ( and ) three men who know 
( three ) different { institutes of ) law. 1 

Smilar institutions referred to by Greek wiiters 

Greek writers also bear testimony to the existence 
of similar institutions. Thus Diodorus has referred to 
'a city of great note,* with a political constitution drawn 


1. Ga. XXVIII -49 ; M. XII. 110 ff. 
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•on the same lines as those of Sparta. As regards the 
details of the constitution he remarks that " in this 
community the command in war was vested in two heredi- 
tary kings of two different houses, while a Council of Eld- 
ers ruled the whole state with paramount authority.” Now, 
in this Council of Elders we have surely a remini- 
scence of the Samitiof the Vedic period. The express 
statement of the Greek writer that it ‘ ruled the whole 
state with paramount authority ' seems to corroborate 
the view I have taken about the supreme importance of 
the Samiti in the public administration of the time. 
It also illustrates the principle laid down by Kautilya 
that kings were bound by the decision of the majority.' 

And iti the South Indian literature and Inscriptions. 

V. Kanakasabhai has proved the existence of 
similar institutions in Southern India in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era. The study of the Tamil 
literature bearing upon the period has led him to the 
following conclusions : 

" The head of the Government was a hereditary 
monarch. His power was restricted by five Councils, 
who were known as the “ Five Great Assemblies. " 
They consisted of the representatives of the people, 
priests, physicians, astrologers or augurs, and ministers. 
The Council of representatives safeguarded the rights 
and privileges of the people: the priests directed all 
religious ceremonies : the physicians attended to all 
matters affecting the health cf the king and his subjects ; 

2. Diodorus, Chap. CIV. The passage is translated by 
McCrindle in his *^I/jvasioii of India by Alexander the Great,** p. 296. 
Cf. Classical Accounts ( p. 183) by R. C. Majumdar. 
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the astrologers fixed auspicious times for public ceremo- 
nies and predicted important events : the ministers 
attended to the collection and expenditure of the revenue 
and the administration of justice. Separate places were 
assigned in the capital town for each of these assemblies, 
for their meetings and ttansnetion of business. On- 
important occasions they attended the king's levee in the 

throne-hall or joined the royal procession The 

power of Government was entirely vested in the 
king and in the “Five Great Assemblies/* Tt is most rem- 
arkable that this system of Government was followed 
in the three kingdoms of the Pandya, Chola and 
Chcra, although they were independent of each 
other. There is reason to believe, therefore that 
they followed the system ol Government which ob- 
tained in the country from which the founders of 
the three kingdoms had originally migrated, 
namely, the Magadha Empire/* ^ 

It appears to me th at the so-called Five 
Assemblies were really the five committees of a 
Great A'^sembly. The writer has traced them to 
the Magadha Empire, but they seem to me rather 
the modifications of the Vcdic Samiti which left 
its trace in every part of India. In any 
case, the representative - character of these bodies, 
and the effective control which they exercised over 
the administration are clearly established. It is in- 
teresting to note also that the ‘ ministers * formed 
one of the assemblies. The assemblies, taken to- 
gether, may justly be compared with the Privy 


1 ‘^Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago'* pp. 109-110. 
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Council ” referred to above, the assembly of the 
ministers corresponding with the 'cabinet' composed 
of a selected few. On the whole I cannot help 
thinking that we have in the Tamil Assemblies, a 
modified type of the ancient Samiti, such as is met 
with in the post-Vedic literature, e. g., in Maha- 
hhdrata and Arthaidstra, 

An inscription of Travancore 1 of the 12th 
century A, D. refers to the subordination of the 
temple authorities to the "Six Hundred of Venad 
and the district officers and agents” Venad was the 
ancient name for Travancore. The editor of the 
inscription remarks ; — " Venad, it would appear, 
had for, the whole state an important public body 
under the name of " the Six .Hundred '' to super- 
vise, for one thing, the. .^working of temples and 
charities connected therewith. What other powers 
and privileges this remarkable corporation of " the 
Six Hundred ” was in possession of, future investi- 
gation alorie can determine. But a number so 
large, nearly as ^large as the British House of 
Commons, could not have been meant, in so small 
a state as Venad was in the I2th century, for the 
single function of temple supervision.” May not 
this be something like a State Council, the remnant 
of the old. Samiti ? 

5. The Subhd or the Local Assembly 

So far as legards the Central Assembly, the 
Samiti. We may next take into consideration the 
Local Assembly which was originally denoted by 

1 Jnd, XXIV, pp.^S4-285. 
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Sabha. 

The village is looked upon as a unit as early 
as the earliest Vedic age. The Graraani or the leader 
of the village is mentioned in the Rigveda ( X. 62, 
11 ; 107. 5 ) and often in the later Sarhhitas and the 
.Brahmanas.^ It is quite clear, from the passages quo- 
ted on page 97 above, that he had voice in the 
election of kings. According to Zimmer he presided 
over the village Assembly,^ but Macdonell does not 
accept this view,3 The Assembly was a meeting spot 
of both the rich and poor. The rich men went there 
in full splendour, as Rigveda 8. 4. 9 informs us, 

'"O Indra, thy friend is beautiful and rich in 
horses, chariots and cows. He is always provided with 
excellent food ; majestically goes he to the Sabha"' 
( Zimmer, p, 173 ), 

One of the most favourite topics discussed there 

was about cows. Ye cows ...loudly is your 

excellence talked about in the Sabha'" ( Rigveda, VI. 
28. 6, Zimmer, op. eft., p. 173 ). Serious political 

discussions were also carried on in the Sabha, and an 
expert in them was an object of great desire : 

'*Soma gives him, who o ffers him oblations, 

son skilful in the ajBfairs of house ( sadanya ) 

Sabha ( sabheya )4 and sacrifice ( vidathya ) " ( Rig- 

1 See the references collected in V. I., I, p. 247 , f. n. 26 

2 Der in der Sabha versammelten Gemeinde prasidierte vvohl 
der gramani { vrajapati ), op, cit., p. 172 

3 V. L, p. 427. 

4 The context seems to disprove the hypotnesis of those who 
would infer from the term ** Sabheya, a restriction in the member- 
ship of the Sabha. There can be scarcely any doubt that what is 
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vcda, L 91, 120. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 172 ). 

A curious penitentiary formula, repeated twice 
in the Vajasaneya-sarhhita ( 111. 45 ; XX, 17 ), 
throws an interesting side-light on the working of 
the Sabha. We expiate by sacrifice each sinful 
actthat we have committed, in the village, in the 
wilderness and the Sabha/* The commentator 
Mahidhara explains the sinful act in Sabha as 
Mahajaiia-timsk^r^dikam enah ** in III. 45, and 
” pakshapatadi-yadenah ** in XX, 17. The former cer- 
tainly refers to improper language used in the course 
of debate against great persons, and this in itself is 
some indication of the nature of business in the 
Assembly. The latter explanation is probably to be 
taken in connection with the judicial capacity of the 
Assembly, meaning 'any partiality in deciding disputes 
that might have been committed in course thereof,'* 

That the Sabha exercised judicial functions is 
also proved by other references. Thus Ludwig ^ infers 
it from the word ' KUvishaspvit ' in Rigveda X.71. 10, 
for the word can only mean "that which removes the 
stain attaching to a person by means of accusation." 
The fact that ' Sabhachara ' is one of the victims at 
the Purushamedha sacrifice also leads to the same 


wanted here, is not a son that would have requisite qualifications to 
become a member of the Sabha, for this sense would be quite inappli- 
cable to the two other cases, Wr., house and sacrifice. 

1 Es scheint, dasz in dcr sabha auch gerichtliche Verhandlungen 
vorkamcn ^ an dcr bercits citierten Stclle X. 71. 10. kommt dec 
Auszdruck ' Kilvishasprit ' vor, was nur ‘ entferner des Vorwairfcs, 
dcs [ durch die anklage jemanden angehefteten ] Flecken ' heiszen 
kann. ( Der ]}igvedat III, 254. ) 
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conclusion. For, as Macdonell observes, he is 

dedicated to Dharma, ' Justice/ it is difficult not to 
see in him a member of the Sabha as a law court, 
perhaps as one of those who sit to decide cases.’* 
Macdonell also takes * Sabhasad * to refer to the as- 
sessors who decided legal cases in the Assembly. He 
further remarks : — Jt is also possible that the Sabha- 
sads, perhaps the heads of families, were expected to 
be present at the Sabhii ofiener than the ordinary 
man ; the meetings of the assembly for justice may 
have been more frequent than for general discussion 
and decision/* It is also possible, as Macdonell sug- 
gests, that the judicial functions were exercised, not 
by the.Avhole Assembly, bur a standing committee of 
the same.^ 

Village organisation referred to in the Jatakas, 

The organisation of the village as a political 
unit under a headman is also referred to in the Jata- 
ka stories. Thus we learn from Kharassara-Jiitaka^ 
that it was the duty of the headman ( gamabhojaka ) 
to collect revenue, and with the help of the local 
men, to secure the village against the inroads of rob- 
bers. In the particular instance the office was con- 
ferred upon a royal minister who was however shortly 
after punished by the king for his secret league with 
a band of robbers who looted the village. A similar 


, 1 V. L, II, pp. 427-8. 
2 Jat,, Vol. I, p. 354, 
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story is told in the introduction to the same Jataka 
v/ith this difference that the headman was here de- 
graded and another headman put in his place. Fur- 
ther light is thrown upon the organisation of the, 
village by the Lulavaka-Jataka.^ Here we are disiinct- 
1}^ told that the men of the village transacted the 
affairs of the locality. There was a headman who 
seems to have possessed the power of imposing fines 
and levying dues on spiritual liquor ; for he exclaim- 
ed, when the character of the villagers was reformed 
by the efforts of the Bodhisattva: *'VVhen these men used 
to get drunk and commjt murders and so forth, I 
used to make a lot of money out of them not only 
on the price of their drinks but also by the fines and 
dues they paid/' To get rid of the Bodhisattva and his 
followers he falsety accused them before the king as * a 
band of robbers,' but his villainy was detected by the 
king who made him the slave of the falsely accused 
persons and gave them all bis wealth. We do not hear 
in this case the appointment of a new headman by the 
king, and as we are expressly told that the villagers 
transacted the affairs ok their own village, it is just 
possible that the headman was also selected by them. In 
the Ubhatobhatt ha- Jataka^ reference is made to the 
judicial powers of the headman ( g^rjiabhojaha ) who 
fined a fisherman's wife for stirring up a quarrel and 
'' she was tied up and beaten to make her pay the fine/ 

In the Paniya-Jataka^ two ' gamabhoja^'as ' in the 


1. Ibid, p. 198 

2. Ibidf p. 4S2. 

3. Jat., Vol. IV, p. 14- 
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kingdom of Kasi respectively prohibited the slaughter of 
animals and the sale of strong drink. The people, how- 
ever, represented that these were time-honoured customs, 
and had the orders repealed in both instances. In the 
Gahapati-Jataka^ we read.how during a famine the villa- 
gers came together and besought the help of their head- 
man who provided them with meat on condition that- 
* two months from now, when they have harvested the 
grain, they will pay him in kind.' These instances from 
the Jatakas leave no doubt that the organisation of the 
village as a political unit was a well-known feature of the 
society during the period. Sometimes the headman was- 
directly appointed by the king, but that does not seem to 
be the general practice. In any case, the essence of the- 
institution was, as we are expressly told in one case, that 
the affairs of the village were transacted by the villagers 
themselves. The headman possessed considerable 
executive and judicial authority, as is well illustrated in 
the above instances, but the popular voice operated as a 
great and efficient control over his decisions. 

Local Corporations in post-Vedic Period. 

The technical names puga and gana seem to have 
denoted the local corporations of towns and villages 
during the post-Vedic period. Thus we find in Vira- 
mitrodaya '^ganasabdal^^ pTigaparydyah** and again pugab 
samuhah bhinna-jdtindw bhinna-^vrittindm ekasthdnavd-’ 
sindm grdmanagarddisthdndin. Vijnanesvara also, in his 
commentary to Yajnavalkya, 2, 187, explains gana as 
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'gramadijanasamuha' Both these terms no doubt denoted, 
in general, merely corporations, but they were some- 
times technically used to denote corporations of parti- 
cular kinds, as in the present instance the commentators 
explain them as a village or town corporation. This 
interpretation of puga is supported by KaHhd on PdniniA 
The word ‘gana’ was however used in other technical 
senses as well and these will be noticed in due course. 

The word 'puga’ used in Vinayapitaka (Chullavagga, 
V, 5, 2 ; VIII. 4, 1) seems to have the sense of a cor- 
poration of a town or a village. We are told that at 
that time it was the turn of a certain "puga {afifiatarassa 
pTigassa) to provide the "sarhgha with a meal,” This 
sentence occurs frequently and it is certainly better to 
take piiga in the sense I have indicated than as indeter- 
minate and indefinite multitude, as Professors Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg have, done (S. B. E., \'ol. XX, 
pp. 74, 284). For, as already noticed above, ‘pvga’ is 
clearly explained as a town or village corporation by the 
later commentator, and, what is more important, 
Vinayapitaka elsewhere {Bhikkhuni-patimokkha. sarhgh?.- 
disesa 2) expressly refers to puga as a corporation with 
executive authority, whose sanction was required to 
consecrate as nun, any female thief within its jurisdic- 
tion. It is thus permissible to take ‘pTign’ in Vinayapi- 
taka as referring to town or village corporations," and 
thus we get trace of the existence of these institutions in 
the early Buddhist period. 


1. Nanajafmih aniyaiavrittayah arthakdmarrjdhaiu somyl-.ah 
pusah. (V. 3.Ti2). 

2 Reference is made to 'Aniiatara yu^a' of a town in., IV, 30 1. 
This indicates that there were sometimes several corprations m a town 

9 
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Village organisation referred to in Artha^astra. 

The organisation of the village as a corporate poli- 
tical unit is referred to by Kautilya who lays down the 
following rules in Chap. X, Bk. Ill of his Artliaiastra. 

"When the headman of a village has to travel on 
’ account of any business of the whole village, the villagers 
shall by turns accompany him. 

^*Those who cannot do this shall pay 11 panas for 
every yojana. If the headman of a village sends out 
of the village any person except a thief or an adulterer, 
he shall be punished with a fine of 24 panas, and the 
villagers with the first amercement (for doing the same.) 
(R. Shamasastry's Translation, pp. 218-19). 

Again : 

"The fine levied on a cultivator who arriving at a 
village for work does not work shall be taken by the 
village itself 

'‘Any person who does not co-operate in the work 
of preparatipn for a public show shall, together with his 
family, forfeit his right to enjoy the show (preksha). 
If a man, who has not co-operated in preparing for a 
public play or spectacle is found hearing or witnessing 
it under hiding, or if any one refuses to give his aid in 
work beneficial to all, he shall be compelled to pay 
double the value of the aid due from him" (Ibid, p. 
220 ), 

These injunctions give clear hints of a close organisa- 
tion of the villages. There was a headman who tran- 
sacted the business of the village and could command 
the help of the villagers in discharging his onerous task. 
The 'headman, together with the villagers, had the right 
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to punish offenders, and could even expel a person 
from the village. The fact that the headman and the 
villagers were both punished for an improper use of 
this right, seems to show that it was exercised in an 
assembly of the villagers presided over by the headman. 
It may also be concluded from this, that the rights of 
individual were not altogether subordinated to those 
of the corporation, but here, too, as in the case of the 
'guilds (see p. 50), the ultimate right of supervision by 
the king was looked upon as a means of reconciling 
the two. The village had a common fund v/hich was 
swelled by such items, -as the fines levied upon the 
villagers and the cultivators who neglected their dut 3 ^ 
It had also the right to compel each person to do his 
•share of the public work. Corporate spirit among 
villagers was encouraged by such rules as follows : 

''Those who, with their united efforts, construct on 
roads buildings of any kind (setubandha) beneficial to 
the whole country and who not only adorn their villages, 
but also keep watch on them shall be shown favourable 
concessions by the king/’ {Ibid, p. 221 ) 

The village continued to be regariied as a coiporate 
political unit throughout the post-Vedic period. Thus 
in the Vishnul and Manu Smritis^ the village is 
reckoned as the smallest political unit in the State fabric 
nnd reference is made to the ^gramika* or the village 
headman. 
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Dharma-sutras ‘and Dharma-sastras, 


Manu distinctly lays down that the king shall banish 
from the realm anyone who breaks the agreement of a 
village community.! Dharma-sutras and Dharma-sastras 
contain frequent references^ to ga7}a and puga, both of 
which terms seem to have denoted the town or village 
corporations. Besides the quotations from Viramitrodaya 
and Vijnanesvara's commentary given above on p. 128, 
there are other considerations also to support this view. 
In the first place, a comparison between Yajnavalkya, II, 
31, and Narada, Introduction, 9, 7, clearly establish the 
fact that puga and gana were used as synonymous 
words/ and the only sense in which these can possi- 
bly be used there is a corporation of the inhabitants of 
town or village. Then, whereas it is laid down in Manu 
that one should not entertain at a Sraddha those who 
sacrifice for a puga (III. 151) or aga^a (III, 154), we find 
similar injunctions in Gautama, XV. 16 and Vishnu, 
LXXX, 11-13, against those who saciifice for a' grama or 
village, 

A careful study of Yajnavalkya, II. 185-192. quoted 
above on p. 36, would also lead to the same conclusion. 
Here the author begins with a reference to royal duties 
with regard to a city (pura), viz,, that the king should 
establish there good Briihmanas (V. 185), He then 
refers to the royal duties towards the gana, viz,, that 


1 Manu, Ed. Biihler, VIII — 219 and note ; also VIII — 221. 

2 Gautama, XV. 18 ; XVII. 17 ; ApastairBa 1, 18. 16 ; Vi./ 
XIV. 10, V. LI, 7 ; Manu, HI. 15l, 154, 164; IV. 209, 219; Y., 
1. 161, 361 ; II. 31, 190-195, 214; Narada, Introduction 7, Brih. 
1. 28-30. 
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the king should punish those who steal the propert}^ of 
the gaV'a^ etc., and concludes with the remark : 'that 
the king should follow similar rules with regard to 
guilds, corporations of traders (ncifganial and of followers 
of different religious sects. It would appear therefore 
thatgann here refers to corporation of cities or village? 
(pura), for otherwise the reference to *pUYa' is irrelevant. 
The commentator Vijnanesvar has, as already' observed, 
accepted this interpretation. 

The^ two following injunctions also prove that the 
village was looked upon as a corporate body in the age of 
the Dharma-sutras and Dharma-sSstras. 

(1) The king shall punish ffiat i^illcige where 
Brahmanas, unobsen^ant of their sacred duties and igno- 
rant of the Veda, subsist by begging ; for it feeds 
robbers.'’ (Vasishtha, III. 4 ; S. B, E., XIV, p. 17)» 

(2) "When cows or other (animals) have been lost 
or when (other) property has been taken away forcibly, 
experienced men shall trace it from the place where it 
has been taken. 

"Wherever the footmarks go to, whether it be a 
villagCf pasture-ground or deserted spot, (the inhabitants 
or owners of) that place must make goed the loss. 

"When the footmarks arc obscured or interrupted, 
the nearest village or pasture-ground shall be made 
responsible," ( NSrada' XIV. 22-24 ). 

In both these instances the village or the inhabitants 
of a village are held responsible. Such responsibilities 
•are, however, out of question altogether, if there were 
not corresponding rights vested in the villagers. It is 
indeed worthy of note that no officer or officers are men- 
tioned but the whole responsibility is attached to the 
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village itself. It must be held therefore that the village 
was looked upon as a corporate unit of the State posse- 
ssing distinct rights and duties, and accountable to a 
higher authority for due discharge of them. 

Reference to village corporations in ancient inscriptions, 

Archasological evidence also confirms the testimon}' 
of literature regarding the existence of these local self- 
governing institutions. The earliest in point of time is 
a terra-cotta seal discovered at Bhita near Allahabad 
which bears the legend ” Sahijitiye nigamasa in. 
characters of the third or fourth century B. G. It was 
found in a building of the Maury an epoch which, accor- 
ding to. Sir John Marshall, possibly marks the site of the 
office of the nigama or town corporation of SahijitiA 
The inscriptions on Bhattiprolu Casket,^ which may 
be referred to about third century B. C., not only refer 
to a village headman but also supply the names of the 
members of a town corporation. Village headman is- 
also referred to in other early inscriptions such as the 
Mathura Jaina inscription of the years 4, and 84.3 The 
first of these refers to a lady who was the first wife of 


1 Ann. Rep. Arcb.'^Surv. India, 193M2. p. 51, 

2 Ep Ind., Vol. II, p. 328. The word negama in this inscription 
has been translated by B/ihler as the members of a guild. But as 
has already been noticed on p. 41 above, tiigaina should more pro- 
perly be taken in the sense of a town. As Prof. Bhandarkar contends,. 
negama probaly stands for naigamah^ /.e., the corporate body of 
citizens such as is mentioned in the Jajnavalkya and Narada Smritis, 

3 Luder*s List nos. 48 and 69n. 
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the village h: dman and daughter-in-law of the village 
headman. This seems to imply that the post of village 
l^cadman was hereditary in the family. 

The Nasik inscription of UshavadSla refers to a • 
ntgavia-sahha or town council where his deed of gift was 
proclaimed and registered according to custom, 1 
Another inscription from the same locality records the 
gift of a village by the inhabitants of Nasik.- Similarly 
an inscription on the railing of the Stupa No. II at 
Siinchi records a gift b}^ the village of Padukulika,'^ and 
one on the Amaravati Stupa refers to a gift of Dhanaka- 
takaNigamaA These no doubt testify to the coiporatc 
organisation of a whole city. 

Four clay-seals found at contain the word 

nigamnsa in Kushan character, while a fifth has 
v)tLsya in Gupta character. These prove the existence of 
town corporations during the' first four or five centuries 
of the Christian era,— a conclusion which is corroborated 
by the clay-seals discovered at Vai^^U to which reference 
has already been made on p. 40 above, 

A feudator}*' of the Chalukya king Vikrnmttditya I, 
ruling in the Nasik region, rccoloni^ed some deserted 
lands and vested it in the Town Council of Samagiri h\ 
issuing a grant which conceded the following privileges. 

*Thc merchants residing in Samagin shall, for ever. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. Vin,p,82, 

2 Luders List, no. 1142, I accept the interpretation of PcnJit 

Bhagawanlal Indraji and Prof. D.R. Phandarhnr in 

of M. Scnnrt. C/. Oirmichacl Lectures, Vol. 1. p* lT7, f.n.L 

3 Ep, Ind,, Vol. II,p. II0,no. L 

4 Ep. Ind.,Voh XV,p.263. 

5 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, 1911 - 12 , p. 56. 
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be exempt from the payment of custom duties through- 
out the kingdom their property shall not escheat to the 
State in the absence of a male heir ;,..and they shall not 
have to provide accommodation or provisions to the 
State officials. (The Town Council is also empowered 
to levy) the following fines. Rupees 108 for outraging the 
modesty of a virgin ; Rs. 32 for adultery ; Rs. 16 for the 
mutilation of ear ; Rs. 4 for bruising the head ; Rs. 108 
if a merchant's son is found to have illicit connection 
with a female porter ; and should one be caught in the 
actual act of adulter}^ whatever eight or sixteen elders 
of the Town Council shall determine that shall be 
final'll 

We learn from an inscription of Vaillabhattasvamin 
Tempie at Gwalior, dated 933 V.S.^ , that while the 
merchant Savviyaka, the trader Ichchhuvaka and the 
other members of the Board of the Savviyakas were 
cdmimstejing the city, the whole town gave to the temple 
of the Nine Durgas, a piece of land which was its ( viz,, 
the town^s ) property. Similarly it gave another piece of 
land, belonging to the property *of the town, to the 
Vishnu temple, and also made perpetual endowments 
with the guilds of oil-millers and gardeners for ensuring 
the daily supply of oil and garlands to the temple. This 
long inscription preserves an authentic testimony of a 
city corporation with an organised machinery to conduct 
its affairs. The corporation possessed landed properties 
of its own and could make gifts and endowments in the 


1. Ep. Ind, vol, XXV. pp. 237-8. 

2, Ep. Ind,, VoLl, p, 161. 
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name of the whole town. Similar activities nf a town 
corporation in the middle of the tenth century A. D. 
r,rc referred to in the Siyadeni in'^cripUon which seems to 
indicate that the affairs of the tovm were manatzed by 
an assembly of five called and by a commi- 

ttee of two appointed from time to time by the town/'* 
It thus appears (hat the town corporations c::islcd till a 
very late period in ancient India. 


II. Local Self-Government 


The corporate oreanisation of the village or lov'n 
mav be studied under two heads, vix:., (li the powers 
and functions exercised by it ; and (2) the administrative 
machinery by which these were cnrrLd out. 


1. Poiecrs and functions of the vilia^^c co^r^cnation 


(il Judicial. 


The powers and functions, as in Vcdic times, may 
be broadl}^ divided into rwo classes, judicial and execu- 
tive, The judicial powers of the headman of a village 
( garnab/iojflfcfi ) arc referred to in the jTlaka stories 
quoted on p, 127 above. It is not qxpressly mentioned 
in the Jntaka stories that he cxcrci'^ed them in conjunc- 


tion with the villagers. The Kulavaka-Jataka ^ cjc 
‘ p, 127 I however, seems to show that such was the core 
at least in some villages. Hero the headman mourn'* 
the loss of fines paid by the drunkards whose chrrrxlcr 
was improved by the Bodhisattva. \Vc arc cxr-rcr^l; 
told in this ease that the affairs of the village ere 
transacted by the villagers themselves, it i- legitim at. 


1 Ep, Ind. \'ol. t- p. ICT fT 
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to hold therefore that the judicial activities, to which, 
distinct reterence is made, formed part of these affairs. 
In other cases, quoted above, the story-writers simply 
refer to the headman as having inflicted punishments- 
upon the guilty. This need not, however, necessarily 
imply that the headman- alone had the right to dispose- 
of cases ; for the object of the story-writer was merely 
to notice the punishment meted out to the guilty ; he- 
had no motive to stop to explain the constitution of the 
tribunal that passed the judgement. 

The Kul5vaka-j5taka further proves that compara- 
tively serious cases had to be sent to be the royal courts 
for decision. For here, the headman did not try the 
band of robbers, which, as the tenor of the story shows,, 
he would certainly have done if he had the right to do 
so ; but the accused were sent to the king for trial. It 
may be mentioned here that the later Dharraasastras, 
while generally providing that the assemblies of co-inha- 
bitants should decide law-suits among men, expressly 
exclude from their jurisdiction causes concerning violent 
crimes {sahasa). 

Kautilya, as we have seen above, also refers to the 
judicial powers exercised by the headman together with 
the villagers. They could fine a cultivator who neglected 
his work and expel any thief or adulterer out of the 
village boundary.^ ^Ve find here a further step in the 
development of the corporate character of the villagers. 
They are expressly invested with joint rights and res- 
ponsibilities, and could be punished by the king forr 
illegal exercise of their power. 


I Arthasastra, p. 17 
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The corporate orn^nisation cf villar:cs retained 
judicial powers during the period rcpre:cntcd hy the 
Dharma-sSslras, As noticed above, there is mention cf 
the judicial powers of the headman in ^^anu and Vbhnu 
Smriti, among others. But the Brihaspati Smrili preserver 
a satisfactory account of the judicial powers exercised by 

the villagers in verses 28-30, Chapter I, quoted on dp. 
58-9 above. ‘ 

It appears from these that the village Ar^'cmblicr were 
lool'.cd upon as one of the four recognised tribunals cf 
the land. They were second in point of prc-cmincncc, 
and heard appeals from the decisions of the guilds /of 
artizans). It would appear aUo that they could try al! 
eases short of violent crimes. The following passngcj in 
the Narada Snarili seem to show that the law-givers in 
ancient days tried hard to bring home to the people the 

serious responsibilities that attached to their position as 
members of a judicial assembly, 

'^Either the judicial assembly must not he entered at 
all, or a lair opinion delivered. That man who cither 

stands mule or delivers rn opinion contrary to justice is a 
sinner. 

*'Onc quarter of the iniquity goes to (he witners , 

one quarter goes to all the members of the court ; cr.t 
quarter goes to the king. 

“Therefore let every assessor of the court deliver . 
fair opinion after having entered live court, discardin'* 
love and hatred, in order that he may not go to heiS. 
(S. B. E., Vol. 33, pp, 38-39.'^ 

The following passages in the Xrrada 5m:iti f ,rihc" 
prove tint the 'elders' played a con'^picuous part in tl"' 
judicial assembly and that the latter wrs rro'"idoJ o'cr 
by a Chief Judge. 
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"As an experienced surgeon extracts a dart bjf means 
of surgical instruments, even so the chief judge must 
extract the daft (of iniquity) from the lawsuit. 

"When the whole aggregate of the members of a 
judicial assembly declare, "This is right”, the lav/suit 
loses the dart, otherwise the dart remains in it. 

That is not a judicial assemblj^ where ther are no 
ciders. They are not elders who do not pass a just 
sentence ” {Ibid, pp. 39-40.) 

The significance of the second passage quoted above 

is uncertain. It seems to indicate that the unanimity 

of opinion was necessary to establish the guilt of the 
accused. 

Evidence of South Indian records on the Judicial powers 
of the yUlage Assembly. 

A few actual cases illustrating the judicial powers of 
the local popular assemblies are furnished by South 
Indian records of the lOth and 12th centuries. The 
summary of a few of them is given below. 1 

I. A village officer (?) demanded taxes from a 
woman who declared she was not liable. The former 
seems to have put her through an ordeal. The woman 
tooK poison and died. A meeting of the people from 
"the four quarters, eighteen districts and the various 
countries” was held, and it was decided that the man 
was liable, In order to expiate his sin he paid 32 kaSu 
for burning a lamp at a temple. 

II. A Sudra went a-hunting, missed his aim and shot 
a Vellala. The agriculturists from "the seventy-nine 

1 The summary of Nos. Mil is taken from G. Ep, R, 1907, 
Sec. 42 (p. 77). . ■ 
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dictricts” assembled together and dccL.rcd the S‘idra 
ruilty. He was required to present 6 *t cov;s to a temrio. 

III. The inscription is mutilated, But from the 
preserved portion it appears that a pushed hi'^ wife 
and she probably fell down and died in consequence. 
Tile one thousand and five hundred men. .....of the four 

quarters [assembled and] declared the h.usband guilty 
He was required to provide for lamps in a temple, 

IV. An inscription in the reign uf Rsjakc'ariva:- 
man reports that a certain individual shot a man be- 
longing to his own village by mistahe. Thereupon ti:c 
governor and the people of the district to which ti'.c 
village belonged, assembled toeethrr and decided ih.’i 
the culprit shall not die for the offence comniilicJ by 
him through carelessness, but shall bum a bmp in n local 
temple. Accordingly he provided 16 ccavs from Xhc 
milk of -which ghee had to be prepared to b: uted in 
burning the lampJ 

V. According to another inrciiplion- the ‘culrri: 
had gone a-hunting but misled his aim and '*00: a nrn. 
The people of the district at once nscrnbl^'d and d-.c/ded 
that the culprit shall make over fu c ^ws Ic/ the :I 
temple. 

The ancient lawgivers also provided fo: rpcci d ’ "d.- 
cial assemblies to decide eases for which no rule v . f 
laid dov/n. Such an assembly, rcrordinn to G.ui::*: 
shall consist at least of the ten following member ', v':* 
four men who have completely studied tire :o\:r 
three men belonging to the threes o:dcr^‘ on;:rr:..r: t:;: 


1 G. Ep, R, irco. p. n, rr=. 20 

2 Xo. 77of I?v\\ 
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first, ( and ) three men who know { three ) different 
( institutes of) law ( Gautama, XXVIIL 48-49 ). 

An actual instance of referring the decision of a cri- 
minal case to a special judicial assembly is furnished by a 
South Indian inscription.^ A man was accidentally shot 
'in a decr-hunt, and in order to decide the question of 
expiation which was^to be prescribed for the offender, 
the Brahman as of the Village Assembly at Olakkur, the 
residents of the main division and those of the sub-dis- 
tricts met together and settled that a lamp be presented 
to a shrine. 

Another instance is furnished by a dispute over the 
right of worship in Aragalur temple. The Judge referred 
the complicated issues to the Mflkfljnnas of several agra- 
liars and ultimately endorsed their decislon.2 

Reference may be made in this connection to such 
expressions as * Pancha-mandali,* PSnchali, and PaK- 
chSlika' which occur in inscriptions. Fleet took them 
to be the same as the PanchTIyat of modern times, the 
village jury of five ( or more persons ) convened to 
settle a dispute by arbitration, to witness and sanction 
any act of importance, etc.^ 

( a ) Executive, 

The executive functions exercised by the villagers 
•seem to have included those of the Collector, the Magis- 
trate and the municipality of the present day. The 
Kharassara-JStaka, referred to on page 126 above shows 
that the headman was expected to collect the revenues on 


1. Govt. Epigraphist’s Report for 1910, p. 95, see. 30 

2. Ibid, 1014. pp. 96-97- 

3. Elect— Gupta Inscriptions, p. 32, f. n. 5. 
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! -:]5o!f of the kinf! and to fectiro the pcrcc of th: 
country witli the help of local men. A:, we Icsarn from 
the Kulrivaka-J.itaka, ( ccc p. 127 ^ that, ll'.nufh the:*- 
wa? a headman, the men of th? village tranr^nctod the 
affairs of their own locality, we inurt assume that lhc*^c 
functions did really belonj^ to them, thoueb exercised 
through the agency of a headman. It may be noted in 
this connection that both these functions forn’icd ersentia! 
elements of the village communities dovm to the latent 
period of their existence. The Dhaima-fnslras clearly 
indicate that in addition to the above^ the ancient 
village organisations cxcrcircd the municipal function*. 
Thus Brihaspali Smriti lay.*: down the follo’-ing among 
the duties of a village corporation: — *' I'lic ccnslructicn 
of a house of assembly, of a rhed for ( accomm.*^dr.- 
ting travellers with ) water, a temple,^ a pool and a 
garden, relief to liclplcss or pour people, the performance 
ZiVhshlraa and sacrificial acts enjoined by rrcroci 
taxt^, the excavation of tanks, wells, etc., and the 
damming of waicr-courrcr."^ 

The cost of these undertakings was prob.^bly nv:: 
out of the corporate fund. The jataka stories anc 
the Ktatcmcnls of Kautilya quoted on pp. i-ldf:., pro* 
that the towns and villages could levy fine? an:: duv' 
from tlic inhabitants while the Gwalior In: crip* r.r. 
\ p. 136) shows that they possessed corporate proper- 
tied of their own. 

1. C/. Narada XIV. 22-2^ quoted zbo\c cn r« “ 

ftsicment in V. HL 6 fT, ; M- Vil. 115 fT. 

2. C/. tl*c Gv.-3lior imedption n ’ticcJ n l'O'. t rn p ^ 

3. Tire whole has bren fuhy ir. c 

V kh the pull Jf, cn p. •tB. 
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2 ', The executive machinery of the village corporations. 

We may next take into consideration the executive 
machinery by which these functions were carried out. 
At the head of the corporation stood the headman 
who is variously styled as Gramadhipa, Gramani, 
Gramakuta, Gramapati and Pattakila in the inscriptions ^ 
and the Gamabhojaka in the Jatakas. He was sometimes 
nominated by the king, though the post seems in many 
cases to have been hereditary,! He was helped by a 
council of two, three or five persons. The constitutional 
power of this body is given in some detail in Narada 
( Ch. X ) and Brihaspati ( Ch. XVII ), These have 
been already described in connection with guilds ( pp. 
49-580 and need not be repeated here. What hus been 
said there applies rjiutatis ^ mutandis nlso to the Village 
Assembly. It will suffice to say that though the head- 
man and his council exercised considerable authority, 
they were ultimately responsible to the people at large 
who regularly met in an assembly-hall to discharge 
their corporate functions. They had a right to make 
bye-laws and frame rules regarding the attendance of 
members. Regular discussions were carried on in the 
assembly and the idea of liberty of speech was probablj’ 
not unknown. 

A very interesting side-light is thrown on the working 
of the executive machinery of the corporations by the 
account of Megasthenes. His well-known account of 
the administration of the city of Pataliputra may be taken 
to be applicable to the other local corporations as well. 
The essence of the whole system consisted in the mana- 


h Jolly, unci Siiie, p. 93. 
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gement of the municipal administration by a general 
assembly and a number of small committees thereof,, 
each entrusted with one particular department, Megas- 
theness account seems to be corroborated by the Bhatti> 
prolu casket inscription which refeis to a commiuee of 
the inhabitants of the town ( p, 134 ). A number of 
South Indian records prove that the system subsisted 
down to the latest period of ancient Indian history. 


7 

Village Corporations in South India. 

Indeed by far the most interesting examples of the- 
village assemblies occur )n Southern India. A large 
number of inscriptions prove that they had a highly 
developed organisation and formed a very essential ele- 
ment in the state fabric of old. Thus the fourteen 
inscriptions in the Vishnu temple at Ukkal, published 
in the “South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part L“ 

( pp. 1-22 ), furnish a very instructive insight into- 
their nature and constitution* It will be well to begin 
with a short summary of the important portions in each 
of them. 

1. The Assembly of the village received a deposit 
of an amount of gold from one of the commissioners 
ruling over another village on condition of feeding 12 
Brahmanas and doing other things out of the interest of 
this sum (p* 3), 

2. A certain person made over a plot of land to the 
great Assembly on condition that its produce should! 
be utilised for supplying the God with a stipulated 
quantity of rice. The inscription concludes as follows • 

10 
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Having been present in the Assembly and having 
heard ( their ) order, I, the arbitrator ( Madhyastha ) 

( such and such ) wrote ( this )” ( p. 5 ). 

3. A certain person had purchased a plot of land 
from the Assembly and 'assigned it to the villagers for 
the maintenance of a flower garden ( p. 6 ).^ 

4. The Assembly undertook, on receipt of a plot 
of land, to supply paddy to various persons engaged in 
connection with a cistern which the donor had cons- 
tructed to supply water to the public ( p. 7 ). 

5. The Assembly undertook to supply an amount 
of paddy per year by way of interest of a quantity of 
paddy deposited with them. The great men { Paru- 
makkal ) elected for the year'' would cause ( the paddy ) 

to be supplied ( p. 6 ). 

6. It refers to a meeting of the Assembly, including 
"the great men elected for (the management of j 
charities ( ? Y* and " the commissioners ( in charge of 
the temple ) of Sat tan ** in the village. The Assembly 
probably assigned a daily supply of rice and oil to a 
temple. In conclusion we are told that " the great men 
elected for ( the supervision of ) the tank"' shall be 
entitled to levy a fine of ( one ) kala^ju of gold in 
favour of the tank fund from those betel-leaf- sellers in 
this village, who sell ( betel-leaves ) elsewhere but at 
the temple of Pidari ( p, 11 ), 

7. The inscription is mutilated and the sense not 
quite clear. It refers to " the land which has become 
the common property of the Assembly*^ and is a noti- 
fication of its sale by the Assembly on certain terms. 
" The great men elected for that year ” were to be fined 
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if they fail to do certain things the nature of which 
cannot be understood ( p. 12 ), 

8. The Assembly accepted the gift of an amount 
of paddy ^on condition of feeding two Brahmanas daily 
out of the interest ( p. 13 ). 

9. It is a royal order authorising the village to sell 
lands, of which the tax has not been paid for two full 
years and which have thereby become the property of 
the village ( p. 15 ), 

10. It lecords a sale, by the village Assembly, of 
a plot of land, which was their common property, and of 
five water "levers, to a servant of the king who assigned 
this land for the maintenance of two boats plying on 
the village tank (p. 16j. 

IL. The great Assembly, including “the great men 
elected for the year“ and “the great men elected foj? 
(the supervision of) the tank,*' being assembled, assigned 
at the request of the manager of a temple, a plot 
of land in the fresh clearing for various specified 
pui poses connected with the temple (p. 18). 

12. The village Assembly grants a village, inclu- 
ding the flower garden, to a temple, for the require- 
ments of worship there. The .terms of grant include 
the following. 

. “We shall not be entitled to levy any kind of tax 
from this village. We, (the great men) elected for 
(the supervision of) the tank, and we, (the great men) 
elected for (the supervision of) gardens, shall not be 
entitled to claim, at the order of the Assembly, forced 
labour from the inhabitants settled in this village. 

-‘(If) a crirne (orj sin becomes public, the God 
(i.e., the temple authorities) alone shall punish the 
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inhabitants of this village (for it). Having agreed 
(thus) we, the Assembly, engraved (this) on stone. 

*'We, the Assembly, agree to pay a fine of one 
hundred and eight kanam per day if we fail in this 
through indifference’^ (p. 20). 

13. It is incomplete. The extant portion records 
a session of the great Assembly 'including the great 
men elected for this yeai“, the great Bhattas elected 
for (the supeivision of? the tank, and (all other) dis- 
tinguished men” (p, 21). 

14. The son of a cultivator in the village assigned 
a plot of land in the neighbourhood, from the proceeds 
of which water and firepans had to be supplied to 
a mdndapa frequented by Brahmanas, and a water 
lever constructed in front of the cistern at the 
ina^dapa. 

The great men who manage the affairs of the 
village in each year shall supervise this charity (p. 21). 

The fourteen inscriptions, containing, as they do, 
the orders issued by the Assembly of a single 
village, during the 9th, lOth and 11th centuries, 
furnish the best evidence for the organisation and im- 
portance of these institutions. 

Further particulars about these village corporations 
may be gathered from other inscriptions. As these 
belong to different periods and different localities, it 
would not be quite safe to draw a single homogene- 
ous picture by utilising the data which they supply. 
Nevertheless, by a careful scrutiny of these records, 
we may hope to obtain a general idea of the essential 
characteristics of the village institutions of South 
India. 
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The General Assembly. 

As the Ukkal inscriptions show, the Assembly 
{ Sabha or Mahasabhu ) formed the most important 
feature of these village corporations. It e.'iercised sup- 
reme authority in all matters concerning the village 
and is frequently referred to in inscriptions from South 
India. It appears from a careful study of these 
records that the constitution of this body differed in 
different localities and probably also at different times. 

Its composition and status. 

According to an inscription at Tirumukkudal Temple,! 
the local Assembly consisted of the young and old of 
the village. This seems to indicate that it was merely 
a gathering of the male adults of the village. Several 
inscriptions, however, clearly distinguish the Assembly 
from the people of the village," and according to a 
few Chola inscriptions,^ several committees with the 
learned Brahmanas and other distinguished men of the 
village constituted the village Assembly. This shows 
that in some cases, probably in many, the Assembly 
was a select body. Interesting information regarding 
the constitution of a typical village assembly is furnished 
by a Chola record in the Tanjore District, dated A.D. 
1071. It lays down certain rules framed by the 
assembly of a village, in the presence of a royal officer, 
for election to the local assembly and the committee4 


1 G. Ep. R., 1916, p. 110. 

2 ARIK. 1946-7, p, 22, No. 87 ; p. 23. No. 89. 

^3 ' G. Ep. R.. 1905, p. 49, see. 7. 

4 ARIE, 1943-6, p. 4. 
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An inscription at Manur, of about the 9th century 
A. D., laj^s down certain rules regarding the constitution 
and function of the Assemblies of Brahmadej^a villages. 
The preamble runs thus ; “We, ( the members of ) the 
mahnsabhd of Mananilainallur, a brahmadeya in Kalakku- 
di-nadu, having proclaimed a general body meeting by 
beat of drum ; and, having assembled in the sacred 
Govardhana, made the following resolution (vyavasthaij 
for conducting deliberations in the meetings of the 
mahasabha of this village.” The regulations may be 
summed up as follows : 

That of the children of shareholders in the village, 
only one who is well-behaved and has studied the 
Mantra-Brahmana and one Dharma (i.e., Code of Law) 
may be on the village assembly to represent the share 
held by him in the village, and only one of similar 
qualifications may be on the Asssmbly for a share 
purchased, received as present, or acquired by him as 
stridhana (through his wife) ; (2) that (shares) purchased, 
presented, or acquired as stridhana could entitle one, if 
at all, only to full membership in the assemblies ; and 
in no case will quarter, half or three-quarter member- 
ship be recognised ; (3) that those who purchase shares 
must elect on'y such men to represent their shares 
on the assembly, as have critically studied a whole 
Veda with its parUishfas ; (4) that those who do not 
possess full membership as laid down by rule (2), 
cannot stand on any committee (for the management 
of village affairs) ; (5) that those who satisfy the pres- 
cribed conditions should, in no case, persistently oppose 
(the proceedings of the assembljd bj* saying 'naj', nay^ 
to every proposal brought up before the assembly and 
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(6) that those who do this together with their supporters 
will pay a fine of five ISsu on each item (in which 
they have so behaved) and still continue to submit to 
the sanie rules. 

Attention may be drawn to the interesting regu- 
lation about the working of the village Assembly 
contained in the last two clauses above. Queer as 
they undoubtedly are, they were, no doubt, intended as 
a check against refractory members, and there does 
not seem to be any valid reason to conclude, as 
some scholars have done, that these served as instru- 
ments in the hands of the upper few to silence the- 
opposition of the majority. 

The regulations were meant for a Brahmadeya 
village, and there were evidently regulations of a 
similar nature for the Assemblies of ordinary villages^ 
Of course, Vedic scholarship could not be prescribed 
as an essential qualification for membership of the- 
latter. The Chola inscriptions lay down special pro- 
perty and educational qualificatio ns only with reference 
to the Executive authorities of the Assembly 

- It is difficult to determine the relation between- 
the people and the Assembly, and especially the 
amount of control the former exercised over the latter,. 
According to the Manalikkarai inscriptions quoted 
below, an important royal proclamation was issued 


1. G. Ep, R, 1913, p, 98, para. 23, 

For the text and translation of the inscription, cf, Ep. Ind., 
XXII, pp, 5-11, 

2. Ep, Ind., XXII, p, 206. 

3. hid. Ant., Vol. XXIV, p, 308 ff. 
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after a consultation was duly held among the royal 
officers, the members of the Assembly and the people 
of the village. Again vie leam with reference to parti- 
cular villages, su^h as Tiruvidavandiii, that private 
endowments were entrusted, in some cases to its 
Assembly, in other cases to its residents, and in not 
a few cases, to the Assembly and the residents. 

In four instances we have a specific reference to 
the number of men compo>ine ihe sabha. According 
to a Tamil inscription^ the sabhd of Tiraimur consisted 
of 300 men and the citizens of 400, Reference is also 
made to other assemblies or sabhds of 300 or 200, but 
all these may be conventional numbers. A Kanarese 
inscription of Vikramaditya VI 2 refers to 1,000 great 
men af Kukkanur who met together to make a 
grant of land. We learn from an inscription of 
Sundara Pandya I ^ that a vu*Ilage Assembly consisted 
of 512 members. Again, an inscription of Tribhuvana- 
malla, the Western Chalukya king,^ records a gift to 
two hundred^ great men of the village and Kalidasa, 
Its chief. This inscription indirectly establishes the 
fact that in many cases, if not in all, there was a 
headman of the village, a post, the existence of which 
is also testified to by other inscriptions. An inscription 


1 . 

2 


3. 

4. 

5 . 


G. Ep. R , 1908, p 23. no. 212. 

G. Ep, R, 10]^, p. 55, no. 509. 

G. Ep. 7?., 1918, p. 153, par. 43. 

G. Ep. R, 1919, p. 18, no. 233. 

It is possible that the number refers to a committee of the 
Assembly rather than to the Assembly itself. C/. below 
sec. 8. 
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•from the Dharwar District records an interesting dis- 
pute about the Gaiidike ( office of village headman) 
between two parties, each putting the claim of one of 
its own members. A committee representing promi- 
nent persons from several neighbouring villages, assembled 
in the local temple, decided to install one of the 
contestants in the office and took an undertaking from 
the other party that it would abide by this decision.! 
Two other records from the same district mention a 
-distinguished lady as governing a village {ur)? 

The status of these Assemblies, so far as it may 
be inferred from their meeting places, considerably 
varied, probably according to the importance of the 
villages which they represented. In some instances 
we hear of halls built by kings for their meetings.3 
Generally, however, they met in local temples, while 
in some cases the shade of a tamarind tree seems to 
have been considered as good enough for the purposed 

Mah^ianas 

Reference is frequently made to a corporate body 
called Mahajanas. The term usually denotes Brahmana 
householders but it appears very likely that in some 
cases they formed the local ruling Assembly. They 
are mentioned in the Lakshmeshwar Pillar inscription 
of Prince Vikramaditya in the early part of the 


1. A R L E. 19^6-7, p. 4 

2. Ibid. 

3. G. Ep. /?., 1916, p. 116. 

4. G. Ep. 12., 1910, p. 90, par. 21 ,* G. Ep R., 1916. 

p. 23, no. 260, 
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eiobth century A.D. as a separate unit in a municipal 
area along with other corporate organisations like 
guilds, etc.l A Kanarese inscription of the Rashtra- 
kiita king Krishna II records a gift by three hundred 
Mahajanas,2 and another of the same king, dated 902-3 
A. D., refers to a gift- by a number of Brahmanas 
with the approval of 120 Mahajanas.3 An inscription 
of the W. Chalukya king Trailokyamalla, dated 1053-4 
A. Dm registers the gift of a garden, a wet field, five 
houses and one oil-mill for the worship of Jina by 
120 Mahajanas of RachchuruA 

An inscription of Somesvara II, dated 774-5 A. D., 
refers to the grant of a village to the 300 Mahajanas 
of another village for the maintenance of the cult of 
Ramefevara (Siva) in a third locality.^ Reference is 
made to the Thousand headed by the Mayor of the 
AgTahcTd of Puli, thousand hlahajanas of Puli and 
hundred of Siveyagiri.^ An inscription at Ron in the 
Dharwar District refers to the 104 Mahajanas of the 
great Agrahara at Rona.7 

An inscription of the time of Vikramaditya V in the- 
Dharwar District refers to the gift of a village to the 104 
Mahajanas with the conditions of enjoyment by the 
donor, the Mahajanas and the people of the village.8 


1. Ep.Ind, Vol. XIV, p. 189. 

3. G. Ep. R., 1904, p. 39, no. 53. 

3. Fp./nrf, Vol. XIII, p. 190. 

4. G. Ep. R., 1919. p. 16, no. 201. 

5. Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 69 

6. Ibid, XVIII, pp. 181, pp. 181, 183, 211. 

7. Ibid, XIX, p. 236. 

8. Ibid, XX, p. 69. 
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Three inscriptions refer to the thousand Mahajanas 
of an agrahara village and one person is described 
as the foremost of them. Two other records refer, 
respectively, to 300 and 200 Mahajanas. An inscription 
registers the gift of a house -site and income derived 
from several kinds of cess by the Mahajanas to the 
God Nagesvara outside the village. It is stated that 
the area was being administered by the Four Hundred 
Svamis of a great Agraho>ra which was constituted into 
a Brahmapuri by Tribhuvanamalla.^ Another inscrip- 
tion records grants' made to a temple by the Five- 
Hundred Svamis of Kadalipura headed by Nalprabhu 
Gadiyahka Mallisetti, Mummuridandas and Dandanayaka 

Tipparasa.2 

We get an insight into the nature and constitution- 
of this body from an inscription of the Chalukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla dated lll2 A> D.3 The king granted 
one entire village for the supply of materials for 
offerings, food-gifts, alms, and festival cloths for the- 
God, the Lord Mahadeva, of the Agrahara Ittage 
and this property was delivered ‘‘into the hands of 
the Sheriff of the great Agrahara Ittage and the rest 
of the four hundred Mahajanas’ ‘ who are described as- 
endowed with all conceivable virtues, including a 
knowledge of the Vedas. Here it is quite apparent that 
the four hundred Mahajanas formed the governing body 
of the Agrahara with a chief corresponding to the 
headman of an ordinary Village Assembly. Similarly 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


AM.LE. 1953-4, p. 37, No. 198. 
Ibid, 1947-8, p. 23, No. 179. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 36. 
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we read in the Managoli inscription of the Chalukya 
king Jagadekamalla II, dated 1161 A. D.l that the 
king made a grant with the assent of the five hundred 
Mahajanas of Manirhgavalli headed by the Mahapra- 
bhu Madiraja. It is interesting to note that the body 
is also simply referred to as ‘Ihe five hundred.” 

The facts brought together hardly leave any doubt 
that the Agraharas were ruled by the body called 
Mahajanas in very niuch the same way as an ordinary 
village by the Village Assembly. The numbers 300, 
400 and 500 clearly show that the body was not an 
assembly of all the adult Brahmana males but their 
representatives, although it is difficult to determine 
at present the principle on which the selection procee- 
ded. It is likely, however, that the method of represen- 
tation closely followed the system we have noticed 
-above in connection with the Brahmadeya villages. 

Institutions of similar type also prevailed in North 
India. An inscription, dated A. D. 1173, found in 
Ghazipur District (U. P.), gives an account of the 
steps taken by a body of Brahmanas assembled in 
a village to prevent the criminal activities (theft, 
robbery, etc.) of a section of the local people. The 
Brahmanas drafted an Ordinance (st/n’ri) which was 
accepted by mutual agreement {samvid). It laid down 
that anyone who would plunder the village or do 
other crimes such as the seizure of the cattle would 
be blinded,^ and his entire property confiscated, 


1. Ep.IncK Vol. V, p. 9 

2. The original words are chakshitr-vvodhah, which the editor 
of the inscription takes to mean ‘ slaughter at sight k 
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while the abettors of the crime should be expelled 
from the village and their houses demolished. The- 
adviser ( of the culprit ) should be restrained {vdrita) 
and treated as a dog, chandSla, or an ass.l There 
is no reference to the sanction of the king to an 
Ordinance prescribing so heavy penalties. Nor is it easy 
to determine the exact status of the Brahmanas 
vis-a^-vis the village Assembly, if there were any. 
But such an Ordinance could only be framed by the 
King or a Corporate Body as prescribed by the 
Smritis. The assembled Brahmanas might be, like the 
Mahajanas, local ruling Assembly or authorized by 
the Village Assembly to draft the ordinance. lu any 
case, the inscription is a unique record of the powers 
and functions of the village corporations which existed' 
in North India. 


8 

There were different types of village assemblies 
called by different names — Ur, Nagara, Sabha — accord- 
ing to different nature of their constitution. “If the 
village was one of Vellan landlords with the necessary 
families of farmers, artisans, barbers, potters, washer- 
men, doctors, etc., it had the assembly of the Ur, the 
members of which body were Vellan landlords. If 
the village was one of merchants, traders, and men 
engaged in manufacture and industry, it was subject 
to the assembly of the nagara. And if it was a 
Brahmanical village ha^dng in it mostly Brahmana land- 


1 . 


Ep. hid., XXXII, pp. 305-9. 
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lords with such farmers, etc., as were necessary for 
the well-being of the village and the cultivation of the 
lands in it, it had the sabhd for its management,” 
According to some scholars, each of these functioned 
"fora particular group 'or constituency" and it will be 
"unreasonable to think that in the council of the ilr 
or the Sabhd, the landlords were represented by the 
potter, baiber, etc.^'l But sometimes all the three 
names were indisciiminately used 1o denote the same 
body. 2 


The Committees of the Village Assembly. 

Although the General Assembly was the supreme 
authority in the village corporations, the detailed 
administrative work seemed to have been carried on in 
most cases by one or more committees. As we have 
seen above, four or five of them are specifically men- 
tioned in the Ukkal inscriptions : 

1. Great men elected for the year (5, 7, H, 12, 13). 

2. Great men elected for charities (6). 

3. Great men elected for tank (6, 11, 12, 13). 

4. Great men elected for gardens (12). 

5. Great men who manage the affairs of the village 
in each year (14). 

The nature and duties of the second, third, and 
fourth of the above committees are quite evident from 
their designation. The first and the fifth might have 
been different names for the same body, who looked 


1. Idid, XXV, p. 74. 

2. Idid, XXIV, p. 30 For further discussian, cf. Ibid, 

36*41. 
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over general and misccUaneous alTaiis not covered by 
other committees. The number and constitution of 
these committees must have varied in diffeient villages. 
Thus two inscriptions at Uttaramallur add the names 
of four more committees, viz,, “Annual supervision,’* 
‘’Supervision of justice," “Gold supeivision," and 
'"Pancha-Vura-variyam." Thefijstis probably identical 
with Nos. 1 and 5 above, the third probably regulated 
the currency and the fourth perhrips supervised the 
work of the five committees of the village. 1 It has 
been suggested, however, that vara means ‘share* and 
that Pancha-vnra-vuriyam ’'was a committee concerned 
in the realisation of the revenue in kind due to the king 
on certain classes of lands amounting to five shares 
ipa^eba-vara) out of the six of the entire assessment.’'^- 
A few Chola inscriptions^ of the lOth ceniur}^ A.D., 
found in North Arcot district, mention the names of 
several additional village committees, viz, (1) the 
’great men for supervision of waicis* (kuduntbfl), l2) the 
’great men for supervision of fields,’ (3) the 'great 
men (numbering) two hundred,’ t4) the great men for 
supervision of the village,’ and (5) the great men for 
supervising (i.e., looking after) the udasinns (ascetics ?). 
Reference is also made to a ‘committee to manage the 
affairs of the temple,* but this is probably identical 
with Nos. (4) and (5). An inscription of Kajarnja I, 
dated 996 A. D., also refers to the ‘Tank super- 


1. G, Ep. R.y 1899. p. 23 ; 1913, p. 105. 

2. EPf Ind„ XXIII, p. 23. Mahalingam, p. 345. 

3. G. Ep»R-f 1905, p. 49, para. 7; 1915, pp. 115-0. 
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vision committee' and the 'Village supervision com- 
mittee/^ We also hear of a Land-survey Committee, 2 
and a "Commitiee of Justice,^ the latter having counted 
a lady among its members. 

The Masulipatam -plates of Chalukya Bhima II 
' (934**945 A, D.)^ refer to the 'Committee of five' 
and 'the youths eloquent at Committee Assemblies' 
{vara-gosh!hiy This shovs that youngmen served in 
these committees and freely joined in the discussions. 
Three inscriptions from Nattam refer to two committees. 
One of these, the ‘samvatsara-'VariyaDi^ or the Annual 
supervision committee consisted of 12 members and 
formed a part of the great village Assembly. 'Ur- 
variyanj was the name of one of the village officers,, 
or of a committee of officers, whose function evidently’ 
was to see the lands of the village properly cultivated 
and to collect the produce. 


Co7^siftutfon of the Committees. 

A very interesting and detailed account of the- 
constiiution of these committees is furnished by two 
inscriptions at Uttaramallur, 

These arc dated in the 12th and 14th regnal year 
of the Chola king Parantaka I. "The early inscriptions- 
of Uttaramallur in the Chingleput District are found 
to start from the time of the Pallava king Dantivar— 


1. G. Ep. R, 1918. p. 143. 

2 G. Ep. R, 1914, p. 30. 

3* G. Ep. R., 1910, pp. 98-99, para. 35. 

4. Ep. /nd., V, pp. 137-133. 
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man an(3 cover the reigns of this Icing” and his four 
successors and of the Chola kings Parantaka I and 
Rujakesarivarman Aditya. The scibhJ of the' place is 
referred to in almost all the inscriptions of these kings. 
And as six records earlier than the time of Parantaka I 

make specific mention of Committees, there is 

certainty that the sabhd and its committees were func- 
tioning in the place during the reigns of at least six 
kings prior to the accession of Parantaka 1 in A. D. 
907”, i. e., since at least the middle of the eighth 
century A. D.l 

The free rendering of the latter of the two records 
of Parantaka I fwhich is merely an amended version of 
the earlier) may be quoted here to give an idea of 
the method by which these committees were formed. 2 
• ‘‘This was the way in which (we, the members 
of the Assembly) made rules for choosing, oi.cc every 
year, .‘annual supervision,' ‘garden supervision’ and 
‘tank supervision' (committees). 

(1) There shall be -thirty groups (or ‘wards) (in 
Uttaramallur). 

. (2) In these thirty wards those that live in each 
ward shall assemble and shall choose men for ‘pot 
tickets’ (kiidavolai). 

The following were ' qualifications which one must 


1. Ibid, XXIV, pp. 28-9. 

2. G. Ep. R.. 1899, p. 23 ; also Arch. Surv. 

1904-5, p. 140. For the difference between the two 
versions and the improvements effected by the later upon 
the former cf. G. Ep. R., 1899, pp. 27-30. 


11 
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possess if he wanted his name to be entered on the 
pot ticket and put into (the pot). 

[a) /‘He must own more than a quarter (veli) of tax- 
paying land.” 

(h) “He must have a house built on his own site.'' 

(c) “His age must be below 70 and above 35.” 

(d) “He must know the Mantrabrahmana ( i.e. ) he 
must know it himself and be able to teach (it to others)/' 

(e) “Even if one owns only one-eighth (^’eH) of land 
he shall have (his name) written on a pot ticket and 
put into (the pot) in case he has learnt one Veda and 
one of the four Bhashyas, and can explain it (to others)/” 

(/) “Among those (possessing the foregoing quali- 
ficatio.ns) 

(I) Only such as are. well conversant with business 
and conduct themselves according to sacred rules shall 
be chosen ; and (II) those who have acquired their 
wealth by honest means, whose minds are pure and 
who have not been on (any of) these committees for 
the last three years shall also be chosen." 

(g) (I) “Those who have been on any of these 
committees but have not submitted their accounts, and 
their relations specified below, shall not have (their 
names) written on the pot tickets and put (into the 
pot). 

( II ) The sons of the younger and elder sisters of 
ikeir mothers. 

( III i The sons of their paternal aunts and mater- 
nal uncle. 

( IV ) The brothers of their mothers. 

( V ) The brothers of their fathers. 
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’( VI ) Their brothers. 

( VII ) Their fathers-in-law ( ? ). 

( VIII ) The brothers of their wives. 

( IX ) The husbands of their sisters. 

( X ) The sons of their sisters. 

(XT) The sons-in-Iaw who have married the 
daughters of disqualified persons. 

■ ( XII ) Their fathers. 

i XIII ) Their sons. 

[ h) {I ) **Those against whom illicit sexual inter- 
course or the first four of the five great sins/' viz,, ( 1 ) 
killing a Brahmin, ( k! ) drinking intoxicating liquors, 

( 3 ) theft, ( 4 ) committing adultery with the wife of 
spiritual teacher and ( 5 ) associating with^ any on e 
guilty of these crimes, are recorded ; and 

( II ) all their various relations above specified shall 
not have { their names ) written on the pot tickets and 
put into ( the pot ). 

(i) ‘‘Those who have been outcast for association 
( with low people ) shall not, until they perform the 
expiatory ceremonies, have ( their names written ) on 
the pot tickets ( and ) put into ( the pot 

( j ) “Those who are foolhardy, shall not have 
( their names written on the pot tickets and put into 
( the pot )." [ The whole of this clause is not preserved 
in the original which is damaged here. ] 

( fe ) “Those who have stolen or plundered the 
property of others shall not have ( their names ) written 
on the pot tickets, and put into ( the pot 1." 

( I ) “Those who have taken forbidden dishes (?) of 
any kind and who have become pure by reason of having 
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performed the expiatory ceremonies, shall not, to the 
end of their lives, have ( their names ) written on the 
pot tickets and put into ( the pot ) ( to be chosen to serve 
on ) the committees.” 

(m) (I) ."Those who had committed sins 

r here again the original is damaged ] and have been 
pure by performing expiatory ceremonies, 

( II ) Those who had been village pests and have 
become pure by performing expiatory ceremonies, 

( III ) Those’who had been guilty of illicit sexual 
intercourse and have become pure by performing expia- 
tory ceremonies ; 

all these thus specified shall not, to the end of 
their lives, have ( their names ) written on the pot 
tickets for ( any of these ) committees and put into ( the 
pot )/’ 

‘^Excluding all these, thus specified, names shall 
be written for 'pot tickets’ in the thirty wards and each 
of the thirty wards in the twelve hamlets f ( of Uttara- 
mallur ) shall prepare a separate packet with a covering 
ticket ( specifying its contents ) tied to it. ( Those 
packets ) shall be put into a pot. The pot tickets shall 
he opened in the midst of a full meeting of the village 
assembly, including the young and old ( members ), con- 


1. The original word is Mahalingam takes it to mean 

streets and thinks that the elaborate procedure was 
intended to ensure that ‘‘both the thirty v/ards into 
which the village was divided as. also the twelve sens 
( streets ) into which the wards were grouped were 
represented on the Committees ( p. 347 ). 
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vened ( for the purpose ). All the temple priests, who 
happen to be in the village on the day in question, shall, 
without any exception whatever, be seated in the village 
hall ( ? ) where the assembly shall meet. In the midst 
of the temple priests, one of them who happens to be 
the eldest shall stand up and lift an ( empty ) pot so as 
to be seen by all the- people present. Any young boy 
who knows nothing about the matter shall .hsnd over to 
the standing priest- one of ( the packets ) Lorn the thirty 
wards. The content ( of the packet^) shall be trans- 
ferred to the ( emptv ) pot and ( well ) shaken. From 
this pot one ticket shall be taken out ( bv the young 
boy 1 ) and made over to the arbitrator. While taking 
charge of the ticket the arbitrator shall receive it on the 
palm of his hand with the five fingers open.^ He shall 
read out ( the name on ) the ticket thus received. The 
ticket read by him shall also be read out by all the priests 
then present at the hall. The name thus read out shall 
be put down ( and accepted ). Similarly one man shall 
bi chosea for each of the thirty wards.” 

"Of the thirty persons thus chosen, those who had 
previously -been on the 'garden supervision 
( committee ), and on the 'tank supervision ( committee 1 
and those who &re advanced in learning and those who 
are advanced in age, shall be chosen for ( the committee 
of) ‘annual supervision,’ Of the rest, twelve shall be 
taken for the 'garden supervision’ ( committee ) and the 
remaining six shall form the * tank supervision 
( committee ). The last two committees shall be chosen 
after an oral expression of opinion ( ? )• The great men 
who are members of these three committees shall hold 
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offiee for full three hundred and sixty days’and then 
retire. If any one who is on the committees is found 
guilty of any offence, he shall be removed (at once). 
For appointing the committees after these have letired, 
the members of the committee for ' supervision of 
justice ’ 'in the twelve hamlets ( of Uttaramallur ) shall 
convene a meeting with the help of the arbitrator. The 
selection shall be by drawing pot tickets according to this 
order which lays down the rules ( thereof). 

"For the Pancha-vara-variyam and the { commi- 
ttee ) for ‘supervision of gold,’ names shall be written 
for 'pot tickets’ in the thirty wards ; thirty ( packets • 
with ) covering tickets shall be deposited in a pot and 
thirty^ pot tickets shall be drawn ( as previously 
described ). From these thirty tickets twelve men shall 
be selected. Six out of these twelve shall form the gold 
supervision’ ( committee ) and the remaining six cons- 
titute the ‘Pancha-vara-variyam.’ When drawing pot 
tickets for ( the appointment of ) these ( two ) commi- 
ttees next year, the wards which have been alieady 
represented ( during the year in question ) on these 
committees shall be excluded and the appointments made 
from the remaining wards by an oial expression of 
opinion ( ? ). Those who have ridden on asses and 
those who committed forgery shall not have ( their 
names ) written on the pot tickets and put into 
{ the pot ). 

"Arbitrators and those who have earned their wealth 
Toy honest means shall write the accounts ( of the village ). 
One who was writing the accounts shall not be appoint- 
.ed to that office again until he submits his accounts ( for 
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“the period during which he was in office ) to the great 
men of the big committee ( in charge ) of the accounts, 
and’is declared to have been honest. The accounts 
which one has been writing he shall submit himself, and 
other accountants shall not be brought to close his 
accounts. 

^'Thus, from this year onwar.ds as long as the moon 
and sun endure; committees shall always be appointed 
■by *pot tickets' alone. To this effect was the royal 
order, received.'* 

The elaborate rules laid down above for the 
•election of committees^ most strikingly . illustrate the 
.ultra-democratic character of these village corporations. 
It is evident that the functions of the corporations were 
■mainly carried on by means ofthese committees and that 
.is undoubtedly the reason why so great precautions were 
taken to safeguard them against corruption. The natural 
•evils of a popular. and democratic constitution were 
sought to be eradicated without injuring its spirit and 
vitality, and the regulations which they drew up for the 
purpose must be pronounced to be a remarkable piece 


1. The original word which has been translated as committee* 
is va riyam The origin of this word is obscure, but it 
is frequently mentioned in connection with Sabha and 
undoubtedly means in this context a body of persons 
chosen to do a specific work, i. e. something like a 
standing committee. But in some cases it is used to 
designate one or more persons selected for a specific 
duty, for the time being, without any reference to an 
Assembly ( For a detailed discussion, cf, Mahalingam, 
pp. 345-6 ) 
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of legislation characterised alike by sagacity and fore- 
sight. Some of the provisions in the foregoing regula- 
tions extort our unstinted admiration. Though ordina- 
rily no man possessing less than a quarter ’veW of 
tax-paying land could stand as a candidate for any one oF 
these committees, exception was made in favour oF 
persons, possessing a certain amount of education. The 
regulation (/), that only those who have not been on 
any of these committees for the last three years would be 
chosen, is certainly calculated to give everj^ villager a 
chance of serving on them and thus qualifying himselF 
for the responsible membership of the corporation to- 
which he belonged. I The method of electing members, 
carefully eliminating, as it did, all chances of corruption 
and personal influence, may be fairly compared with all 
that we know about the republican States of ancient and 
modern world. 

An Uttaramallur Inscription, dated A. D. 922, 
contains detailed regulations for choosing nine persons- 
who would test the correctness of the gold cuirent in the 
village. Whether they formed a regular Committee 
( like the Gold Committee ) cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. 2 

Anat'ier Uttaramillur Inscription, dated 993-4 


1 . The principle is carried still further by a Chola Inscrip- 

tion according to which the Assembly arranged to have 
the village administration attended to by those who 
consented to vacate their seats by the year according to 
old custom ( G. Ep. R., 1915, p. IS, no, 92 ). 

2. Ej). Irid., XXII. 148 
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A. D.,. records a decision of the M ahasahhd thdit each 
caste shall be liable for the payment of fines laid on that 
caste, ''whether at the gate of the royal palace, or at the- 
court of justice or in the (department of) revenue or 

elsewhere/^ ^ 

1 

A third inscription from Uttaramallur, dated A, D. 
782, furnishes interesting information- about the recovery 
of amounts due from the ryots for having fixed the boun- 
daries of lands, if they leave the village without payings 
them 2 The fourth inscription, dated A, D. 964, lays- 
down rules, for the collection of fines in general by the 
"Great Men conducting the business of the village for 
each year” through the Assembly, These 'Great Men^ 
shall be individually liable to the payment of a penalty iF 
they fail to act according to the Regulations ^ It is 
interesting to note that in both these records specific 
mention is made of the members of the Sabhd, including 
important functionaries, on whom fines were ( or might 
be ) imposed. This is in accordance with the text oF 
Katyayana quoted above, on p. 54. It appears from 
the third inscription, that strong actions were taken 
against members of the Executive who violated these 
regulations. If necessary, transgressing members could 
be taken to the royal court, as laid down in the Bribes- 
pati SaTTihitd ( see p. 55 ). 

A curious side-light is thrown on the working of 
the above regulations by an inscription^ which records 


1. ''Ibid, 206 

2 Ibid, xxrv. 35 

3. Ibid, XXV, 42 

4. G. Ep, R, 1905,. pp. 27, 54.' 
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an agreement ( vyavastha ) by the village Assembly dis- 
missing a village accountant who had cheated them and 
preventing his descendants and relations from writing 
the accounts of the village. 

The village corporation seems to have been liable 
for debts incurred by their employees. According to an 
inscription of the 48th year of Kulottunga I ( A. D. 
1117-18 ),l two men who had been writing the accounts 
of a village in A. D. 1115-16 appear to have incurred 
-debts and to have left the vdllage wdthout discharging 
them. The village corporation, whose employees the 
.accountants must have been, was required to pay the 
debts by selling some fields. 

Some interesting details about i he working of the 
village Assemblies may also be gathered from a large 
number of Chola inscriptions^ from Brahmadesam, a 
village in the North Arcot district. The records show 
that it was an agrahara with an organised village 
Assembly called GauoppcTUJUfnihQl or GctiQ.vuYivcippcTU’' 
riiakkal. They invariably mention the Assembly and its 
activities. Many committees must have worked under 
its control. One of these was a committee to manage 
the affairs of the village ( go navSriy^im ) and another to 
manage those of the temple ( KoyiliJ^riyam ). The 
accountant of the latter committee was named or entitled 
Trail ajya-ghatika-madhyasta^ ‘'the arbitrator of the col- 
lege ( named ) Trairajya.*' The giant recorded in ins- 
cription no. 194 is stated to have been entrusted by the 


1. G. Ep. R.j 1907, p. 76, para, 39. 

2. a Ep. i?., 1916, pp. 115-10 

3. !For this officer see also.Ukkal Inscription no, 2. 
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Mahasabhd ( great assembly ) to the great people of the 
•gdi?a w'riyam doing duty in that, year, and if they failed, 
it was stipulated that the haddhamantas ( L e,, those who 
interested themselves in the. charity ? ) would collect a 
fine from each member of that committee on behalf of 
the king. The Assembly also had, evidently under its 
•control, a body of madhyastas ( arbitrators ) who wrote 
the tank accounts ; and* received for maintenance foilr 
'^ndlV- of paddy every day, seven ^kalaf ju' of pure gold 
•every year, and a pair of cloths... In presenting .account 
for audit ^by the Assembly each of these was required to 
undergo the ordeal of holding red-hot iron in his hand. 
If he came out safe ( and hence also pure ) he^ would be 
-presented with a bonus of one quarter of the surplus 
( padasesha 1 ). If on the other hand, he burnt his hand 
■( and hence in default ) he would ,be fined 10 kala^iju 
without of course further bodily punishment inflicted 
upon him. The Ganapperuinakkal, who formed the 
•general body of the. Assembly, appear also sometimes as 
•the managers of the temple. In that capacity they once 
seem to have given an agreement that if they destroyed 
the gold that was assigned, to the temple they would each 
pay to the Mahesvaras of the temple a fine of 24 
Izdnam. 

An inscription in the Suchindram temple in the 
TCanya Kumari District, dated 1228-9, records details 
• regarding the organization of the groups of Malayala 
'Brahmanas from Kilgarai and their representation in the 
Mahdsabhd of the village. The Brahmanas were divided 
-into eight groups, each consisting of members belonging 
'to' specific houses ( named ). The eight members, one 
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from each, were authorised by the Mrf/klsnWuT to assem- 
ble and deliberate on matters connected with the temple- 
and the village, and they were forbidden from having 
transactions of anv kind in respect of the temple lands 
to theirbwn advantage. In ease of default the defaulter 
was liable to a heavy fine and confiscation of property by 
the Mahasahli^,^ 

Some idea of the heavy work which a village 
Assembly had, at least occasionally, to do, maybe 
obtained from a decision of the ofSembian- 

mahadevl. "It was meeting both in the day time and in 
the nights for considering matters i elating to the viHage* 
administration and the revenue matters relating to taxes 
which resulted in inefficient work and involved an expen- 
diture of oil for lamps and torches in excess of the quan- 
tity sanctioned by the SabJia. Therefore it was resolved 
that the Assembly should meet only in day time."^ 

The village Assemblies enjoyed a large degree of 
autonomy* They could change the constitution of the 
Committees and other regulations without any pet mi- 
ssion or sanction of the Government. There are, 
however, instances to show that the State did interfere 
with the freedom of the Assembly if il thought that their 
work was not satisfactory. We learn from an inset ip- 
tion that the Chola king Kulottunga III, at the instance 
of two of his officers, sent to a SflhJid a new set of rules 
for the election of the Executive Committee. '“But on 
the whole even in the late Chola period the village 


I. 

o 


.A n. L E., 1958-9, p.‘ IS 
Mahalingam, p. 356 
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Assemblies were allowed to exercise a great deal of 
autonomy and many of them made substantial changes in 
-the regulations without any reference to the State.”! 

Relation between the Village Assemblies and the 
Central Government. 

The corporations possessed absolute authority over 
the village lands and were generally left undisturbed in 
the internal management of the villages. They were, 
however, responsible for the payment of taxes due from 
the village, and we have an instance on record where the 
member^ of a Village Assembly were arrested and impri- 
soned for the unpaid balance of the royal revenue. The 
-situation was saved by some Brahmana members of the 
Village Assembly who sold 80 velis of land for 200 Icasu 
in order to clear up the' revenue arrears.2 

It appears from the Tiruvallam inscription^ that 
the royal officers supervised their ' accounts from time to 
-time. The inscription No. 12 at Ukkal as well as 
several other records^ show that the Village Assembly 
was liable to fine'for dereliction of .duty and an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Rajaraja dated 996 A, D,, also 
refers to the .same thing w.itH, interesting details. We 
are told that the Assembly of Tribhuvana-mahadevi- 


1. Ibid, pp; 355-6 . 

.2. G. Ep. 'R.. 1913, p. 109. ‘ . 

3. South Ind, Ins,, Vol. Ill, Part I, no. 57. ' 

4. G, Ep. R., nos. 342 and 343 of 1903, and no. 268 of 1911. 

5. G. Ep, -R., 1918, p. 143. 
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chaturvedi-mangalam met in a pavilion and made an 
agreement to the following effect with regard to a village 
which was purchased from the Assembly by a certain 
person and granted to the local temple : *‘The said 
Assembly shall not levy any other tax than siddhciy, 
dandaya and pdnehavara. It shall not be lawful for them 
to violate it or to levy any kind of tax such as silHrai 
which are not mentioned in the rates already fixed. In 
respect of this village the members of the 'Tank Super- 
vision Committee’ and the 'Village Supervision Commi- 
ttee’ and 'the uramaiseyvar’ working for the year shall . 
not receive any kind of payment in rice or paddy as 
Such of the members of the committee who 
misappropriated the collection of such taxes and signed 
the order for levying them shall be liable to pay a fine 
of twenty-five hala'jyu of gold which shall be collected 
by the deva^^anmts ( i, e.. the managers of th^ temple). 
Even after paying the fines, they f the members of the 
vmyam ) shall be liable to pav a fine to the Dharma- 
Sana ( the Court of Justice ) at the place they choose and 
at the rates fixed in the agreement. The accountant of 
the vdriyam who allowed the unlawful coll^’ction shall be 
asked to pay vet ft. Those who say ^nay’ to this order 
and those by whom thev are so instigated shall be made 
to pav a fine of fifteen kala'^jii to the Dharmasana by the 
Devalcanmis : and they shall thereafter be made 'to obey 
the same order.” The Tirumalouram Inscription recites 
an instance where the Assembly was actually fined by 
the king on the complaint brought by the temple autho- 
rities that it was misappropriating part of the revenues 
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assigned to them,l On the other hand, the village Asserxir 
bly could bring to the notice of the king any misdoings- 
of the servants of any temple within the area of the 
village,^ 

Some of the regulations which the Assembly passed 
required the sanction of the king. Thus we are told at 
the end of the Uttaramallur Regulation : ^*To this effect 
was the royal order received." Again in the inscription 
No. 9 at Ukkal we have a royal charter according sanc- 
tion to the village Assembly to sell lands of those who 
have not paid taxes ( Cf. also instances quoted in G. Ep. 
R. 1910, p. 92 ). On the other hand, any royal charter 
affecting the status of a village was to be sent for approval 
to the village Assembly before it was registered and sent 
into the record office. This is proved by an inscription 
of Vira Rajendra.^ 

Two Travancore Inscriptions^ of the 12th century 
A. D. also strikingly illustrate this right of the village- 
corporations. The first records the grant of some paddy 
lands by the royal officers of Venad with the object of 
providing for the daily offerings in a temple. The 
second inscription purports to be a charter executed by 
the royal officers and the people of the village assembled 
together. It records that in accordance with the royal 
proclamation they have made over the paddy lands to the* 


1. G. Ep. Ry 1907, p. 7L 

2. G. Ep. R,y ^^09, p. 83, para, 2S. 

3. Referred to by Mr. S. K. Aiyangar in Ancient India/* 

pp. 177-8. 

Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXIV, pp 257-8. 


4 . 
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servants of the temple, subject to minor charges and 
deductions, and concludes with the remarkable clause : 
‘In witness whereof we the people oi Talakkudi ( here- 
unto affix ) our signatures,” and the signatures follow. 
The editor of these two inscriptions remarks as follows : 

is remarkable that the people of Talakkudi had the 
right to execute, and in a manner to ratify, the royal 
grant. The reservation as to minor charges and deduc- 
tions, appearing in this ( the latter ) inscription but 
absent in the former, would point to certain cesses levied 
by village associations, on lands falling within their 
union.'’ Another Travancore Inscription of which the 
summary is quoted later also shows by its preamble that 
the proclamation which it contains was issued "after a 
consultation having been duly held among the royal 
officers, the members of the village assembly and the 
people of the village." A number of Pand3^a inscriptions 
conclusively^ prove that all royal orders regarding gifts of 
lands, or making lands tax-free, had to be regularly 
communicated to the Assembly^ of the village to which 
the lands belonged. The Assembly then met together, 
received the official document, proclaimed the particular 
lands to be tax-free by an executive order, and sometimes 
fixed the boundaries.^ 

Reference may be made to several other inscrip- 
tions testifying to the important position occupied by the 
village Assembly in ancient Indian polity^ An inscrip- 
tion of the Chola king Rajaraja III registers an order of 
the prince to his officer through the citizens of 


1 . 


G. Ep. i?., 1917, p. no, para. S. 
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Mummad Solapuram,^ Another inscription of the Pan- 
dya Kulasekharadeva registers an order of the Village 
Assembly under the instruction of ( the king ), for acqui- 
ring certain private houses which were required in cons- 
tructing the second prdkara of the local temple.2 An 
inscription of Rajadhiraja I, dated 1048 A. D., records 
that the Assembly of .Rajaraja-chaturvedi-mangalam met 
in a pavilion in company with the governor of the town, 
and gave effect to an order of the king issued under the 
signature of his royal secretary, stating that on the lands 
belonging to a certain temple only the lowest rate of tax 
needs be levied.^ 

It appears that sometimes the members of a Village 
Assembly had audience of the king on public business* 
An inscription^ dated in the 5th year of the reign of 
Kulasekharadeva, states that the members of the Assem- 
bly of Tirupputtur wished to pay their respects to His 
Majesty, and wanted money for the expenses of the 
journey. The visit contemplated being probably one of 
public .interest, the Assembly made certain temple lands 
rent-free and received 120 'Jcasii’ from the tenants.^ 

Cordial relations between the Assernbly and the King, 

There are frequent references to cordial relations 
between the Assembly and the king. A poet composed a 


1. G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 10. 

2. G..Ep. R., 1917, p. 27, no. 408. 

3. G, Ep. R., 1918, p. U7. 

4. ' G. Ep. R.,^1909, p. 84, para. 28. 

5. Cf, also Ibid, p. 17, nos. 103, 104 

12 
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havya glorifying the king, and the Assembly was 
required to listen to it, and adjudge its merit, by a royal 
order. The Assembly was evidently satisfied with his 
work and made him a gift of land. I Several ins- 
cnptions^ record gifts of land by the Assembly, or 
other religious and charitable acts performed by them, 
for the sake of the health of the king, or for celebrating 
a royal victory. We learn from an inscription at Alan- 
gudi3 that special prayers were offered at a temple, at 
the expense of the Village Assembly, for the recovery, 
from ill health, of a member of the royal family. 
Another inscription^ records that the Assembly, in 
company with the prince, opened water-works and per- 
formed consecration ceremony of the God. 

10 

Powers and Functions of the Village Assembly 

The Ukkal inscriptions are calculated to give a very 
fair idea of the general powers and functions of the 
Village Assembly. These prove beyond all doubt that the 
village corporations had reached a very high state of per- 
fection. They were looked upon as part and parcel of 
the constitution of the country and were entrusted with 
the entire management of the village. They were practi- 
cally the absolute proprietors of the village lands inciu- 


1. G. Ep. R,, 1919, p. 66, no. 198. 

2. G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 26, nos. 195, 196; G. Ep. R„ 1919, 

p. 96, para. 18. ^ 

3. G. Ep. R., 1899, p. 20, para 53.’ 

4. G. Ep. R., 1918, p. 32, no. 347 
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ding fresh clearings, and were responsible for the total 
amount of revenue to the Government. In case the 
owner of a plot of land failed to pay his share it became 
the common property of the corporation which had a 
right to dispose of it to realise the duesl ( Nos. 9, It 
lO The corporations also seem to have exercised the 
exclusive right of administering justice (No. 12; also 
see ante p. 140 ), 

A careful analysis of the Ukkal inscriptions will 
further show that the corporation practically exercised all 
the powers of a State w;ithin its narrow sphere of activity. 
It possessed corporate property ( 3, 7. 9, 10 ) which it 
could sell for public purposes { 3, 7. 9; 10 ) such as 
providing for the necessities of a temple (6, 11, 12) 

. which sems to have been looked upon as an important 
part of its duties. It was a trustee for public charities of 
all kinds, and received deposits of money (1), land ( 2, 
3, 4, 10, 14 ) and paddy ( 5, 8 ) under the condition to 
provide, out of ‘their interest, the things stipulated by 
the donors. These included feeding of Brahmans ( 1 ), 
supplying rice to the God established in a temple ( 2 
supply of paddy to specified persons ( 4, 5 ), mainte- 
nance of flower garden ( 3 ), maintenance of boats ( 10 ) 


1 Another instance is furnished by an inscription of the time of 
Rajendra Choladava I. The Village Assembly of Ratnagiri sold by pub- 
lic auction a piece of land, after having paid the taxes on it for 15 
years on behalf of the original holders who left the place to live else- 
where without arranging to pay the accumulated dues on the land 
(G. Ep. R., 1915, p. 98). Eor other instance see G. Ep. R., 1910, p.92. 

2 The figures ineicate the serial number of inscriptions referred 
to above. 
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and the provision of water and firepans to Brahmans 
( 14 )• The corporation could regulate the market and 
assign particular place for the sale of particular commo- 
dities ( 6 ). It could regularly impose taxes ( 12 ), and 
even levy extra tolls for specific objects of public utility. 
It had also the power to exact forced labour fiom the 
inhabitants of the village { 12 ). Sometimes the corpora- 
tion exercised jurisdiction over other villages, and the 
instance furnished by No. 12 is interesting, inasmuch as 
it shows that the corporation of Ukkal possessed another 
village more than 3 miles distant, and this was granted 
away, free from all taxes and customary dues, in order 
to provide for the necessities of a temple in Ukkal itself. 

The Village Assemblies served as the agent of the 
Central Government for the execution of royal orders. 
Occasionally, it co-operated with the local officer of the 
king in giving effect to royal orders.^ 

11 

Proper Maintenance of the Means of Communica- 
tion and irrigation. 

The proper maintenance of communication and irri- 
gation seems to have demanded the special care of the 
village corporations. An inscription at Uttaiamallur^^ 
reports that a certain road in the village had been sub- 
merged under water and became unfit to be used even 
by cattle. Consequentl 3 % the village corporation decided 
that the road should be widened. For this purpose land 


1 Mahalingam, pp. 368, 3(56. 

2 G. Ep. R„ 1S09, p. 23. 
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had to be acquired by purchase from the ryots of the 
village. The duty of acquiring the land and making 
the new road was assigned tq the ^Garden Supervision 
Committee/ 

A number of inscriptions refer to the irrigation works 
undertaken by the village corporations. Thus two ins- 
criptionst from Trichinopoly district record the arrange- 
ment made by a Village Assembly for removing silt. 
140 baskets of earth had to be taken out of the tank and 
deposited on the bund every day. The establishment 
consisted of six labourers, a supervisor, a carpenter, a 
blacksmith and fishermen, who were paid stipulated 
quantities of paddy. Several records register gifts of 
money by private individuals, the interest of which was 
to be spent by the Assembly in annually removing silt 
from the tank and depositing it on the bund. In one 
case the Assembly expressed their gratification at the 
charitable act of the donor and exempted him from the 
payment of certain taxes. One endowment provided 
for the upkeep of a second boat* which was to be em- 
ployed for removing silt. Another inscription records' 
that the Village Assembly of Uttaramallur accepted an 
endowment and undertook to arrange for the removal 
of sHt every month from the local tank.2 

Besides private donations as erippatti the income 
from which went to meet the cost of repairs of tanks, 
there was also a regular tax called erudyam collected for 


1 G. Ep. R., 1903, Nos. 342, 343. 

' 2 Cf, Mr. Venkayya’s article in Ann. Rep. -Arch. Surv. India, 
1903-4, pp. 206 ff., on which this paragraph is mainly based. 
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the same purpose.^ A Chola inscription of the 10th 
century A.D.^- states that the villagers agreed ro contri- 
bute towards the repair of the tank. ‘The committee 
for Supervision of Tanks* in the village levied the contri- 
butions and agreed to arrange for the removal of silt 
annually. 

In addition to private donations and the general 
tax, the Assembly resorted to other expedients to get 
money for irrigation purposes. Thus we learn from a 
Chola inscription^ that the Assembly received an 
endowment of ICO kasii frem an individual for providing 
offerings in a temple and for expounding S^iva-dharma 
in the Assembly-hall built in the temple by the same 
person. They utilised the sum for repairing damages 
caused by floods to irrigation channels. Another ins- 
cription^ states that certain ryots had failed to pay the 
dues on their holdings. The Village Assembly paid the 
amount for them, and their land was taken over, for 
the benefit of the tank, for three years. If the defaul- 
ters failed to pay up thefr dues at the end of the 
term, the land would be sold for the benefit of the tank. 

The Assembly had full powers to acquire private 
lands for purposes of irrigation, for we learn from a 
Chola inscription^ that the Assembly gave iands in 
exchange for fields taken up by the bed of their newly 
constructed tank. 


1 G- Ep. R., No. 140, of 1919 , olso c/. No. 66, of 1919. 
2G Ep R.No. 176ofl902. 

3 G Ep R, 1912 p 16, No 214 

4 G Ep R , I89S, No 61 


5 G Ep R, 1907. Nc 84 
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All these varied duties were no doubt performed 
under the immediate direction of 'the Tank Supervi- 
sion Committee.’ 

12 

Famine Relief 

^ Even the most well-designed schemes of irrigation 
Were bound to fail at times and then the villages must 
have suffered from famine and scarcity. The Village 
Assemblies had terrible responsibilities on these occa- 
sions and evidence at hand shows that they manfully 
faced them. 

An inscription at Alangudfi dated in the 6th year 

of Rajaraja, refers to a terrible famine in the locality. 
The villagers had no funds to purchase paddy for their 
own consumption, seed grains and other necessaries for 
cultivation. For some reasons, 'the famine-stricken in- 
habitants pould ezpect no help' in their distress from the 
royal treasury. Accordingly the Assembly obtained on 
loan a quantity, of gold and silver consisting of temple 
jewels and vessels .from the local temple treasury. In 
exchange for this the members of the Village Assembly 
alienated 83/4 veli of land in favour of the God. From 
the produce of this land the interest on the gold and 
silver received from the temple was to be paid. 

• A Ghola inscription also records that the Assembly 
borrowed money from temple treasury on account of 
"bad time" and scarcity of grains.”^ , 


1 G. Ep. R , 1899, p. 20, para 53. 

2 G.'Ep.. R, 1914, P. 45, No. 397. 
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The Government seem to have fully recognised the 
heavy responsibility of the Assemblies and the faithful 
manner in which they discharged their duty. Hence 
they sometimes empowered the corporation to regulate 
the Government dues with a view to the actual condi- 
tion of the countr 3 \ A very remarkable instancs occurs 
in the Manalikkarai Inscription of Vira Ravi Keralavar- 
man dated in the year 410 of the Kollam Era ( 1156-57 
Saka or 1234-35 A.D. ) of which the substance is given 
below. 

‘In the year 410 is issued the following proclamation 
after a consultation having been duly held among the 
loyal chieftains ruling at Vanad and the members of the 
Assembly (Sabha) of Kodainallur and the people of that 
village, well as Kondan Tiruvikraman, entrusted with 
the right of realising the Government dues. Agreeably 
to the understanding arrived at in this consultation we 
command and direct that the tax due from Government 
lands be taken as amounting in paddy to (such and such 
measure). In seasons of drought and consequent failure 
of crops the members of the Sabha and the people of the 
viHage-shall inspect the lands and ascertain which have 
failed and which have not. The lands that have failed 
shall be assessed at one-fifth of the normal dues. Simi- 
larly the meriibers of the Sabha and the people should 
report to the ofl&cer-in-charge if all the taxable lands 
equally failed, and after the said officer was satisfied by 
personal inspection, one-fifth only of the entire dues 
shall be levied. If the members of the Sabha and the 
people agree among themselves and pray in common for 
the postponement of the payment as the only , course 
open to the majority among them, this demand ( i. e., 
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one-fifth the usual rate ) shall be apportioned over all the 
lands paying tax to Government ( to be levied in the 
subsequent harvest ) but without interest/'l 

13 

Absolute Authority of the Village Assembly over its 
lands and people. 

It has been noted above, in section 9, that the inscrip- 
tions prove the Village Assembly to have exercised practi- 
cally an absolute authcfrity over all village concerns. As we 
have seen, they were the proprietors of village lands, and 
their power of selling lands^ and making them tax-free^ 
is clearly proved by a number of records. The headman 
of a village had to take the permission' of the Village 
Assembly for disposing of lands owned by him as- 
Brahmadeya."^ There is even one instance where the 
queen had to purchase lands^ from them. They could 
also impose taxes and imposts of various descriptions and 
borrow money for communal purposes.*^ That they did 
not play a despot and were generally restrained by consti- 
tutional usages and other checks is proved by an inscrip- 


1. Tnd. Ant. Vol. XXIV. p. 308 ff. 

2. G. Ep. R., 1904, p. 32, No. 386; 1907, p. 16, No. 71; 

p. 32, Nos. 287, 291; p. 33, No. 297." 

3. Ep. Ind, Vol. Ill, p. 285; G. Ep. R., No. 153, of 1919 

4. Ep. Ind., XVII, p, 309 

5. G. Ep. K., 1905, p. 32* No. 669. 

6. G. Ep R., 1919, p. 67, No. 212; also the extract from G. 

Ep. R., 1918, p. 143, quoted above. 
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tion of Vikrama Chola,^ The members of the Assembly 
of Tirunaraiyur had spent on communal business money 
in excess of the sanctioned amount, and as they could not 
impose additional taxes on the people, they sold a piece 
ofjand to the temple in return for the money which they 
apparently got from the temple treasury". 

A singular instance of the authority sometimes exer- 
cised by the Village Assembly over private individuals is 
furnished by the following regulations: — "'Persons who are 
qualified to do the services of Accountancy, carpentr^^ 
etc., should take up such services in the village only. 
Those who engage themselves in these services beyond 
the village will be considered to have transgressed the 
law, to have committed a fault against the Assembly and 
to have ruined the village. 

A modified form of local self-government is hinted at 
in an inscription, dated A. D. 1051, found at Sudi in 
Dharwar District. It records the details of the corporate 
regulations granted by the authorities to eight Settis 
( named ) and the Eighty households. These regulations 
had broken down during the invasion of the Cholas, and 
were renewed. The regulations cover wide grounds.^ 

An inscription of the I2th century A. D. from 
South Arcot District^ refers to a famine as a consequence 
of which several families left the village, ’ Fearing that 


n G. Ep. R., 1909, p, 96, para 46. 

2. G. Ep. R., 1919, p. 66, No. 205. 

3. Ep. Ind. XV, p *80. 

4. A. R, I. E. lv34o, p. 60 
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by this move their village would be speedily depleted, 
the families that still remained convened a meeting of 
thp Sabha and decided therein to redistribute the 24 
shares into which the village had been originally divided 
with the express condition that no one could sell or bar- 
ter the lands to any outsiders. It was decreed that the 
seller, the purchaser and the scribe, who wrote the 
documents relating thereto, would not only forfeit the 
lands so disposed of, but in addition would be liable to a 
fine. 


Village AssemWy as Public Trustees and local Banks 

A large number of South Indian records hold out the 
Village Assemblies as serving the functions of public trus- 
tees and local banks. We have already noted in the case 
of Ukkal inscriptions that they kept deposits of money 
out of the interest of which they fulfilled the conditions 
laid down by the donor. This interesting function of 
the Village Assembly Is referred to with some additional 
details in earlier inscriptions from different localities. 
The Ambasamudram inscription of the Pandya king 
Varaguna I 9th century A.D. records that he gave 
into the hands of the members of the Assembly of Ilah- 
gokkhdi two hundred and ninety from the inter- 

est of which, the capital ramaining unspent, offerings 
had to be provided for to a certain temple. For this 
(amount ) the members of the Assembly had to measure 


1 'Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 84 
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out five hundred and eighty’' of paddy per year (as) 

interest, at the rate of two '/zaJum’ for each 'A'asu.* Out 
of this ( income ) the servants of the lord and the 
committee of the Assembly were to jointly pay for offer- 
ings four times a day according to a scale which was laid 
down in great detail* 

Far more interesting is the long* inscription found at 
Tiruchchendur in the Tinnevelly District, also belon- 
ging to the reign of \^araguna. It refers to deposits 
made by the King with 17 Village Assemblies to supply 
the annual requirements of a temple in that locality. ^ 
An inscription of the ^^ear A. D, 959, found in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, records a gift of one hundred 
gold Nishkas, bearing interest at the rate of three 


Mashas per Nislika per year, to a Village Assembty for 
conducting a special service in a local temple on a parti- 
cular day every year. A long list is given of the articles 


to b 

ed.2 


e supplied and of cooks and menials to be employ- 
Two grants of the Chola king Parantaka I record 


the deposit of money by his daughter with the Assem- 


blies ( ur ) of two villages for daily supply of oil to a 


local temple. A fine was to be paid for every day of 
default.3 A similar depos it is probably referred to in an 
inscription of Vishnugupta ( 8th centur}^ A. D. ) where 


a person is said to have purchased “from the househol- 


ders of the village of Angara” ( Shahabad District, 
Bihar ) for the perpetual supply of oil to a temple.4 An 


1 Ep. Ind., XXI, p 101. 

2 Ibid, XXVII, p. 303. 

r> Ibid, XXVI. pp. 234-5 
4 Ibid. 24C> 
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inscription dated 1142 A. D. records that the inhabi- 
tants of a village in Cuttack District ( Orissa j headed by 
the Pradham ( headman ) named S^anda received a depo- 
sit of gold for feeding the perpetual lamp in a temple 'l 
, ^ Seventeen instancesS of the similar function of 
Village Assemblies are furnished by the Chola inscrip- 
.tions in Tanjore temple. Out of the money deposited 
with them they were to furnish, as interest, either a sum 
of money or specified quantities of paddy to the temple 
Three inscriptions of Lalgudi in the Tanjore District’ 
belonging to the 9th century A. D., refer to similar 
deposits of money with three Village Assemblies. Two 
of these mention that if the Assemblies fail to supply the 
ghee as stipulated, the members, collectively or indivi- 
dually, shall pay a fine which, in one case, is 216 
kdnam, and in the other case, double the quantity of 
default and a fine of 500 kdnam of gold. 3 
A Tamil inscription records the gift of a piece of land to 
the Assembly on condition that they should burn a lamp 
in a local temple.4 The supervision of the charity was 
entrusted to ‘the Annual Tank Supervision Committee.’ 
Another inscriptions records that the Assembly received 
75 kalafijtis of gold for feeding daily five Brahmanas. Of 
the fourteen inscriptions in Tirukkovalur6 temples pub- 


1 Ibid, XXX, p. 91. 

2 South Ind. Ins., II, Nos. 9-19, 25-28, 35, 54 

3 Ep. Ind., XX. p. 62. 

4 G. Ep. R., 1905, p. 33, No.' 685. 

5 G. Ep. R., No. 155 of 1919 

6 Ep.Ind.,,Vol. VII. pp. ISooff. 
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proper duties. In one case^ we hear that some mem- 
bers of the Assembly were in charge of the store-room 
of the temple. 

Proper Maintenance of the local Religious and Charitahle 
Institutions by the Village Assembly, 

In general, however, the village corporations fully 
recognised their responsibility for maintaining temples 
and other local institutions. This is well illustrated by 
an inscription from EdaySrpakkam.^ A plot of land 
purchased from the villagers by a Brahmana lady and 
presented to a temple for the maintenance of a perpetual 
lamp was found unsuitable for irrigation and no one 
came forward to cultivate it. The lamp had consequen- 
tly to be discontinued and the trustees ^of the temple 
appear to have requested the villagers to take back into 
their own management the land which they had once 
sold to the Brahmana lady, and to supply instead the 
required number of cows to maintain the lamp. This 
was done and the land was resumed. 

The Assembly, not infrequently, reduced the rents of 
lands belonging to temples and sometimes even altogether 
remitted the taxes due from them. 3 A Chola inscription 
even recoids that no taxes should be levied on the 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 145. 

2. G. Ep. R., 1911. p. 73, para. 28 

3. G. Ep. R., 1919, Nos. 429, 538 ( p. 37 ), 430 { p. 37), 
508 ( p. 42 ); 1905, p. 28, No. 553; 1909, p. 33, Nos. 
292-294. 
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temple belongings, ^ 

Sometimes the Assembly made gifts of lands for the 
regular supply of garlands^ and other things^ to tem- 
ples, They also made provisions for burning lamps^ and 
singing hymns^ in local temples. There are various 
cases on record showing that either the Assembly itself 
granted lands or facilitated purchase of lands by private 
parties for making offerings to the temple.^ 

A Rcwarknble Institiitwrh 

The Village Assembly also made provisions for edu- 
cational and charitable institutions and in most cases 
these were associated with local temples. A remarkable 
instance of this kind of activity is furnished by an ins- 
cription of the time of Rajendra Chola^ ( c, 1C25 A. 
D. ). The record states that, in order lo secure success 
to the arms of the king, the Assembly of Rajaraja-chatur- 
vcdi-mnngalam made the fo]lo\ving provisions to the Lord 
in the temple of Rajaraja-Vinnagar, The charities were 
mainly intended for maintaining a hostel and a college 
for Vcdic study as detailed below: — 

( i ) Four persons were appointed for the recitation 
of the Tiruvaymoli hymns in the temple and they wcic 


1. G. Ep.R,, 1915. No. 133, pp/21. 97. 

2. G. Ep,R.,l9I8. p. 150. 

3. G. Ep. R.. 1907. p. 13, No. 43, p. 4o. No. p. 422, 1908, pp. 
44-45. Nos. 4S9-402. 

4. G. Ep. R.. p. 25. No. 246 

5. G. Ep.R', 1009, p. 47, No. 423, 1915, p. 21, No. 120. 

G. G, P.R., p.32fNos. 374,375, 378-380; also r/. No. 405 of 
1918 and No. 30 of 1919. 

7. -G. Ep.R. 1918, pp. 145ff. 

13 
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allowed three kunini of paddy each per day. To meet 
this charge, lands measuring half a ic/f and two TTia in 
extent were given. 

( a ) For feeding twenty- five S rl-Vaishnavas in the 
ma/ha attached to the same temple, one veli and four ma 
of'land were allotted, 

( Hi ) Sixty kalam of paddy and three knUnju of gold 
were also provided for the Seven-days’ festival of Ani- 
Anulam in order tc feed one thousand Vaishnavas and 
ddsds ( devotees ) who came to witness it. 

( iv ) Half a veli and two of land and some gold 
were given to meet the cost of taking the ged in process- 
ion round the village in a car, for the grant of cloths to 
the mendicants on the occasion, for purchasing cloth to 
be put on the deity, for offerings, bath and garlands, for 
performing certain ceremonies, etc. 

The following students were fed: — 

( a ) Seventy-five studying the Rigveda. 

( b ) Seventy-five studying the Yajur-Veda. 

( c ) Twenty studying the Chandoga-Sama 
( d ) Twenty studying the Talavakara-Sama. 

( e ) Twenty studying the Vajasaneya. 

(/) Ten studying the Atharva. 

( g ) Ten studying the Baudhayaniya Grihya-kalpa 
and Gana, 

thus making a total of 230 Biahmacharins for studying 
the above-mentioned Vedas which, with the forty per- 
sons learning the Rupavatara, came to 270. Six naU of 
paddy was allotted for each of these per day. 

Further there were — 

« 

( h ) Twenth-five learning the Vyakarana, 

( J ) Thirty-five learning the Prabhakara, and 
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(j) Ten persons learning the Vedanta. 

For these 70 pupils provision was made at the rate of one 


Icuruni and two of paddy each per day. 

One f'cAcim of paddy was given to the TJciinbi who 
expounded the VyOrkciraV^a^ one /c^ilnT7i to another who 
expounded the Prabhahara; and one bn /rim and one tuiji 
to the third who expounded the Vedanta. 

Ten profcssois were appointed to teach the \ edas 
detailed below* — 

Three to teach the Rigveda. 

Three to teach the ^ ajus. 

One to teach the Chanclnea. 

One to tench the T.davahTlia-Srima. 

One to teach the Vajasancya. 


* One to teach the ]3ai!dhr»yaniya Grihya and Kalpn 
and Kliriiaka. 

The fee of the above teachers is given in detail ano 

it appears that, in all. for the 61 bninuj” 

the paddv that were icoviircd for maintaining the entne 
* * * • _ ^ ^ 
ostr'.hlishmc'nt. the temple 




tCi'ioflend. 

Romclimcs the assembly maintained charitable insti- 
tutions established by otheis. We learn from an inscrip- 
tion that the Assembly of Tribhuvana-Mahadevi-chalur- 
vcclimnhsalam purchased lands to meet all the require- 
ments of the charity established in the temple by a 
general of Rajendra Chola to secure the health of the 
king. Land was purchased to the extent of 72 
vcH yielding an annual rental of 12,000 I'alam of paddy 
in order to provide for 

•(T) Offerings, worship, etc., on a grand scale, 

(2) Conducling festivals and feeding Vaishnavrs 
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(3) Feeding 12 Vedic teachers, 

(4) Feeding 7 teachers of other subjects, 

(5) Feeding 190 Vedic students, 

(6) Feeding 70 other students. 

The land was exempted from all taxes except three speci- 
fied ones, and the students and teachers were exempted 
from certain payments and obligations.! 

There are even cases on record where the Assembly 
sold lands for maintaining a feeding house,2 Such in- 
stances may be multiplied, but those given above are 
enough to indicate the philanthropic activities of the 
Assembly. 

16 

Village Assejpfibly as the protector of the village. 

The responsibility of the village corporations for the 
safety of the village is well illustrated by two inscrip- 
tions^ from Tirupputur. A temple in the village was 
occupied by the encamped Mahomedans, probably in 
their first raid to South India. In consequence of this 
the inhabitants became "unsettled. At this juncture a 
certain Visalayadeva reconsecrated the temple and saved 
the people apparently from an imminent moral and reli- 
gious degradation. The villagers, of their free will, 
agreed among themselves to show their gratitude to Visa- 
layadeva by assigning to him a specified quantity of corn 
from the harvest reaped by each individual and conferr- 


1. G, p, R., 1919, p. 96, para, 18. 

. Ep. R,. 1919. p. 61. Nos. 15M52. 
3. G. Ep. R„ 1909, pp, 82-83, para. 27. 
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ing on him certain privileges in the temple. The other 
inscription shows that the corporation or Tirupputur 
had already, two years ago, made over to one Madhava- 
chakravartin, the right of ‘padikkaval. This term pro- 
bably means the protection of village (from outsiders). 
It was possibly the fear of Mahomedan invasion that in- 
duced the corporation to take this step. 

A large number of inscriptions from the Madaksira 
Taluk, ranging over a long period from the early 9th 
century clov.m to the l7th, show the high sense of honour 
which tlv.- people uniformly entertained for the village 
patriots and their heroic sacrifices on behalf of the village. 
.Some of these records' are quite interesting in their 
details. The Harati chief granted a field to a certain 
person for having successfully protected the village from 
enemies --’uring two or three destructive raids. About 
A.D. 966 Ercga, a servant of Ayyapadeva, seems to have 
fought with the Cholas successfully so that all the people 
of Pehjeru praised him. There arc also other references 
to rent-free grant connected with the spilling of blood 
in the cause probably of protecting a community or a 
village.^ Again, an inscription from Marudadu, be- 
loncdng to the 8th year of Rajaraja I registers tha| a 
certain ICalipperuman lost his life in the act of affording 
protection, against ruin, to his native village. The good 
residents of the district provided for a permanent lamp 
to burn in the local temple in order to secure merit for 
the martyr.- 


1. G, Ep. R., 1917. p. 114, para. 13. 

2. G. Ep. R., 1913, p. 9G, para. 21. 
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Reference is also made to a thousand of the betel 
sellers who made grants in memory of a local hero who 
died in course of defending the kine of the betel-sellers 
when robbers were carr}u*ng them off. ^ 

' An inscription of the tenth century from Chingleput 
District states that when Muttaraiyan died fighting a 
cang of robbers who raided the village, the Assembly 
of the village granted to his son a piece of land as halt- 
ppatii ( i. e. land given to a hero 

An interesting information regarding the corporate 
feelings of the villagers is supplied by an inscription from 
Tirumeynanam.^ The Assembly of Nalur having assem- 
bled under a tamarind tree in their village, decided 
that the residents of their village should not do any- 
thing against the interests of their village nor against 
the temple of Tirumayanam-Udaiyar, and similar insti- 
tutions. That if they did so, they must suffer as the 
*gramadrohins' do, and that people who act against this 
decision should not be allowed the privilege of touching 
Siva, etc. 

The corporate character of the village was recognised 
even by hostile kings, Thus a Kumbhakonam record 
states that when Parantaka I conquered Madura, he 
levied an impost of 3,000 Icalanju of gold on the mem- 
bers of the Kumbhakonam Assembly and that they had 
agreed to pay the amount.4 An inscription from Tiru- 


1. Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 75. 

2. A. R. I.E, 19^7-8, p. 3 

3. G. Ep. R., 1911, p. 75, para. 30. 

4. G. Ep. R., 1912, p. 63, para, 15. 
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pattur,! dated in the 36th year of the rei.cn of Kula- 
s ckhara prefers to the capture of the village by a 
certain Valluvanadalvan. The invader asked the mem- 
bers of the village Assembly and two private indivi- 
duals to submit to certain proposals. This they refused 
to do and many left the village. Suck of the Assembly 
as he could lav hands upon, and the two particular indi- 
viduals, he confined in the temple with the object of 
compelliiuz them to approve of his procedure. Later 
on, the matters were set right by the king, but the very 
fact that an invader found it necessary to coerce the 
Assembly to accept his decree shows that the corporate 
character of the villngc'Xvas such an integral part of the 
con'^titution that it was impossible for any pet son, either 
a friend or foe, fo ignore it, 

17 

Corporate Aefivity of the People of large arcas^ 

Apart from the high'y organised corporations sub- 
sisting in small local units the corporate spirit among 
■the people of South India was * remarkably displayed, 
on various occasions, by the combined 
activity of the populace of wider areas. Thus 
a Pallava inreription^ records an agreement among the 
residents of the country lo the north of the river Avinai 
and to the south of the Pcnnai. Reference is also made 
to a great district Assembly meeting in a royal abode 
and consisting of, among others, 'the sixteen of the eight 


1. G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 83, para. 28. 

2. G. Ep. R.. 1907, p. IS, No. 96. 
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districts.’! Very often the common religious feeling was 
at the bottom of these corporate activities. A good ex- 
ample is furnished by the Kudumiyamalai inscription of 
the reign of Kulottunga 12 ( A.D. 1005-6 ). It records 
that the people living in the- district called Rattapadiko- 
nda-Chola-Valanadu ( which seems to have comprised a 
considerable portion of the Pudukkotai state ) made an 
agreement with two persons ( aparently Brahmanas ) that 
they should levy brokerage on all the betel-leaves im- 
ported into the said district, and, out of the proceeds, 
supply 30,000 areca nuts and 750 bundles of betel-leaves 
annually to a certain temple. The people of the district 
and ‘the blameless five hundred men ( constituting ) the 
army ( padai )’ of this district were appointed to super- 
vise this arrangement. 

A more interesting case is the agreement made by the 
'seven hundred’ residing in a larger division of a nadu, 
villagers, townsmen, and local landlords of a large area 
for the supply of rice and the provision for the perpetual 
burning of a lamp in a temple.3 

A further instance of similar union is furnished by an 
inscription*! from Kamarasavalh dated in the lOth year 
of Jatavarman Virapandj^a. It registers that the -resi- 
dents of the eighteen sub-divisions of the seventy-nine 
districts assembled together and set apart the income 
derived by them from certain articles of merchandise to 
meet the cost of repairs to the temple. 


1. Ep: Ind., Vol. V, p. 23. 

2. G. Ep. R., 1905, p. 52, para. 17, 

3. Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 342. 

4. G Ep. R., 1915, p 104. para. 36. 
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A few mote examples of similar activity occur in 
South Indian records. The Managoli inscription^ tells 
us that the five hundred Si^arnins of Ayyavole, the five 
hundred Mabajdnas of Maniriigavalli, the Se(fis of the 
locality, the Ncikarns, the Seffis who made a business of 
lading, the bctcl-lcaf Gatiigas, the guild of oilmen, the 
scaler of flour and churning-sticks of the Tardavadi 
thousand, the Gawres of many districts, the Miimmiin- 
danja, and *the sixteen of the eight districts/ etc., met 
together to provide for the ncccssaiy expenses of the 
local temple and the customary religious rites. An in- 
.scription^ of the Hoysala Vira Vallala records a gift of 
land by the residents of Elugarai-nadu for the require- 
ments of a temple. VVe also learn from an inscription^ 
of Rajendra Chola that the inhabitants of three districts 
granted a lease of land to a servant of a temple. Again an 
inscrintion^» of Parantaka I informs us that the residents 
of a district contributed a voluntary fee for the conduct 
of worship in a particular temple. The fee is specified 
as follows : — 1^- on each tenant ; 1/^ parinm from 

bridegroom and pmiam from bride in each marriage 
ceremony, f"tc. Another inscription^ records an agree- 
ment by the residents of a district who had met in a 
mancjapn to raise 1 madai from each village in order to 
construct ?n embankment on the side of the liver and to 


1. Ep. Indo Vol. V, p. 23. 

2. G. Ep. R.. ]907,p. 42, No,^144. 

3. G. Ep. R., J909, p. 57. No. 501. 

4. G. Ep. R., 1011, p. C9. 

5. G. Ep. R . 1912, p, 35, No. 404. 
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prevent any injury from floods to a temple. A Pandya 
inscription^ refers to a grant, by common consent, of a 
certain quantity of paddy to a temple by the agricultu- 
rists of four districts. 

But motives unconnected with leligion 'also led to 
similar corporate movements. An inscription dated in 
th^ 12th -year of Jata-Varmin Sundara Pandya^ states 
that the chiefs of Irandumalai-nadu gave assurance to 
the headman of Kunnandarkoyil that when they took up 
arms and fought with one another they would desist 
from destroying the villages under their protection and 
would cause no injury to the cultivators either resident 
or itinerant. If, however, any person is so injured, they 
would pay a fine of 100 panam and if a village is des- 
troyed they would pay a fine of 500 panam. Doing thus 
they still agreed to protect ( the villages and cultivators ) 
though there might be cutting, piercing and dying { in 
their communal fights ). tiere, again, we have rather an 
instance of union of villages than that of single corpora- 
tion. 

A few additional examples of similar corporate acti- 
vities, due to a variety of circumstances, are given below 
in order to show their widespread character. 

An inscription at Tirukkalakkudi^ registers a settle- 
ment between the residents of four districts { nadu ) as to 
the order of precedence in which the sacred ashes had to 
be received, the ropes of the God's car had to be held in 


1. G Ep. R, 1912, p. 47. No. 12. 

2. G. Ep., R, 1915, p. 103, para. 34. 

3. G. Ep. R., 1916, p. 125 
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drawing it and the worship of, and breaking of cocoanuts 
before Vinayaka had to be done. 

A Tamil inscription ^ of Vira Pandya-deva records 
that the inhabitants of two districts setPed that four 
families were to be freed from certain obligations. 
Another- records the meeting of the residents of eighteen 
divisions under the Piesidcncy of Ekambaranathar to 
rectify t ’C area of some land. We further learn from 
another in'^cription^ that the various inhabitants of the 
eighteen districts on both sides of the Krishna decided 
that a large fa:iav7 should be paid on every 
boat revenue. There is still another case 

•on record*^ that the tenants of 12 villages 
abandoned their fields as a protest against 
heavy taxation and consequently the ta>;cs were regulated. 
Accordin'': to r Pandya inscription^ the Assemblies of a 
village ^-nd a ucT^hi granted a village free of taxes to 
a resident of the malha 

Other examples of such corporate activities have 
already been referred to in connection with the judicial 
powers of the Village Assembly on p. 140 above. An 
inscription^' from the North Arcot District, dated A. D. 
1196-7i describes how two local chiefs entered into 
a mutual defensive alliance and took a solemn vow 
to .stand by each other in times of danger, each to 
consider the enemy of the other as his own enemj', to 

3. G. Iip. R.. 1910. p. 21, No 184- 

2. G. Ep. R., 1913, p. 72, No. 28. 

5. Ep Ind., Vol. in. p. 92. 

4. G. Ep. R., 1914, p. 74. No. 26. 

5. A. R. I E., 1946.7, p. 19. No. 62. 

6. Ibid. 1945-6, p. 4. 
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help the other with men and horse whenever necessa- 
ry, and to assist the other in safeguarding his property, 
honour and territory whenever they were threatened. 

18 

Corporate Organisations of Territorial Units bigger 
7lian a single village. 

There are evidences on record that these temporary 
corporate activities sometimes led to a more developed 
corporate organisation of wider areas. A clear instance 
of the permanet union of two village corporations is 
furnished by the Tamil endorsement on the Udayen- 
diram plates of Nandivarman. 1 The endorsement is 
dated in the 26th year of King Parantaka I ( lOth 
century A, D. ) and runs as follows : '*We, (the mem- 
bers of) the assembly of Kahchivayil, and we, (the mem- 
bers of the assembly of Udaya-chandra-mangalam, 
(have agreed as follows): — we, ( the inhabitants of) 
these two villages, having joined ( and ) having become 
one, shall prosper as one village from this (date),'" 

An organisation of the whole district is referred to 
in an inscription in the Tiruvarahgulam temple during 
the reign of Kulottunga III. In the disturbed state of 
the country the Assembly of the inhabitants of Valla- 
nadu, a sub-division, declared that thenceforward they 
will afford protection to the cultivators residing within 


K Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 144 
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tin' four boundaries of tiic rncred village of Tinivaia- 
jirrui. in and dcvachlrj villager.. If in the coutac 

of ll'.ir. protection any one of the Anrcmbly v.-as found 
to rob, capture the cows of, or do other mi'-chief to 
the cultivators, the Ar'-cmbly apreed to a'‘''ipn two 'ntii' 
of wet land to the temple by way of hne for tlic offence 
committed J A district At'cmbly conristinp of hmrcrtdcs 
( headmen ? ) and r;;m.'!Ti‘n5 is also referred to in an ins- 
cription.- Reference is aho made to the 'fdamclcrs five 
hundred of the district' and ‘the headman of the dis- 
trici’.J All these naturally lead to the conclusion 
tlrat in rom.c ca''cB at least ih.crc was a permanent 
orrrnifation of an entire sub-division or di'^triel, or 
any such larpc Rroup of people. Thi.s readily explains 
ruch Icpa! formulas in connection with land prant, ns, 
for example, occur in the Udayendirnm Plates of Pri- 
thivlpnti "Havinp as'-cmblcd accordinply { the inha- 
bitants of ) the district ( rn'ldif ). liavinp catiscd t them ) 

to cvalk over { the boundnric.s of the granted i land 

etc." It is evident that the entire people ofndi'-lrict 
cannot be tboupht of, but only their rcprc-scntativcr. 
can possibly be meant. 

There arc rcfcrcnccr. to residents of the District who 
accepted royal orders, of l.md prants and tool; steps to 
give effect to them. This evidently refers to a small 

1. G. Kp. R.. 1915, p. 99, para. 27, nml Ko<;. 271 and 273, p. .tl. 

2. C. Kp. R.. 1919. p. 17, No. 209. 

3. South Ind. Ins., Vol. 11. Pan 111, p. 3£0. 

4. JIM, p. 389. 
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body of persons representing the District.^ Reference 
is also made in Miraj Inscription of A.D, 1143-4 to a 
''General County Assembly of all the Districts'' ( the 
names of Districts follow ’ ' 

An inscription of Rajaraja Chola^ refers to the great 
Assembly of twelve nadusj and in an inscription^ of the 
W. Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla we find mention of 
32,000 representatives of various localities. These no 
doubt refer 'to some sort of corporate organisation, the 
precise nature of which it is difficult to determine, 

19 

Antiquity aiid Extent of Village Institutions in South India, 

A few words may be said in conclusion regarding the 
antiquity and extent of these village institutions in 
Southern India. The Kasakudi Plates of the Pallava 
king Nandivarman II undoubtedly indicate some sort of 
regular organisation of the village, for othewise the royal 
order about a land grant would not have been referred 
to the inhabitants, and the latter would not have, in a 
manner, ratified the royal proclamation by publicly en- 
dorsing the same.5 Nandivarman luled in the eighth 
century A. D., which must, for the present, be taken 
as the earliest period to which these village institutions 
may be traced by inscriptional evidence. 


1. Ep. Ind. XVIII, p. 124 

2. Ibid, Xl:?i, p. ^0 

3. G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 59, No. 600. 

4. G. Ep. R., 1019, p. 38, No. 214. 
o. South Ind. Ins, No. 74, p. 360. 
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Their continued existence in the 9th century 
is proved by the two Ukkal Inscriptions ( Nos. 5 and 8 ) 
of Kampavarmanl and the Ambasamudram inrcription 
ofVaraguna.2 The development of these intitutions 
in and after the tenth century A.D. is abundantly proved 
by the number of Chola and Pandya inscriptions referred 
to above, and the Masulipatam plates of Chalukya Bhima 
IN .The latter further proves that they flourished in 
Telugu countries as well as in Tamil lands further south. 
It appears that the whole of Southern India was covered 
with a network of these organisations. An idea of their 
widespread character may be formed when we remember 
that reference is made to two hundred and sixty-six 
villages pos.sessing such institutions in connection with 
the maintenance of a single temple built at Tanjore by 
the Chola king Rajaraja deva.'l 



CHAPTER III 

CORPORATE ACTIVITIES IN POLITICAL 
LIFE (ID 
I 

Non-Monarchical States. 

We have hitherto dealt with the corporate activities 
of people dwelling in a State ruled over by a king. The 
activities were exercised through various assemblies, 
auxiliary to" The royal power, and more or less subor- 
dinate to it. There were, however, non-monarchical 
States in ancient India, where they would naturally get 
fuller play and a freer atmosphere. Unfortunately, we 
do not know much about these States, but their very 
existence is an unimpeachable testimony to the supreme 
power wielded by the people as a corporate body. In 
the previous part, dealing with the corporate activities 
of people in a kingdom, we had to take into account 
the nature of these activities as well as of the agencies 
by which they were performed.- In the present case 
we m.ay confine ourselves- to the latter alone, for their 
activities must have embraced everything pertaining 
to the administration of a State in all its depart- 

ments. _ . j u 

Years ago Professor Rhys Davids recognised the 

existence of th’se ‘republican’ States from some refere- 
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nces in the Buddhist Literature. ^ After him the sub- 
ject was treated in greater detail by Mr, K. P, JayaswaP 
in ihe pages of Modern Review, and prof,. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures ( VoL I, pp, 
146 ff. ). Though the arguments of these scholars have 
not been endorsed in full by others, their main conten- 
tion about the existence of non-monarchical States in 
ancient India has now gained general acceptance. We 
shall attempt, in the following pages, to sketch an 
account of these States on the same plan as we have 
adopted in the case^pf the 'guilds.' 

In the Vedic period 

Regarding the antiquity of the non-monarchical form 
of government there are some grounds for the belief 
that it was not unknown even in the Vedic period, 
Zimmer finds clear traces of the oligarchical form of 
government in the following verse in Rigveda.3 

. "As the kings ( rdjanah } assemble together in the 
Samiti, the plants ( oshcdhi ) gather together in him who 
is called a physician, he who heals disease and des- 
troys demon." Zimmer thinks that this refers to a 


1 Buddhist India, pp. 1.2, 19 ff. 

2 Modern Reveiw, 1913, p. 535 ff. 

3 X. 97. 6. 

‘‘Bei dem die Krauter zusammenkommen wie die Rajanah in der 
Samiti, der gilt fiir geschickten Arzt, Krankheitvertreiher, Damoncn- 
vernichter. Alt-indische Leben, p, 176. Macdonell, however, inter- 
prets it differently and does not accept the conclusion of Zimmer, 
although he thinks that this state of affairs is perfectly possible ^ V I 
11-216. ■ ' 
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S 3 ^stem of government in which the State is not ruled 
over by a single potentate but by several members of the 
royal family jointly together. He also contends that 
some of the passages in the Atharva-veda relating to 
the election of kings ( quoted above ) refer to the con- 
test c f a member of the oligarchy for supremacy over 
others. In support of his contention he cites Atharva- 
veda I. 9. o, where prayers are -offered to Agni to set 
the candidate in supremacy ^over his fellows' (sfljafa), 
Athrrva-veda III. 4. 3. where wish is expressed cn 
behalf of the successful candidate : "unto thee let thy 
fellows come," and Athar\^a-vcda IV. 22. 1-2, where 
Indra is asked to make the Kshatriya, the sole chief of 
the clan ah3 to place him as king at the head of the 
royal family ( Kshatrdnoih )/l Zimmer finds in ancient 
India a parallel of the oligarchical form of government 
existing among the ancient German tribes, e, g., among 
the Cherusci clan. ( It was at first ruled over by Armi- 
nius and bis relatives who all bore the title of king; 
Arminius however wanted to be the sole ruler of the clan , 
and there broke out a struggle in which he was defeated). 

Zimmer s view is further corroborated by the fact that 
the A vesta contains distinct traces of the oligarchical 
form of government. This has been clearty demons- 
trated by Spiegel^ from Yasna 19, 18^ where the ruling 


1 “An dcr Spitze der koniglichen Familis stche dieser a!s Konig,” 
Zimmer Alt-indische Leben, p. 165. Whitney’s Translation ( Vol. I, 
p, 188 ) is not literal. 

2 Abhandlungen der Ic, bayer. Akad. dcr W. I. Kl. 7. Band. 
o Abth. p. C83. 

3 Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala has supplied me v/ith the follov.ine. 
literal translation of the passage in question. 
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powers of two provinces are contrasted. In one of these, 
the sovereign authorities consisted of the chiefs of house, 
street and town, besides Zarathustra, and there is no 
mention of the 'ruler of the land* which occurs in the 
other case. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswall has furnished another evidence 
for the existence of non-monarchical form of government 
in the Vedic period. He refers to a passage in the Aita- 
reya Brahmana ( VII. 3. 14 ) which mentions that among 
the Uttara Kurus and the Uuttara Madras the whole 
community was consecrated to rulership and their 
institutions were called ‘Vairajya* or kingless States. 

Two points may be urged against this view. In the 
first place the same passage in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana expressly ■ locates the two tribes beyond 
the Himalayas ( parena Himavantam ) and as such their 
institutions cannot be taken as types of those prevailing 
in India. Zimmer^ has, however, shown good grounds 
for the belief that both these tribes are to be located in 
India proper, in Kashmir and its neighbourhood, and con- 
tends, not without'reason, that to the people living in 


*'Who (are the five) leaders ? (He) of the house, (he) of the streets 
(he) of the towh, (he) of the countr>% (and) Zarathustra, the fifth, (is 
leader) of those countries which (arc) different from those under 
Zoroastrian laws (lit.other than those ruled over by Zoroastrian laws). 

(The city of) Ragha belonging to Zarathustra is under four leaders. 
Who (are) its leaders ? 

(He) of the house, (he) of the street, (he) of the town, (and) th.c* 
fourth Zarathustra (Himself).*' 

1 Modern Bcvlew, 1913, p. 538. 

2 A. L , p. 102. 
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Madhyadesa, Kashmir might very well appear as 'pare^a 
Himavantam.^ 

Secondly, the term ‘Vairaj 3 ra' which has been ex- 
plained by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal as 'Kingless States/ has 
been taken by Messrs. Macdonell and Ke!thl as denoting 
some form of royal authority. This however does not 
seem to be probable when we compare the four sentences 
referring to the forms of government in the four direc- 
tions. Thus we have 

^cT«rni: ^qixitirii 

The substitution of sisiq^; for TrSTR: in the last sen- 
tence cannot be looked upon as merely accidental and 
lends support to Mr. Jayaswafs view that we have here 
a reference to a democratic form of government. 

There is one passage in the Atharva-veda (V. 18. 10) 
which seems to be a conclusive evidence for the existence 
«of non-monarchical form of government in the Vedic 
period. It occurs in the course of a long string of im- 
precations for the killing of a Brahman^s cow, and runs 
as follows ; — 

^SJ 5IriT 'Srf 1 

^ 3Tt srrm tcr?^ ii” 


1 V. I. II,p. 221. 
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' Whitney transl^ates it as follows : — 

‘'They that ruled, a thousand, and were ten hundreds, 
those Vaitahavyas, having devoured the cow of the 
Brahmana, perished/’ (W. A. V., p. 251*.) 

Zimmer,^ Muir and others translate it somewhat 
differently as follows : * 

’‘The descendants of Vitahavya, who ruled over a 
thousand men, and were ten hundred in number, were 
overhelmcd after they had eaten a Brahmana’s cow,’’ 
(MuirS. T. I. 285.) 

But whatever the difference, the essential fact remains 
that the Vaitahavyas, thousand in number, ruled over a 
territory, and there can be scarcely any doubt that we 
have here an example of oligarchical or republican^ clan. 
It is also worthy of note that like the later non-monarchi- 
cal clans ( Mallas, Lichchhavis, etc. ) they were anti- 
Brahmanical. 


2 

References in PdninVs Grammar, 

The existence of democratic forms of government 
during post-Vedic period is abundantly proved by a 
number of testimonies. The earliest in point of time is 
Panini’s celebrated treatise on Grammar which contains 


1 B. L., p. 200 

2 If we accept the translation^given by Muir and Zimmer- 
thousand people ruling over a thousand — the form of government 
must be republican. The figure 1,000 must of course be looked upon 
as conventional. 
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clear traces of the existence of political corporations. 
Thus the sutra 1 shows that the nature 

of a corporation was fully understood in those days; for 
here 'corporation' is sharply distinguished fiom mere 
collection or group, clearly indicating thereby that the 
former was a definite organisation bound by laws and 
'Regulations. 

Again, as Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has shown, ^ 
the same conclusion follows from another sutra^ wherein 
the grammarian points out that the word saf^igha does 
not signify a^mere collection as the word savighata does, 
but a g(i^}Orf 2 * e,, a special kind of collection, or a 
"corporate collection.’ Further, Mr. K. 'P. Jayaswal 
has drawn attention to ""a rule laid down by Panini, viz., 
''Sa7igh^dfika-lakshaneshv=^an-ya72~{nam=a'*i'', the mea- 
ning of which is that "an-suffix takes place in nouns 
ending in an, yan, an in the case of { f. e., to denote ) 
and Ickshcncis of sanghas. This not only testifies 
to the. existence of sarhgha but also shows that a sarhgha 
had its cifihci or Idhshuud, which Afr. Jayaswal 
would identify with la^chchhana or heraldic crest of later 
Sanskrit.5 

In several sutras Panini refers to distinct kinds of 
corporations under the names of *puga'^ 'Vrdta* 7 and 


1 III. 3. 42. 

2 Carmichael Lectures, First Series, pp. 141-2. 

3 III. 3. 36. 

4 J. B. O. R. S., Vol. V, p. 27. 

5 Ibid. 

6 V. 3. 112. 

7 V. 3. 113 
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'nyudhapvisamgha.’l The meaning of the first has already 
been discussed above. It is difficult to determine the 
^ real meaning of 'Vrdta', and so far as I know no satis- 
r factory explanation has yet been ofifered. The Kasika 
commentary explains it as 

^riT; - The first qualif 3 -ing pharase distin- 
guishes it from social and the second, from industrial 
corporations. The third phrase I would take lo mean 
“living by means of slaughter or killing.” According to 
this interpretation, Vjata. would mean a corporation of 
robbers like the ‘Thuggies’ of later .days. This view is 
corroborated by a passage of Krity5yana,3 

^FTT. ^^ITirlTl ^ ^Thc ‘ dyiidliajiviscitugha.’ 

ni03ns 0 . corporation of* military men* It is Quite clear 
from Piinini, V, 3, 117, that the Yaudheyas were in- 
cluded in this category. The history of the Yaudheyas 
will be treated in detail later, but such examples 
scarcely leave any doubt that the term dyudhajivisamghd 
denoted independent political corporations or non- 
monarchical States, 


IV. 3. IH. 

Z ‘*Vrata is a corporation (of people), belonging lo different 
.castes, having no definite means of livelihood, and Jiving by means of 

• slaughter or killing.*' 

3 Quoted in Vjramitrodaya, p. 426. 

4 * Vrata is said to be an assembly of people having various wea- 
pons in their hands.** As iitsedha also means ‘body*, it is .just possible 
that utscdhojlvltiGh denoted a corporation of day-labourers of various 
description. 
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Evidence of Buddhist Literature 

Our next source of information is Buddhist and 
Jaina literature. The existence of democratic, along with 
monarchical, States is most conclusively proved by a 
passage in Avadana Sataka.l We are told in rvvadana 
No. 88 that a few merchants from mid-India {Madhya- 
desa) visited the Deccan, and being asked about the 
form of government in their country, replied, ‘*some- 
provinccs are under kings while others are ruled by 
The Jaina Ayaramga-Sutta, an earlier text, 
also refers to' gana-rdya ( a territory where Gana is the 
ruling authority. ^ 

The Non-mo 7 mrchical States referred to in the 
Buddhist Literature, 

Professor Rhys Davids has drawn up a list of the 
clans which are referred to by the Buddhist authors 
as existing at the time of Gautama Buddha. These 
are : — 

(1) The Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 

(2) The Bhaggas of Surhsumara Hill. 

(3) The Bulls of Allakappa. 

(4) Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

1 My attention was drawn to this passage by Mr. Bamaprasad 
Chanda, B.A. 

2 “Keciddesa ganadhina kecidrajadhina iti/' 

3 Eor other passages testifying to the existence of a non-monar- 
chical form of government, cf, the writings of Mr. Bhys Davids, Mr. 
Javaswal and Prof, D. B, Bhandakar cited above* 
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(5) The KoJiyas of Rama-gama. .( 

(6) The Mallas of Kusinara, 

(7) The Mallas of PavaJ 

(8) The Moriyas of Pipphallvana. 

(9) The Videhas of 

Mithila. ' , , 

(10) The Lichchhavis — The Vajjians,! 

-of Vesali, 

The Constitution of the Lichchhavi Clan, 

While it may be generally inferred that all these 
lived under non-monarchical forms of government, we 
hardly know the detailed constitution of any of* them. 
The oft-quoted passage in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
in which the Buddha laid down, the conditions 
under which the Vajjians would prosper and 
not decline, may be taken to signify the general 
spirit of these constitutions. Once while the 
Buddha was at Rajagriha, Ajatasatru, the king of 
Magadha; resolved to destroy the Vajjians and sent his 
prime-minister to take the advice of the Blessed One. 
When the message was delivered to the latter he address- 
ed Ananda, "Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians 
hold full and frequent public assemblies f* 

'Xord, so I have heard", replied he. "So long, 
Ananda," rejoined the Blessed One, “as the Vajjians hold 
these'full and frequent public assemblies, so long may 
they be expected not to decline, but to prosper." 


1 Buddhist India, p. 22. To this list should be added ‘^the Mallas 
of Kasi*' on the authority of the Jaina literature. See Jaina 
KalpasUtra, edited by Jacobi, p. 65. 
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[And in like manner questioning Ananda/and recei- 
ving a similar reply, the Blessed One declared as follows 
the other conditions which would ensure the welfare of 
the'Vajjian confedcrac\%] 

*'So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians meet, together in 
concord, and carry out their undertakings in concord — 
so long as they enact nothing not already established, 
abrogate nothing that has been already enacted, and act 
in accordance with the ancient institutions of the Vajjians 
as established in former days — so long as they honour 
and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian elders, 
and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their words... 
so long may^the Vajjians be expected not to decline but 
to prosper/^l 

» , 

It thus appears that both the merits and the defects 
of the democratic constitution were present in these 
oases. On the one hand, there was the general assembly, 
containing both the young and the old, as the supreme 
authority in the State, with power to enact new laws and 
abrogate old ones; while, on the other, they suffered fiom 
the want of that stability which is the peculiar merit of a 
strong monarchy, and were always liable to fall victims 
to disunion and a desire for too sweeping changes. Yet, 
on the whole, their constitutions were looked upon with 
favour and extorted the admiration of the Lord Buddha. 
Thus, referring to the Lichchhavis he sa d: 'O brethren, 
let those of the brethren who have never seen the Tava- 
tirhsa gods, gaze upon this assembly (pansaTh) of the 


1. S. B.E., VoLS:i, pp 3-4 
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Lichchhavis, behold this assembly of the Lichchhavil;' 
compare this assembly of the Lichchhavis even as an 
assembly of Tavatimsa gods.”l 

The great Buddha was an apostle of democracy. He 
adopted democratic ideas in his system of church govern- 
ment and himself taught the Vajjians2 the conditions, al- 
ready quoted above, under which they would prosper or 
decline. It is also worthy of note that he laid down 
the very same conditions, in identical woids, for the 
welfare ot his own community. 3 It is obvious that he 
perceived the underij’ing similarity between the two 
constitutions, working in two different spheres of life, 
and naturally looked upon both as beset with the same 
sort of evils. 

The introductory episodes of the Jataka stories fur- 
nish some information regarding the constitution of the 
Lichchhavi clans. Thus Hkapanna Jataka ( No; 149, 
I, 504) tells us that in the city ofVaisali, "There were 
always seven thousand seven hundred and seven kings to 
govern the kingdom, and a like number of viceroys, 
generals and treasurers.” The Chullakalihga- Jataka ( No. 
301, III. 1 ) gives the same information with some addi- 
tional details— "Tradition says that the Lichchhavis of, 
the ruling family to the number of seven thousand seven 
hundred and seven had their abode at Vesali, and all of 
them were given to argument and disputation,” The 
Bhadda-Sala-Jataka ( No. 465, IV. 149 ) refers to "the 


1 . S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 32. I have substituted 'assembly’ 
( parisham ) for 'company-* 

2 Ibid^pA, 

3. Ibidt p. 5 ff. 
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tank in the Vesali city where the families of the kings get 
water for the ceremonial sprinkling.” We are told that 
“by the tank there was set a strong guard, within and 
without; above it was spread an iron net; not even a bird 
could find room to get through.” The sanie Jstaka relates 
the story how the commander-in-chief of Kosala violated 
the sacredness of the tank by bathing his wife in it and 
was pursued by five hundred angry Lichchhavi kings. 

Although the introductory episodes of the Jatakas 
-from which the above accounts are taken are undoubtedly 
of much later date than the events which they relate, we 
cannot altogether dismiss their accounts as unworthy of 
credit. 1 hough we need not attach much importance 
to the concrete figures which they supply, the general 
system described by them may be accepted as not much 
divergent from actual state of affairs. Thus while the 
number seven thousand seven hundred and seven may be 
dismissed as a purely conventional one, it mav be accep- 
ted that the supreme assembly of the State consisted of a 
pretty large number of members and must, as such, be 
held to be a popular one. This is in complete agreement 
with the inference we have deduced from the utterances 
of the Buddha in the Mahaparinivvana Sutta. The 
quaint remark in the Chullakalinga Jafaka that the ncem- 
bers were all given to argument and disputation, seems 
to prove that the popular assembly was not merely a 
formal part of the constitution, but had active, vigorous 
life and wielded real authority in the State. An idea of 
the status and responsible position of these members may 
be had from the curious anecdote of the tank in Vaiiall, 
No doubt the popular imagination had its share in buil- 
ding up the whole story, but we must be lacking in true 
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critical spirit if we fail to find in it some amotii'lv of 
historical truth* It appears that each of the members 
of the supreme assembly had to pass through some sort 
of consecration, like the king in a kingdom, and that an 
important part of the ceremony consisted in a bath in a 
tank, reserved for the purpose, in the city of VaisalL 
This sacred ceremony by itself is an unimpeachable 
testimony of the surpreme trust reposed in the mem- 
bers and the high responsibilities attached to their 
position. 

The question naturally arises, how were these mem- 
bers selected? Now, we learn fiom Ekapanna Jataka 
( I. 504 )i that corresponding to the seven thousand 
seven hundred and seven kings there was a like number 
of viceroys, generals and treasurers. This would imply 
that each member of the supreme assembly possessed a 
full suite of officers requisite for the administration of 
a State. It would appear, therefore, that each of these 
members was the head of an administrative unit. In 
other words, the whole State consisted of a nummber of 
administrative units, each of which was a State in minia- 
ture by itself, and possessd a complete administrative 
machinery. The business of the State as a whole was 
carried on by an assembly consisting of the heads of 
these States who were in their turn attended by their 
principal officers. Those who are familiar with the 
Cleisthenian constitution of the city-state of Athens 
cannot fail to find its prototype in the city of Vaisali, 
For in Athens, too, there was a central Assembly, con- 
sisting of the representatives of the smallest local units, 
the demes, which managed their own local affairs, — 
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being 'corporations with officers, assemblies and corpor- 
ate property/ 

The nature of a Gana 

The Lichchhavis are called 'ganas/ It has been al- 
ready pointed out ( p. 132 ) that this term is applied in 
Smriti literature to denote the corporations of villages 
or cities. That this term also denoted independent 
political corporations is abundantly testified to by 
epigraphic and numismatic evidences. Thus the ins- 
criptions refer to the Malava and Yaudheya ganas, and 
in Samudragupta's Allahabad Pillar Inscription they are 
clearly distinguished from the kingdoms. The coins 
issued by them leave no doubt that they were indepen- 
dent corporations, and the Bijaygadh Pillar Inscription 
expressly refers to the fact that the Yaudheya gana used 
to elect its chief who also served as general.! 

The Viramitrodaya (p. 426) quotes from Katyiryana : 

The root-meaning of the word is a group, a 
multitude, a community.^ According to this interpreta- 
tion therefore would mean a federation of different 


1. yji:d)era-^ nia-puraskri/asya Vtaharajamahosenapateh* Fleet 
translates it “Of the NI aha raja and Mahasenapati who hss been 

made the leader of the Yaudheya tribe** ( Gupta Ins., p. 252 ). No 
objection can possibly be made to this translation as the lexicons give 
‘chosen’ as one of the meanings of puraskrita 
2. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes *KuIa* in the sense of 'family*, 
and explains the constitut/on of a gana differently (Carmichael 
Lectures, Vol. I, pp. 160 ff.) 
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groups or communities. This is fully in keeping with 
the view I have put forward above about the const! tuvion 
of the supreme assembly of the Lichchhavis, on the basis 
of the Jataka stories. It would follow then that each of 
these communities was a State in miniature with a com- 
plete staff of officials, while the supreme assembly ad- 
ministering over the whole State consisted of the heads of 
these communities. It may ,bc noted that Mahavagga 
{\ . 1) prcser\'cs, in connection with the kingdom of 
Magadha, an instance of a central assembly consisting of 
the heads of the smallest administrative units of the king- 
dom. The assembly \\;;as held during the reign of Bim- 
bi^ara, the \^cry period to which the constitution of the 
Lichchhavis under discussion is to be referred. 

Executive OJJJcers of the Lichchhavt Gana. 

The Jalna Kalpn Sutra . -refers to ^ 

fir in connection with 

the illumination at the night of Mahavlra's death. The 
cKact sense of ^crTpTr-r'fTjpjr^ Js uncertain. It may 
mean merely nine of the so-callcd 7707 Lichchhavi kings 
who lormcd the Supreme Assembly, but this would 
imply that Jaimsm was confined to a very limited section 
of the Lichchhavi community and it is unlikely that such 
a thing should be confessed by a Jaina author. The 
other possible interpretation would be to take the term 
to denote nine kings or heads, i. e., executive officers, 
of tne Lichchhavi gana» We have already seen that the 
guilds appointed executive officers to transact their 


1. Kalpa Sutra, edited by Jacobi, p, 65. 
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business, and it is inconceivable that the affairs of a State 
could have been managed by a big assembly without the 
help of one or more executive officers. The 
would thus represent the whole State of the Lichchhavis, 
and this would be exactly in keeping with the tenor of 
the whole passage. 

Administration of Justice among the Lichchhavis 

We possess some information regarding the method 
in which justice was administered among the Lichchha- 
vis. The system is chiefly remarkable for the ultra- 
democratic spirit which characterises it, and is calcu- 
lated to give us some insight into the principles of 
administration followed in these ‘non-monarchical’ States. 
We learn from Atthakathal that a criminal was at first 
sent for trial to the officer called **Vinichchaya maha- 
matta,” If they found the accused innocent they 
acquitted him, but if he was guilty in their opinion, they 
could not punish him, but had to send him to the 
next higher tribunal, that of the ‘Voharika.’ They, too, 
could acquit the accused if they found him innocent, 
but had to send 'him to the next higher tribunal, viz., 
that of the ‘Suttadhara,’ if they considered him guilty. 
There were three other tribunals with similar functions, 
viz., those of Atthakulaka, Senapati, and Uparaja, each 
of which could acquit the accused, if innocent, but had 
to send him to the next higher tribunal if found guilty. 
The last tribunal, viz., that of the Raja had alone the 


1 . See the translation of the important passage by Tumour in 
S A. . B., VII, pp. 993.4. 
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right to convict the accused, and in awarding puni- 
shment he was to be guided by the * Pavenipustaka^ or 
the Book of Precedents. The right of the individual 
was thus safeguarded in a manner that has had proba- 
bly few parallels in the world. He could be punished 
only if .seven successive tribunals had unainmously found 
him guilty, and he was quite safe if but one of them*' 
found him innocent.. And it is but fitting that the 
right of the people should thus be safeguarded in a 
State \vh>rc the people governed themselves. 

The S^dlya clan 

Besides the Lichchhavjs, the S'Tikyas are the only clan 
about whose constitution something definite is known. 
Professor Rhys Davids summed up the available infor- 
mation on the subject as follows 

"The administrative and judicial business of the 
clan was carried out in public assembly, at which young 
and old were alike present, in their common mote-hall 
i santJmgara ) at Kapilavastu, It v/as at such a parlia- 
ment, or palaver, that King PasenadPs proposition was 
discussed. When AmbaUha goes to Kapilavastu on 
business, he goes to the mote-hall where the Sakiyas 
were then in session... 

"A single chief — how, and for what period, chosen, 
we do not know — was elected as office-holder, presiding 
over the sessions, and if no sessions were sitting, over 
the state. He bore the title of raja which must have 
meant something like the Roman Consul, or the Greek 


1. Buddhist India, p. 19. 

15 
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Archon We hear at one time that Bhaddiya, a young 

cousin of the Buddha's, was the raja ; and in another 
passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father ( who is 
elsewhere spoken of as a simple citizen, Suddhodana 
the Sakiyan ), is called the raja.” 

Professor Rhys Davids views about the S akya clan 
have been challenged in some of its essential aspects. 
Thus Watters is of opinion that Kapilavastu and the 
surrounding territory were included within the kingdom 
of Kosala, and that we cannot therefore speak of a Slkya 
king or kingdom.^ So far as I know, the only ground 
in support of this view is the e.xpression “Anapavatti- 
Uhana" used, with reference to Kosala, by the Sakyas 
themselve-3' about their territory in the introductory 
episode of the Bhaddasala Jataka ( No. 465, IV. 145 ). 
The full significance of the expression is, however, far 
from being definite, and Oldenberg took it to mean 
that the Sakyas owed some honorary dues to the Kosala 
kingdom. Be that as it maj^, the same Jstaka clearly 
shows that Kapilavastu was outside the boundaries of 
the kingdom of Kosala. For, we are told, that while 
Vidudabha resolved to destroy the S ikyas the Buddha 
set out lor Kapilavastu and sat beneath a tree near the 
city. Hard by that place, a huge and shady banyan 
tree stood on the boundary of Vidudabha’s realms.’’^ 
This clearly proves that the Sakya territory just touched 
the border, but was outside the jurisdiction of the 
Kosala kingdom. 


1. “On Yuan Chwang.” Vol. II, p. 3. 
2. Jat., IV, p. 152 
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The other objection against Prof. Rhys Davids'" 
view is that regarding the constitution of the S'Skyas. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar maintains the view that the 

r 

Snkya territory was ruled by a hereditary king, like any 
ordinary kingdom^ It may be pointed out, however^ 
that the introductory episodes of the Jatakas seem to 
prove that the constitution of the Sakyas was not unlike 
that of the Lichchhavis. The Kunala Jataka f No. 536, 
V, -412 ff. ) describes a feud between the Sak\as and 
their neighbouring clan, the Koliyas. A careful study of 
the whole account hardly leaves any doubt that the 
S rJcyan were governed on the. same principles as the 
Lichchhavis. Thus when the quarrel grew serious over 
the waters of the Rohini river which each party wanted 
for irrigation purposes, the S akyas went and told the- 
Councillors appointed to such services, and they reported 
it to the multitude of kings ( or royal families ).- It was 
then resolved, apparently by these kings, that they 
should fight, and so the Slikyas sallied .forth, ready for 
the fray. The number of these kings is not definitely 
stated but must be held to have been considerable in view 
of the fact that two hundred and fifty princes were- 
offered as escorts for the Buddha, 

Not only is there not the least reference to any indivi- 
dual royal authority in this circumstantial narrative, but 
the chiefs of the 5 akyas are all called kings — ''Why are 
ye come here, mighty kings r Said the Buddha, and, 


1. Carmichael Lectures, First Series, p. 161. 

2. Amachcha rajakulanam kathesurii (p, 443), 
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again, we have the expression, “Becoming believers the 
kings said, etc.” In the Samudda-Vanija-Jataka ( No. 
466, IV, 158 ) Devadatta laments that he was renounced 
by all the kings of ths ‘Sakyasl Similarly 

we' learn from the Bhadda-Sala-Jataka ( No. 465, IV, 
144 ff. ) how King Pasenadi sends his messenger asking 
for one of the daughters of the S"akya clan in marriage. 
On receipt of this message the S^akyas gathered to- 
gether and deliberated. Here, again, there is no 
reference to any king to whom the message was deli- 
vered. According to time-honoured customs ambassa- 
dors are despatched by one king to another, if there be 
any, and the omission in this respect seems to lend 
considerable strength to the assumption that the S'skyas 
had no king in the sense which we attach to the term. 
It is true that 'Vasabhakhattiya,’ born of a slave 
woman and Mahanama, is referred to by the king of 
Kosala as ‘daughter of the S'akya king,’ but Mahanama 
is elsewhere ( p. 147) referred to as simple 'Mahanama 
the S'akya. ’ and Vitsabhakhattiya tells her son, "My boy, 
your grandsires are the S'akya kings,” The young S'lkyas 
are also referred to as 'princes.' 

The above references, though they do not help us 
to acquire a detailed knowledge of the constitution of 
the S akyas, seems to me to be conclusive evidence in 
favour of Prof. Rhys Davids’ theory that the S'skyas 
had a non-monarchical, constitution. It is difficult to 
accept the view, maintained by Prof, D. R, Bhandarkar,! 
that Bhaddiya, who is called 'Sakya-raja' is to be looked 


1. Carmichael Lectures, First Scries, p. 161. 
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upon as a hereditary king. The instances qii^ed 
above from the Jatakas hardly leave any doubt that the 
Slil'yas, like the Lichchhayis, had a mimher of rajas, who 
were probably members of the supreme assembly ruling 
over the State, V^e hear also of a class of officers 
called ''vparajano'* or viceroys, 2 and this makes it 
probable, that like the Lichchhavi rajas the Slikya rajas 
were also heads of minor administrative units. So far, 
therefore, as the evidence goes, the S akya and Lichchhavi 
constitutions appear to resemble each other to a great 
extent* 

We possess no detailed information regarding the 
constitution of the other clans to which reference is 
made in the Buddhist and Jaina texts. They probably 
belonged to the same type, and on the whole the States 
governed on these democratic principles seem to have 
enjoyed considerable prosperity. Buddha's reply to the 
ministcis of Ajatasatru is an unimpeachaBle testimony of 
the inherent strength of the Lichchhavis. We also learn 
from Lkapanna-Jataka (No. 1^9,1,504) that *in those days 
Vaisali enjoyed marvellous prosperity. A triple wall 
encompassed the city, each wall a league distant from the 
next, and there were three gates with watch-towers. 
The high admiration entertained by Buddha towards the 
Lichchliavi people has already been referred to. Mutual 
discord, as pointed out by Buddha, was however the 
chief danger in these States, and the way2 in which 
Vaisali was conquered hy Ajataktru by sowing dissen- 


1. JaU Vol. V, p.413, 1. 15. . . - . . ^ i 

2. C/. Atthakathu translated by Tumour in J. A. S. B., vol. Vll, 

094 f. n, • 
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sions among its chiefs is probably a typical example of 
the- fate which befell many others. 

Procedure followed in the meetings of the Supreme 
Assembly in a Democratic State, 

The Buddhist Texts thus clearly establish the fact 
that some States in ancient India possessed democratic 
forms of government, the most notable feature of which 
was the supreme popular assembly, that regularly held 
its sittings at the Santhagara in the capital city. It has 
been noticed above that the Buddha introduced the same 
democratic ptinciples in his church government. The 
Buddhist Texts natuially dwell at greater length upon 
the latter, and make it possible to form a definite idea of 
the procedure by which the deliberations of these religi- 
ous assemblies were guided. Years ago Prof. Oldenbergl 
noticed some of the impprtant features of this procedure. 
Mr. K.P. Jayaswal has since treated the subject in a syste- 
matic way^ and, what is more important, has deduced 
from it valuable information about tht; constitution of 
non-monarchical States,^ Thus he says : "We may 
safely accept the procedure followed at the deliberations 
of the Buddhist Saihgha as identical with that observed 
by its parent, the political Samgha, in its main features," 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has also prectically supported 
this view,3 and laid some stress on the argument, origi- 
nally advanced by Mr. Jayaswal, that as the Buddha never 


1. Buddha, p. 349. 

2. Modern Review, 1913, p. 664 ff. 

3. Carmichael Lectures, First Series, p. 1S4. 
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i:topped to explain the technical terms like jnapti, prd^i^ 
thcr must be held to have been already current and 
fairly well known in his time. 

This argument may, however, be at once disposed of. 
It is generally admitted that the Buddhist scriptures were 
not put into writing till a considerable period had elapsed 
since Buddha's death, and as these technical terms must'* 
have b?en in constant use during this interval, they were 
‘too well known then to require any specific definition. It 
is not however quite accurate to say that these terms have 
never been defined in the Buddhist scriptures, for 
although no logical definition has been offered, the term 
jnavii, and the whole procedure has been fully explained 
on the first occasion when we hear of it, in connection 
with the initiation ceremony. 

Thus wc learn from Mahavagga, I, 12, that originally 
the pabbajjd and iipasampada ordinations were conferred 
on a candidate after he repeated thrice the well-known 
formula, take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my 
refuge in the Dhamma, I take my refuge in the Samgha.” 

Later on, on the occasion of initiating a particular 
Brahman, the Buddha laid down as follows ( Mahavagga, 

L 28 ): 

*1 abolish, O Bhikkhus, from this day the Upasam- 
padd ordination by the three-fold declar-ation of taking 
refuge, which I had prescribed, I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, 
that you confer the UpasampadiT ordination by a foimal 
act of the Order in which the announcement ( fiaiti ) is 
followed by three questions. 

And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to confer the Upasam- 
padu ordination in this way: Let a learned competent 
Bhikkhu proclaim the following before the Sarhgha: 
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'Let the Sarhgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. This 
person N. N. desires to receive the Upasampada irofn 

the venerable N. N If the Samgha is ready, let the 

Sarhgha confer on N. N. the Upasampada ordination 
with N, N. asUpajjhaya’ This isthenatti, 

‘Let the Samgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. This 
person N. N. desires to receive the Upasampada ordi- 
nation from the Venerable N. N. The Samgha confers 
on N. N. the Upasampada ordination with N. N. as’ 
Upajjhaya. Let any one of the venerable brethren who 
is in favour of the Upasampada ordination of N. N. with 
N. N. as Upajjhaya, be silent, and any one who is not 
in favour-of it, speak/ 

'And for the second time I thus speak to you; Let the 
Samgha, etc. ( as before ). 

'And for the third time I thus speak to you ; Let the 
Sarhgha, etc. 

N- N. has received the Upasampada ordination from 
the Sarhgha with N. N. as Upajjhaya. The Sarhgha is 
in favour of it, therefore it is silent. Thus I understand/' 
( S. B. E., XIII, pp. 169-170, ) 

Now this is a full exposition of ihe procedure, and 
was quite intelligible to everybody even if he heard of it 
for the first time. If Buddha merely copied existing in- 
stitutions and usages he might have expressed himself 
more briefly. Then, again, the string of regulations laid 
down in Mahavagga, IX, 3, also shows that the Buddha 
was constructing a whole system of procedure and not 
merely copying it from that of a political State. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the method of Buddha's exposition 
of the procedure, to show, that it was already current, 
and that he merely adopted it for particular kinds of 
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crscs arising in his organisations. The only other 'argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Jayaswal in support of 'his theory, 
is the assumption 'thafthe Buddhist "Brotherhood, the 
sarhgha, was copied out from 'the political samgha, the 
republic, in its constitution.’ But though we 'may gene- 
rally believe that in forming his church, the Buddha was^ 
inspired, to a great extent, by the highly flourishing 
democratic States in his neighbourhood, it would be too 
much to say that he deliberately copied an3^ one of these 
conslilutions or accepted anything beyond the general 
democratic principles involved in each of them, 

It would therefore be risky to accept the detailed 
regulations of the Buddhist church as applicable to the 
procedure adopted by the political assemblies of the ‘great 
democratic Stages. Nevertheless a historian may study 
them with profit in order to obtain a general view of the 
stage of development attained by the latter. For, when 
subjected to a careful analysis, these 'regulations unfold 
to UT> a number of characteristic features which are so 
intimately associated and almost organically connected 
with the workings of popular assemblies that it is difficult, 
nay almost impossible, to believe that their knowledge^ 
was confined to only one sphere of life. They are so 
indispensable to the successful working of Big assemblies, 
that wc ma}' accept it as almost certain, that had they 
been known in one -sphere of life they were sure to be 
imitated in others. Thus when we read in Chullavagga, 
IV. 14. 19 ff. how a matter could be referred by the 
assembly to a committee, we may be almost sure that the 
well-known modern system of expediting business by 
referring complicated questions to committees was not 
unknown to the ancient Indian assemblies, religious or 
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political. For this feature is so essentiall}^ necessary for 
the successful working of an assembly, and its utility so 
obvious even to the common mind, that whether it had 
originated in the church in a political assembly, it was 
sure to have been copied by the one from the other. 
Arguing on similar lines the following important features 
of the popular assembly of a democratic State may b^ 
gathered from the regulations relating to procedure laid 
down in the Buddhist scriptures.^ 

( a ) Definite rules were laid down regarding the 
form of moving resolutions in the assembly. ( For inst- 
ances in Buddhist church c/. Chulla-vagga, IV. II, 2; 
XL 1. 4 h 

( b ) There was a rule of quorum ( Mahavagga, IX. 
3. 2. ) 

( c ) In case of a difference of opinion, the sense 
of the Assembly was determined by the 
votes of the majority. There were prescribed methods 
for counting the votes, and voting by ballot was not 
unknown. ( Cbullavagga, IV. 9 ; IV, 14. 26 ). 

(d) Complicated matters were referred to the com- 
mittees, and if the}^ were unable to come to any decision, 
the matter was referred back to the assembly. ( Chu- 
llavagga, IV. 14. 24 ). 

fc) Definite rules seem to have been laid down regar- 
ding such matters as votes of absentees ( Mahavagga, 
IX. 3. 5-6 ), and subsequent legalisation of acts done 
by an illegally constituted assembly ( Chiillavagga, XII. 

h 10 ). 


1. Cf Mr. Jayaswal’s article in Modern Review, 1913, p. 664 ff. 
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The evidence of Greek writers on the Republican and 
OUgajcliic States in ancient India^ 

Next to the Buddhist Literature, the writings of 
the Grec]:'^ may be looked upon as the most important 
source of information regarding the subject under review. 
They clearly demonstrate the existence of the non- 
monarchical forms of Government, both aristocratic and 
democratic, at the end of the fourth century B. Q, when 
the great Maurya Empire was in the making. Megas- 
thenes ih'cd for some time in India and, as a Greek 
politician, must be presumed to have possessed definite 
knowledge regarding the distinction between aristocratic 
and democratic forms of government. We ought not 
therefore to hesitate to accept his statement, that *most 
of the cities in his time adopted the democratic form 
of government’ ( McCrindle's Translation, p. 40). It 
is in the light of this remark that we ought to explain 
his other statements that “the Maltccorac, Singhae ( and 
other tribes ) are free and have no kings’* ( Ibid, pp, 
143-144 and also that “those v;ho live near the sea 
have no kings” ( Ibidy p. 156 ). Fick, however, denies 
that there were republican States in the days of Megas- 
thenes. In his opinion, what the Greek author really 
meant was simply the fact, that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a great kingdom like Magadha, some 
towns or small States preserved their independent 
existence, and not that their form of government differed 
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radically from that of a kingdom.^ I am unable to endorse 
Mr. Fick^s opinion, as he adduces no reason for the 
same, and specially in view of the fact that a Greetc 
politician is hardly likely to commit mistakes regarding* 
such familiar institutions as democratic and aristocratic 
forms of government. Besides, Megasthenes' account 
is corroborated by the statements of other Greek writers. 
Thus Arrian tells us that a republic was thrice estab- 
lished in India before the time of Sandrocottos.^ It is 
true that the 'Greeks could not possibly have any authen- 
tic knowledge of these events, but even a tradition ot 
this character, current among the Indians, would go a 
great w^y 'towards proving our point. Then, Arrian 
categorically asserts, with reference to the class of officers 
called Superintendents, 'that ‘they report eveiythirg to the 
king where 'the people have a king and to the magistrates 
where the people are self-governed.'^ There can be no 
question that here Arrian contrasts the kingdoms with 
non-monarchical States. 

Again, Quintus Curtius refers to the 'Sabarcae' as ‘a 
powerful Indian tribe where the form ot government was 
democratic and not regal. *'4 An idea of the extent and 
resources of this democratic State ihay be formed from .the 
fact that it possessed an army consisting of 60, OCO foot, 
6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. Vv hen Alexander mar- 


1. Fick, p. 90. 

2. Arrian's Indika, translated by McCrind'e, p. 203. 

3. Ibuip, 212. 

4. McCrindle, p. 252. Diodorus also says of the Sambastai (who 
are identified by some with the Sabarcae) that they dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form of Government prevailed’ (ibidf p. 292). 
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ci-.cd against them they elected three generals, a iact 
qui'c in helping with their form of government. It must 
aho be noted that here the question is not of a city-State, 
for we r.’ c told that the bank of the Indus was ‘most 
thicldy studded with their villages.’ 

The Greek v.’riters also prove the existence of Stales 
ruled by oligarchy. Thus Arrian's Anabasis leaves no 
doubt that the city-State of Nysa had an oligarchical form 
of govemnent, its governing bodv having consisted of a 
Presid.-n" and 300 members of the aristocracy. For we 
are told that "when Ale.xander came to Nysa, the 
Nysaians sent out to him flieir President w'hose name was 
Akouphis, and along with him thirty deputies of their 
most eminent citizens.” We further hear that Alexander 
"confirmed -.he inhabitants of Nysa in the enjoyment of 
their freedom and their own laws; and when he enquired 
about their laws he praised them because the government 
of their state was in the hands of the aristocracy. He 

moreover requested them to send with him 100 of 

their best m-'n selected from the governing body, which 
consisted of three hundred members. 

Again Arrian remarks: "It was rcporied that the 
count'V beyond the Hyphasis was exceedingly fertile, and 
that the inhabitants were good agriculturists, brave in 
war, and living under an excellent system of internal 
government; for the multitude was governed by the 
aristocracy, who exercised their authority with justice and 
moderation.”^ Strabo also records a tradition about the 
same country, that there is “an aristocrat! cal form of 


1 , IMcCrindlc, pp, 79-81. 


McCrindle, p. I2I. 
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government consisting of five thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnishes the state witji an elephant/*^ 

The Greek writers also mention various other tribes 
such as the Malloi, Oxydrak'ai, Xathroi, Adraistai, etc., 
who seem to have lived under a non-monarchical cons- 
titution, either aristocratic or republican- It is also a 
noticeable fact that the majority, of the Indian States 
with which Alexander came into contact belonged to 
this categor 3 ^ It may be safely inferred, therefore, 
that in the 4th century B. C. the non-monarchical form 
of government was more prevalent in the Punjab than 
the monarchical constitution. 

5 

Discussion about Non-’-rnonarchical States in Arthasastra. 

A fitting commentary to the accounts of the Greek 
writers about the non-monarchical States of the 4th 
century B. C. is furnished by the Arthasastra, attributed 
to Kautilya, the celebrated minister of the founder of 
the Maurya Empire. 

Kautilya devotes a whole chapter ( Bk. XI, Chapter 
I ) on 'Corporations' and divides them into two 
classes : — 


I. Megasthenes — Indica,p, 67. 
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Thus the first class consisted of the Kshatriya gt:(uds 
which followed trade, agriculture and military pro- 
fession. Tnese have already been discussed in connection 
with the guilds. It may only be noted here that it 
appear.-! from Kautilya's tenor of wiitings that they had 
sometimes an independent political status. 

Tlic other class of corporations was that of the , 
Lichchhivikas, Vtijikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukuras 
Kurus and Panchalas who made use of the epithet of 
king haJa}J 

The statement that the Lichchhivikas make use of 
the epithet of raja is corroborated, as we have seen 
above, by the Buddhist literature. The Arthasastra 
merely proves that the Lichchhavis survived the attacks 
of Ajatatatru and that their democratic constitution 
existed at least up to the end of the fourth or the begin- 


I. The word /iajasaddojwrivwalj is one of considerable difficully^ 
nnjcisahda may be compared with such expression as yitvardjasabda in 
Kaghuvarhsa,III-35 nripena chakre yavaraja-sabdabhakr^nd tran* 
slated as “epithet, or title (including rank?) of a king.'* But the 
ordinary meaning of ripajhinah is hardly suitable here. Thus Shama- 

sastry*s translation : ^*The corporations live by the title of a raja*^ 

offers no meaning, for how can one possibly live by a title ? In V.S. 
Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary *to make use of* is given as one of*' the 
meanings of the root n2^ajh and the following is quoted from Mbh. 
in support of it : tadetad bJmratam ndma kabibhisiupajivyate. This 
meaning is quite suitable to both the expressions above. In the passage 
of Mbh.thc implied force of ttpajh is that the poets not only make use 
of *Bharata* but also derive materials for their books from it. It may 
be held, therefore, that in the present case also the Lichchhivikas not 
only made use of the epithet of king but this supplied the material 
or the essence of their corporate existence 
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ning of the third century B. C. I have already 
given some account of the constitution of the 
Lichchhavis, and it may be presumed that it did not alter 
much at the time of Kautilya, and that the constitution 
of the other corporations mentioned by him belonged to 
the same type. He does not give us much information 
on this point but the little that he says is fully compati- 
ble with this view of the case. 

Thus it is evident from the following passage that 
there was a general assembly of the corporation, apd that 
the executive officers ( called Mukhyas ) were subordinate 
to it. 

“ft#! m 

TfSlTlT I 

TirTOHiH t ^ I «rt '< 

fxci_— ^ 

) 1 

Here we must presume a general assembly of the cor- 
porations, for cannot mean anything but ‘in the 
midst of the assembly.' As the assembly had the right 
of hearing complaints against, and punishing, the 
*Mitkhyas/ they must be held to have been subordinate 
to it. 

R. Shamasastry has translated the word * Mukhyas* as 
the chief of a corporation (pp. 457, 458). This may be 
taken to imply the existance of a supreme chief, but I do 
not find any authority for this view* That there were 
several ^Mukhyas* is quite clear from such expressions as 
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# 

(p. 377 ), TO<T?1T2r 

^ 33^” 1 p. 379 ). Mukhyas should 

therefore be taken as ‘executive officers/ 

The members of the assembly were callad rajas. This 
not only follows from the word but ajso 

from such expressions as 

Evident!}^ one could be impiisoned or ejected (lit. 
thrown away, i, e., probably exiled ) only by the orders of 
the assembly. Hence would denote the 

members of the assembly, or in other words, each of them 
had the epithet or king. The democratic nature 

of the constitution is well hinted at by Kautilya in the 
following passage: 

W f fng; i 

3g^f^TlTgcf=^: II (p.379) 

Thus the pursue that course of action 

which was approved by the members of the W | 

The list of corporations given above is indeed sugges- 
tive. It includes Vrijikas, Lichchhivikas and Mallakas 
the east, the ICurus and Panchalas in the centre, the 
Madrakas in the north-west and the Kukuras in the 
south-west, of Northern India. This shows that at the 
beginning of the Maurya period, the whole of Northern 
India was studded with these democratic States. That 
they possessed considerable power is admiited by Kau- 
tilya himself when he says that to a king the acquisi- 
fion of the help of corporations is better than the 
acquisition of an army, a friend or profits. Kautilya 
thus corroborates and supplements the accounts of the 
16 
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Greek writers whose picture of India, it may be noted, 
refers exactly to the same period. 

The onward march of imperialism was, however, 
destined to make a clean sweep of all these centres of 
corporate political activities, and the way was paved by 
the unscrupulous doctrines of the Machiavellian minister 
of the founder of the great Maurya empire. The exis- 
tence of independent democratic States seemed incompati- 
ble with his conception of empire, and the great minister 
set himself to the task of undermining their power by 
am" means, fair or foul. 

The hnpeyicilisni ofKaiitilya and its disastrous Effects 
on the Non-monarchical States. 

Anyone who reads the chapter on *Samgha' in Kau- 
tilya's Arthasastra is sure to be struck with the stern 
resolve and the steady and persistent efforts with which 
he proceeded to his task. His political insight could not 
fail to grasp the cardinal fact that was hinted at bv 
Gautama Buddha, viz., that the essence of the strength 
of a corporation lies in the unity among its members/ and 
all his practical statesmanship, and the truly remarkable 
power of inventing ingenious devices was employed for 
the one end of sowing dissensions among these corpora- 
tions. Thus he lays down the cardinal doctrine that 
spies, gaining access to all these corporations and find- 
ing out jealousy, hatred and other causes of quarrel 
among them, should sow the seeds of a well-planned 
dissension among them/* The spies employed, and the 
ways and means adopted by them, were to be of various 
kinds. They should incite mutual hatred by telling one 
in secret, i'this man decries you*'; under the guise of 
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• ^ ^ 

teachers they should cause mutual enmity on 6ccasions Oj. 
disputations about certain points of science, arts, gam- 
bling or sports; 'the fiery spies’ should occasion quarrel 
among the leaders of corporations by praising inferior 
leaders in taverns and theatres, and all the while the 
unblushing autocrat was to secretly help the inferior party 
with men and money and set them against the superior 
party. Nay, more; the Biahmin minister ef Chandra- 
gupta did not hesitate to recommend the free use of wine 
and women to achieve his purpose. Thus, 'on occasions 
of any affray( ) spies under the guise of vint- 

ners should, under the plea of the birth of a son, of 
marriage or of the death of a man, distribute as toast 
{ ) hundreds of vessels of liquor adulterated 

with the juice of 'madana’ plant. Women endowed with 
bewitching youth and beauty may be exhibited to excite 
love in the minds of the chief of corporations, and then 
b^^ causing the woman to go to another person or by 
pretending that another person has violently carried her 
off, they riiay bring about quarrel among those who love 
that woman ; in the ensuing affray the fiery spies may 
kill one of them and declare.; "Thus has he been killed 
in consequence of his love." j pass by the other devices 
which are suggested to achieve a man’s ruin by alluring 
him with feminine beauty, but there is one which is too 
remarkable to be left unnoticed. It is suggested that a 
mendicant-woman — a spy — should tell a chief who is 
fond of his wife, "this (another) chief, proud of bis youth; 

has sent me to entice your wife secret steps should be 

taken against him." The consequence; of course, is 
obvious. 
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6 

The Corporate Spirit, hoicevcr, stnviucd the 
Imperialism of Kau/ilya. 

It was by these and similar means that Kauttlya 
sought to achieve his grand ideal, vtz., ‘that his master 

should live as the only monarch of all the corporations 

(p. 379). The ideal was possibly realised to a great 
extent, for we have no positive evidence of the existence 

of these mighty corporations during ‘the period of the 

Mauryas-- The corporate spirit to which they^ owed 
their existence was. however, too deeply rooted in die 
soil to die merely at the fiat of an imperial master. With 

the downfall of the strong centralised government esta- 
blished by the prowess of Chandragupta and the genius 
of Chanakya, the independent political corporations 
reared up their heads again, and some of them aUained 
the hierhest pitch of greatness and glory. Numismatic 
evidences prove that the Yaudheyas, the hlalavas. the 
Vrishnis, the Arjunayanas. the Audumbaras and the 
Kunindas had established their independence during the 
century that followed the overthrow of the Maurya 
empire. It is true that we no longer hear of ^the 
Lichchhivikas, the Vrijikas, the Kurus and the Panchalas 
as forming republican States, but their role is played by 
the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and 
others. So true is it that the individual dies but the 
spirit survives ! It is a remarkable fact that the repub- 
lican States in the neighbourhood of Magadha vanish for 
•ever. One alone, the Lichchhavis, indeed appears again 
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in history, hut then they lived in Nepal under a monar- 
chicnl form of government. The theories of Kaiitilya 
thus seem to have been carried into practice with a 
completeness that is truly surprising. Political ideas, 
however, underwent a gicat change in the succeeding 
period. The ideas which inspired the wr. tings of Kautiha 
seemed out of date when India had drunk deeply into im- 
perialism for a few centuries. Political schools arose, out- 
side the spheie of influence of Kantilyn, which evinced as 
much solicitude for (he welfare, prospeiiiy and continued 
existence of thc.'^c republican Stales as the latter had done 
fer their ruin and destiuction. A fair specimen of their 

t 

v/ritings has been preserved in section 107 of the Santi- 
parva of Mahribhrirata.^ 

Ncu’ Political Thcorl^s fathniriug the existence of 
Non'inonarchical Stales. 

To ^Ir. K. P, Jayaswal belongs the credit of furni- 
shing the right interpretation of the passage and cxplain- 


T, It ip clifficult to dctcrnunc, even approximatoiy, the dales ot 
the various portions of the qrcat Epic. In the present ease, however, 
the task becomes comparatively easier as we have independent inter* 
nal evidence (o show that this portion of Mahablmrala is, later in 
point of I line than Kauliiyaks chapter on Corporation. It is evident 
from Pania^rv u.sc of the term, that ‘Semgha* was at first used to 
denote all corpoiations. Later on, the term was monopolised by the 
Buddhist religious community, and as the coins Fhow% the term *gana’ 
was almost c.xclusivoly employed by the posl-Mauryan political cor- 
porations Now KaiUilya uses only the term Samnha to denote corpora- 
tion, \vhilc*eana' alone is used in section 107 of Sanlipnrva. This seems 

to me to give rise to a strong presumption in favour of the prioruy 
of the chapter in Arthasiistra to the corresponding one in Mahabha- 
rata. 
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ing its bearing upon the republican Slates of ancient 
India. He did not, however, notice that it ushered in a 
new epoch of political thought which was a reaction 
against that represented by the school of Kautilya* It is 
but seldom that we can trace the successive stages in the 
evolution of political ideals in ancient India, and the few 
instances in which we are in a position to go so become 
therefore invested with a special degree of importance. 
In the case of the independent politcal corporations, vjq 
have seen how the great Gautama IBuddna lootted upon 
them with favour cind how they flourished in his days. 
But the growing imperialism of Magadha could 
ill brook their existence, and already in the days of 
Gautama Buddha, the minister of Ajatasatru was paving 
the way for the ruin and destruction of one of the most 
important of them. The unscrupulous ways in which he 
sowed the seeds of dissension among the Vajjians are 
narrated in detail in the Atthakatha’^ and may be looked 
upon as but practical illustration of the views of that 
school of politics which found its great exponent in 
Kautilya. The theory and practice worked side by side, 
with the result that a clean sweep was made of these 
political Saihghas with the expansion of the Maurya 
Empire. In the home provinces of the Maur^^as the 
destruction was so complete that we never hear of any 
political corporation in ages to come. The spirit, how- 
ever, which gave birth to these political corporations was 
slow to die. This is proved, first by a new school of 
political thought which favoured the growth and develop- 


I. Trauslatcd by Tumour in J. A. S. B., VII, p. 9P4, f.n 
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mcnt of the political Saihghas, and secondly/ / by the 
appearance of a number of them as soon as the strong 
hands of the Mauryas were withddrawn. 

A Rcmail'ahh Disscrtalion in Mahabharata on Non- 
monarchical Stales and the Conditions of their Welfare. 

The section 107 of Slintiparva may be looked uponf 
as representing this new school of political thought. In 
view of the importance of the subject I reproduce the 
important passage and add a free translation of the 
same; 

7Ti^?Trn ^ ll^ll 

^ iftt; ^ ^ ?ITTff 1 

TTbS =51 llOll 

^ 3lf?i: 11^11 
tlTriq: ] 

^ t f?i#r WTfi ’iiic.li 

IT”1T51T ^ ^ Tm ) 

11 ?° 11 

a(4tiPTi|fr*prr^7^iti3if%m3ra\’ ii??ii 


1. The Calcutta Edition has a different reading which docs not 
offer any satisfactory meaning. 
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^ ^ 3 

r^T ri : : i 

^sSTtfJT^qTi; R^n?RinTn-5TII?R!l 

?lP?TTf^^ ?Tq!T: 7t'^n§^q; I 

f?T^T; W^Ta 11 ? = !! 

rn?)TcJ_ ’q''5TrI^n II? 81! 

’5I2{ftqTferT55I?tf' ^‘'giriqi^m;^': 1 

fe ^5 ^‘gTn§f%f II ? “I! 

■gT^lg^: q^q^?t ' 

f%rn§TlTT^?f''i5T^T: TJBqaj; IIUJI 

^T'^rr: i 

trailer Tifhq35!;^ il^oii 

3^1^ T=fnq?fl^ oTn 1 

fir^ra fqqi'c^'' 3 fi\trt; ii ?~ii 

=q'rT7{r^fii^i^g €i5IJi'fi^'%; =q 1 

ik.£ii 

SJJpi ^^locIi^LT i 

lU ^ II 

njT^QTL^i: 1 

^’ffTT^pFT q 11? 9 

j Cs- s V ' - 

fSt'qf ri€\ ?iq' qni^' f^rq^t qvf; i 

JTcTSlfeTf ^^\ ri^Tn Ji^n^TT^T 11 « - I! 
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>PTr<T^T n^" mfes ll^^^li 

n :?Fn'; ^TITri tl^^Ji' 

qTT^ 7Fn%rf fkw, ll^ y !l 
f%nn^ r???i^^T I 
q«rq?7\^;r5TT =5 Ilx4!l 

?;tri7F^F?lf^T^T i 

^fe^': qTT^; f%m?r£r irarf^n: ii^^'S!! 

^n^Tg ^^^TSTTni; ^^§S^^f%iriT 1 

^TTSi ^fifT 115^1’ 

■^pqlqT^r TTHTq §PrTf?T lUc-ll 

^*3ncf (^\’q;m^T?-<ri #WT?lfq *^^TT^=fTcI 1 
^!Vi?TlU''^d <^rCTTTVr^^S^T[ li^®ll 
.qfTwiT =3 ^5it: ^^iTjTPqgT i 

^ ^T XJT^: lt ?9 •) 

'aTj’T^T^ I 

rl^c[ ^^nFHIT^TTrpfy 

Yudhisthira said : "I wish to hear, O the most enlight- 
ened one, the course of conduct (gf^) of the ganas ( 6 ); 
how the ganas prosper and are not torn by dissensions, 
conquer the enemies and acquire allies ( 7 !• The des- 
truction of the ganas is primarily caused by dissensions 
and, in my opinion, It is very difficult to keep secret the 
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counsels of many ( 8 )• So I would like, O oppressor of 
enemies ! to hear in detail everything ( about them ), and 
specially tell me, O Bhilrata ! how they may not be torn by 
dissensions ( 9 ). Bhishma said : '"O king, the best of 
Bharatas ! among the ganas, the kulas, and the kings, 
ambition and want of toleration lead to hostilities MO ). 
For when one is seized with ambition he becomes intoler- 
ant and bad spirit is created between two such ( persons ) 

{ 11 ). Mutual troubles are caused by spies, counsels 
and military force, the triple method of sanmlcon-, 
ciliation ), dana ( gift ) and bheda ( dissension ), and by 
means of threatening with the loss of men and money 
(12). It is^by means of these measures that the ganas, 
the essence of whose existence is unity, are torn into 
factions, and being disunited and dispirited, succumb to 
the enemj^ through fear ( 13 ). Disunion brings ruin 
upon the ganas; disunited, they fall an easy prey to the 
enemies; so they should always put forth their efforts in 
unison ( 14 ). Money can be acquired if the ganas^ 
combine their strength and efforts; and when they live in 
unity external powers also make alliance with them ( 15 ). 
Wise men praise those who are willing to listen to each 
other’s advice; those who give up selfish interests acquire 
happiness in all respects ( 16 ). The best of ganas 
becomes prosperous by appointing pious men, by laying 
down rules for the administration according to ^astras, 
by observing them properly { 17 ), by chastising ( even ) 
sons and brothers, by always instructing them, and by 


1. It is doubtful whether the unity recommended is that of 
several ganas, in the nature of a: confederation, or merely the unity of 
the members of a single gana. 
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accepting them when they arc rendered suL'^'liissivc ( lo 
authorities ) (18). Prospcious, again, are those ganas 
that always devqte their attention to the organisation of 
spies and counsels and the accumulation of treasure (IQl. 
O king ! the ganas that pay due respect to the wise, 
the valorous, the active, and the man of steady efforts 
in business, acquire prosperity (20). The ganas that arc 
strong in resources, brave, expert in the use of arms and 
wcll-vcrscd in the sdstras rescue the bewildered in times 
of grave danger (21). O the best of Bharatas ! anger, 
dissension, fear, chastisement, causing toilure and 
punishment, and lastly murder, immediately bring the 
ganas within the dutches of the enemy (22). So the gana 
leaders (Tl^aig^rc^X!) should be respected, as the worldly 
affairs ( of the ganas ) depend lo a great extent upon 
them, O king ! (23). O oppressor of enemies ! rhe spy 
{ deparment ) and the secrecy of counsels ( should be 
left ) to the chiefs, for it is not fit that the entire body 
of the gana should hear those secret matters (24). The 
chiefs of gana should carry out together, in secret, works 
leading to the prosperity of the gana (25), otherwise^ 
the wealth of the gana decays and it meets with danger 
(26), If, disunited, every one severally tries to act up to 
his own capacity, they are to be at once checked, chiefly 
by the learned (27). Quarrels in families, ignored by 
the old men of the family, destroy the'gotras' and thereby 
create dissension among the ganas (28). It is the internal 
danger O Rajan ! that is chiefly to be guarded against. 


1, I am unable to explain the phrase ‘Prithagganasya bhinna- 
sya bitatasya* occurring in this connection in the text. 
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the externa] danger is not of much importance, but the 
internal danger immedir»lcly saps the very foundation 
(29). If thiough sudden anger, passion, or natuial am- 
bition, ( the members ) do hot speak to one another, 
although similar in caste and family, — that is a sure sign 
of defeat ( 30-31 ). The ganas are torn asunder by the 
enemies, not by exertion, intellect or tempting them 
with beauty, but by creating dissensions and offering 
bribes ; so it is said that unity is the chief refuge of the 
ganas (31-32). 

Essence of the Teachings of the New School 

The now school thus appeals to possess genuine- 
sympathy for the political corporations. The contrast 
with the school of Kautilya is indeedi a striking one. 
Instead of suggesting dubious devices by which ruin 
may be brought upon the 'ganas*, it offers healthy 
recommendations for avoiding those pitfalls and dangers 
to which they are peculiarly liable. It is never tiied of 
drawing particular attention to the evil consequences 
of disunion and dissensions which have been the eternal 
danger of this popular form of government, and recom- 
mends forbearance and*' toleration as proper remedies 
against them. Another drawback in the popular system was 
the difficulty of maintaining sccrccy in counsel. In order 
to remove this defect they suggest the formation of some- 
thing like a small cabinet which alone would deal with 
matters requiring secret deliberation. We can very well 
believe that this suggestion was based upon actual ex- 
amples and that the more important of the existing 
'ganas* already possessed this cabinet system of govern- 
ment. Among other things, the establishment of a good 
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system of laws and their stiict enforcement,^^ impartial 
administration of justice to all, including'^ sons and 
brothers, organisation of the spy system, gradual accu- 
mulation of funds in the treasury, and proper respect to 
the more important persons — these are looked upon as 
tending to the prosperity of the ‘ganas/ In general, the 
internal danger is looked upon as more serious than the 
external one, and it was generally believed that if there 
were no dissensions within, they were a match for any 
Powerful enemy. This idea, h will be remembered, is 
as old as the time of Gautama Buddha, and was beauti- 
fully illustrated in- the case of Ajatasatru*s conquest of 
Vaisali. Even such a powerful king as Ajatasatru did 
not venture to attack the Vajjians till he had sent his 
minister as a spy and created mutual distrust and dissen- 
sions among them by his agency. The new political 
school seems also to recommend a close unity among the 
different ganas. It was probably hoped that such con- 
federation of ganas would be in a better position to fight 
against their powerful enemies. 

Other passages in l^fahabharata show equal solicitude 
for the prosperity of political gana or samgha. The old 
legend of Vusudeva and Narada* recited to Yudhishthira 
by Bhishma (S'antiparva, Ch. 81) is an instance to the 
point. Vasudeva relates to Narada the difficulties that 
have arisen in the affairs of the confederacy (samgha) 
composed of the Andhakas, Vrishnis, Kukuras and 
Bhojas. The principal difficulty seems to have been the 
division of the leading men into a number of irrcconcile- 
able groups accompanied by mutual animosity and 
recriminations. Narada tells Krishna in reply that the 
real remedy does not consist in violent measures but m a 
policy of conciliation: 
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The idea is fur! her developed in reply to Ki'ishna’s 
question about the ; — 

5Ict2|lS^5T^ ^f^rf I 

^Ffirfe^SiT =q 1! 5^ 

■sTT^^t =g i 

1^51 TR SI^T^l^ ^11 

rFTIT^^.T: 1 

rfT33^R^lT3T 11^3 

?T?{ 

J7TT q^fn 

WTT^nT3i: T^T 1 

<I^T c^T TH^ fiv IP,y^ 

The last verse clearly refers to the constitution as a 
Samgha. We get some details of it in Sabhaparva, Ch. 
14. We are told that it consisted of 18 kulas and 18,000 
brethren, i.c., probably adult male" members. Reference 
is also made to Bhoja-rajanya-briddhas^ and this seems 
to imply that there was an Executive Council of which 
these were members. In the passage quoted above, 
Krishna, the leader of the Samgha, is asked to appease all 
parties by tactful management. It it emphasised that 


1 C/. Sabhapar\’a, Ch. SIV, verses 25, 32, 55, and 56. 
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'disunion’ is the root cause of the ruin of the Samghas 
and Kiishna is specially reminded to beware of it. The 
use of the word ‘Samgha’denotes that the episode is really 

a piece of ^TTrirf ( V, 2) as Bhisma describes it 

to be. 

Revival of Non-rnonarcifical States, 

As the school oi Kautilya brought ruin upon the poli- 
tical Sathghas, it is but natural that the new school of 
political thought should be accompanied by their revival. 
The Mahabharata itself refers to quite a number of non- 
monarchical clans such as the Kiratas, the Daradas, the 
Audumbaras, the Paradas, the Bahlikas» the Slbis, the 
TrigarttaSj the Yaudheyas, the Kekayas, the Ambashthas, 
the Kshudrakas, the Malavas, the Paundras, the Ahgas 
and the Vahgasl They are called hci^imanta and ^astra- 
dharilip and these phrases may be compared to the 
Kshatriya-hern of Kautilya and the Ayudha-fivi-sangliao^ 
Panini, to which, it may be noted, one of the above 
tribes, viz,, the Yaudheyas, is expressly declared to 
belong. As to the Bahlikas, we are told elsewhere in 
Mahubharata,-^ that *thc Bahlika heroes were all lajas/ 
This again reminds us of the phrase i aja-^ahd-opajivi in 
Kautilya s Arthasastra, to which reference has been 
made above, as well as of the fact, mentioned in the Jata- 
kas, that the Lichchliavis were all called rajas. Refe- 
rence is also made to other tribal organisations, such as 
Anarttas, Ktilakutas, Kulindas^ etc., although there is no 
express mention of their form of government. 

1 Ibid, Ch. LIL, versen 13*10. 2 Ibid,, verse 17. 

3 Ibid,, Ch. XXXIV, verse 13. **Bcihlikas^ch=ripare 
sura rafanah sarvva eva /e.” 

4 Ch. XXVI, 21*4. 
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It is difficult to assign these tribal Slates to any defi- 
nite historical period simply on the authority of Maha- 
bharata. But here the numismatic evidence comes 
to our help and definitely proves the existence of a 
number of political SungJios, including a good many 
of those mentioned above, shortly after the downfall of 
the Maurya empire. A short historical note on 
each of these is given below. 


A few Typical Non-monarchical States, 

1, The Yaudheyas : — As already noticed above, 
they formed an in the dasS of Panini. 

Our knowledge about them is derived from coins and 
inscriptions. The earliest class of their coins dates, 
according to Cunningham,^ from about the first century 
B. C. Rapson^- agrees with him and refers them to 
about 100 B.C., and V. A. Smith^ is of the same opinion. 
The legend on the coin is '^Yaudheyarw'' and this 
has been changed into the next class of coins as 
^*Yaudheya-ga7}asya jaya/^ An idea of the power and 
resources of the Yaudheyas may be formed from the 
phrase in the Girnar Inscription, 

I ‘*of the Yaudheyas 
rendered proud by having manifested their 
title of heroes among all. Kshatriyas.^'^ Such praises, 
coming from an enemy, are indeed of great significance 


1. C.A.Lp. 76. 

3. V. Cat., p. 165. 


2. B. Ic. p. 15. 

4. Ep. Ind. VIII. pp. 44-47. 
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and lend some weight to tlie clairii of the Yaudheyas them- 
selves that they possessed the secret charm or winning 
victories. ^ Rudtadaman boasts in the Girnair Inscri- 
ptidn of ‘having rooted out the Yaiidheyas,’ blit coins 
and inscrijitiohs prove that they survived the shock 
and existed aS a powerful political lactor down at least 
to the end of the fourth cfentury A. E). The name of 
Yaudheyas occurs ih the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of SihlUdragiipla as oHe df the tribes that “gave 
all kinds of taxes, obeyed orders atid performed dbeis- 
ahees” to the great GujJta Eibperof.2 But it is quite 
clear from the cohlb-d of the inscription that the Stale 
of the Yaudhbyas did not fdfni part of the territory 
directly adrrtlHistcrcd By the Guplas, but was some- 
thing like a frbhticf kingdom oiVirlg allegiance and 
paying taxes to them.S . , 

The locality under the sway df thh Yalidheyas may be 
detehnined from their coins and irisetiptibns. One of 
their insfcription!? tvas fbiind at Bijayaga'dh in the old Bha- 
ratpur State ahd their clay s'eals were found dt Sohait near 
Ludhiana, Their coins were foUhd at Behai near ^haha- 
ranpur,4 “to the west of the Sallej, in Depalpur, Satgarha. 
AjUdhart; Kdhror; and Miiltari, and to the eastward in 
Bhather, Abhor, Sirsa, Hahsi. Pahipat and Sonpal.^’S The 


1. This appeal's fronl the Icncn'd on tl Iclrgb clay seal discovered, 
by Mr, Ca^ Stephen near Ludhiana ( Proc. A, S. B., 1884, pp. 138-9) | 
‘Yodheyanarh Jayamantradharanlim.’ 

2. C. 1. 1, III, p. 14. 

3. Fleet had some doubts on this point ( Ibidt note 1 ) but see 
Sylvain Lcvi-Xe Nepal f Voi.lt, pp. 115 -16. 

4- Prinsep's Essays^pL IV, 11-12. 5. C A. L,p, 77. 

17 , 
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coins of the Yaudheyas are generally found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the countr\f between Sutlej and 
Jumna rivers. Two large finds were made at Sonpath 
between Delhi and Karnal,! four coins were obtained in 
the Kangra District, 2 and a great many at a place called 
Jogadheri in the Eastern Punjab.^ The evidence of the 
find-spots of coins regarding the locality of the tribe that 
issued them is not entirely satisfactory. Still we may 
regard the find-spots of coins as roughly indicating the 
territories of the ruling tribe, if the conclusion is not 
against general probability nor contradicted by proved 
facts. In the present case the find-spots of coins, joined 
to the evidence of clay seals and inscriptions, seem to 
indicate "that the Yaudheya territory comprised an area 
that may be roughly defined as being bounded on the • 
west by a line from Bahawalpur along the Sutlej and the 
Beas up to Kangra, on the north-east by a straight line 
drawn from Kangra to Shaharanpur, on the east by a line 
drawn from Shaharanpur via Panipath and Sonpath to 
Bharatpur, and on the south by a line drawn from 
Bahawalpur via Suratgarh, Bhatner and Sirsa, to 
Bharatpur. 

It may be noted that the location of the Yaudheyas in 
this area is in entire agreement with the position assigned 
to them in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, between the 
Madras on the one hand and the Malavas and Arjunaya- 
nas on the other. It must not of course be at once in- 
ferred that throughout the period of their political exist- 


1. /Wrf.p. 76, 

3. V. Cat, p. 165. 


2. Ibid, p. 79. 
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encc the Yaudheyas exercised sway over this vast extent 
of territorj'. The area probably represents the greatest 
•extension of their power. 

II. The Malavas . — According to the interpretation 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Panini refers to the Malavas as 
living by the profession of arms in the Punjab.! They 
may be identical with the Malloi tribe conquered by , 
Alexander. About six thousand coins of the Malavas 
were discovered at an ancient site near the modern town 
of Nagar, situated within the territory of the Raja of 
UniySra, who was a tributary of the Maharaja of Jaipur.^ 
The coins have the legends ''Malaviihna jaya,” “Mnla- 
vanarii jaya” and “Malava ganasya jaya.” Some of the 
coins bear names like Mapaya, Majupa, Magajasa, etc., 
which are generally taken as the names of chiefs of the 
Malava tribe. It is not known with certainty whether 
the Malavas who issued these coins were identical with 
•or allied to the tribe of the same name in the Punjab 
mentioned by Panini. 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the 
antiquity of these coins. Both Carlleyle and Cunning- 
ham3 referred the carh'est of these coins to about 250 
B. C., but Rapson and V. Smith bring this limit lower 
down to 150 B. C.'l The latter view seems to be incon- 
testable so far at least as the published coins are concer- 
ned, for it is certain that none of them contains legends of 
so early a date as the Asokan period. 


I. I. A.. 1913. p. 200. 
3. Ibid, p. in. 


2. Arch. Sur., Rep. VI ,p. 162. 
4. V. Cat., p. 162. 
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Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, boasts in 
one of his Nasik Inscriptions^ of having defeated the 
Malayas. Numerous West Indian Inscriptions prove that 
'yd and 'vd are often interchanged in Prakrit* Hence 
it has been conjectured that the Malayas are identical 
with the Malavas.2 In the present instance the circu- 
mstance that Ushavadata went to the Pushkara lakes, 
after his victory' ovet the Malayas, lends considerable 
weight to the proposed identity, for the lakes are quite 
near to Nagara, 'the settlement of the Malavas as deter- 
mined from their coins. 

Ushavadata says in his inscription ; ‘^And by the 
order of the lord I went to relieve the chief of the Utta- 
mabhadras who was besieged for the rainy season by the 
Malayas, and the Malayas fled, as it were, at the sound 
(of my approach), arid were made prisoners by the 
Ultamabhadras/'^ it thus appears that like the Yaudhc- 
yas. the Malavas too were at enmity with the Scythian 
hordes that invaded their neighbouring countr}^ at the 
end of the first century A. D. and established a princi- 
pality under their leader Nahapana. It might be naturally 
supposed that Nahapana was the aggressor, but the re- 
verse seems to Be the case as the Malayas attacked the 
Uttamabhadras, probably a feudatory tribe of Naha- 
p^na, before their side was taken up by the Scythian 
chief. 

Several expressions, used to denote dates in the 
Vikrama Samvat in later inscriptions, seem to throw some 


1* LudKo. 1131 

2# Bornbuy Gazcteer, I, p. 2S ; Rapson— ^Andhra Coins, p* Ivi. ' 
3. Ep. Ind., Vol, VIII, p. 79. 
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light on the history of the Malavas. These e<'.:rcssions 
arc ; 

(1) ?TTgc{Hi 

(2) 

(3) 

. Dr. Thomas and Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar'T take 
the word '^nna' in the sense of a "corporation^' and infer 
from the above expressions that the era of 58 B. C. dates 
from 'the foundation of the tribal independence of the 
Malavas/ or, as the latter would specify it still more, 
"the formation of the Mnlavas as a gav*(i or body corpo- 
rate." Dr. Fleet'" and Professor D. R. Bhandarkar^’ 
on the other hand look upon the expressions as simply 
denoting the fact that the -era was handed down by the 
Mfilava tribe or was in use among them. 

I am inclined to accept the contention of Dr, 
Thomas and Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar that the word 
*gana^ denotes a corporation, but I am unable to endorse 
their views about the origin of the era. There is at least 
nothing in the expressions themselves to support the 
theory. The only safe conclusion seems to be that as the 
h'l^lavas gave their name to the province where they 
ultimately settled, the era which they used dcri\cd i\s 


1 C I J,. III. pp. 83. S7. 2, ;/>/VA pp. 354, 158. 

3. Ind. Ant., 1013, p. 161. 4. JbUL p. 109. 

5. For the long discussion on this point between Dr. Fleet and 
Ipr. Thomas, see}, R. A, S., 1914, pp, 413-14, 745*47, 1010*1013 ; J, 
JR. A. S., 1915, pp. 138-ff . 502-ff. 

6. I. A., lOIs! p. 162. 
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name from them, leaving undecided, for the present, the- 
question whether the era owed its origin to them or not. 

The Malavas were an important political factor till at 
least the 4th centur^^ A. D. They were defeated by 
Samudragupta and occupied the same rank in the Gupta 
Empire as the Yaudheyas. 

IIL The Arjtindyanas , — A few coins have been dis- 
covered bearing the legend ''Arjunayanana/' These- 
coins may be referred to the first century B. C.^ The 
find-spots of the coins are not recorded. 

The Arjunayanas are well known from the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. They were defeated 
by the Gupta Emperor and occupied the same rank as the 
Yaudheyas and the Malavas. 

. The locality of this tribe is difficult to determine in 
the absence of any record of the find-spots of their coins. 
The only clue is obtained hy the collocation of names in the- 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, It has 
been surmised that as the portion of the Inscription is 
written in prose, and the author was not guided by the 
exigencies of metre, the enumeration of the frontier king- 
doms was made in the order of geographical position.- 
This is certainly the case with the Malavas, the Yau- 
dheyas and the Madras, and the conjecture is not unjus- 
tified that similar might be the case with the remaining^ 
member of the compound ^'Mdlav-Arjundyana-Yaudheyd-^ 
Mcdiaha,** If this be so, tlie Arjunayanas would have 
to be placed between the Malavas and the Yaudheyas,. 


1. -R.Ic. p. 11.- 

2. J, B. A. S , 1897, p. 886 ; C. A. B, p. 90. 
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and we must look about for their locality betwcf n Bha- 
ratpur and Nagar. Mr. V. Smith^ places the Arjuna- 
yanas in the tract corresponding to modern Bharatpur 
and AKvar States. This, however, does not agree 
with the Bijayagadh Stone Inscription, according to 
which the Yaudheyas must have pushed to the southern 
portion of Bharatpur State, not to say of Alwar which " 
lies further north. 

IV, The Audxmharas . — The Audumbaras and their 
country are mentioned in Panini. In later period, 
coins arc almost our only source of information about 
them. These coins may be divided into three classes ; 

(1) Those which simply bear the tribal name 
' odxmhara.' 

(2) Those which have the name of a king as well 
as the tribal designation. ■ ' 

(3) Those which bear the name of the king without 
the tribal designation. 

These coins have been referred on palaeographical 
grounds to the first century B.C. by Mr. R.D. Banerji.2 
This fuily agrees with the conclusion of Rapson who 
refers them to about lOO B.G.^ The beginning of the 
first century B.C. may therefore be accepted as the date 
of these coins. 

The coins described by Cunningham were found in 
the Northern Punjab beyond Lahore, one in a field 
near Jwalamukhi and several in the Pathankot District.4 


1. J. R. A. S., 1897, p. 880, 

2. J.'A,S. B., 1914. p. 249. 
4. ' C. A* L, p. CG. 


3. R. Ic., p. n. 
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The hoard of 3, (S3 cojns cjescrit^ed by Mr* D,* 
Benerji was fpund in yiHage of Irippal in the Dehra 
Tahsil, Kangra D.istrict, Punjab.^ coin? are aisp 

found on the Manaswal plateau, Hoshiarpyr Dystrjct.^ 
The fpins thus coyer an are,a bounded by Rayi on the 
north and west, Kangra op tlie ^outh and KpHu on \\\e 
east. This may be accpptfd as the Ipcali^iy of the 
Audumbaras, specially as i*. fully agrees vvith the accqunt 
of Brihat-Samhila, Markandeya Euranaand Vjshnu Py^ana, 
in which the Aydumbafas ate cpypjed vyith the Kapjs- 
thalaSj Traigarttas apd KuUndas, (Kapisthalas have \\een 
identified yjfh ]he mpdern Kaitjials living south of 
Arnbals^,- the early horye qf the Trigarttas was near Kan- 
gra, and Kulindas or Kunindas occupied both banks 
of the Sutlej. ) 

V. The Kunindas-^Soxm coins bear onl}^ the tribal 
name 'Kuninda,' but others bear the tribal designation 
as well as the name of a king. There are also other 
varieties which need not be discussed here. It is 
generally admitted that the former class is the earlier of 
the two.3 Cunningham refers the latter class to about 
150 B.C.4 while Rapson fixes their date at about 100 
B.C.^ The earlier coins may therefore be referred to 
the second century B.C. 

The coins of the ICunindas were found in an area 
that may be roughly defined as being bounded on the 
east by the Ganges, on the south and south-west 


1. J, A.S. B. 1914, p. 247, 

2. V. Cat., p. 161 3. C. A. I.,p. 71. 

4. Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV, p, 134. 5. R. Ic, p. 12. 
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by a line joining Hastinapur, ir^’‘'aharanpur, 
and Ambala, on the north and north-east 
by the slopes of the Himalayas and on the north-west by 
aline joining Ambala to the Himalaya slopes. ^ This 
area may be safely laid down as the boundary of the 
Kuninda territory, for the evidence of the coins is suppo- 
rted in this case by the independent testimony of Ptolc- 
my, in whose work *Kulindrine' means the whole of the 
upper tract between the Bias river and the Ganges. 
That the Kunindas or the Kulindas lived near mountain 
slopes also appears from the epithet 'Kxilindopatykas' in 
the Vishnu Purana meaning '‘The Kulindas along the 
foot of the hills." 

VI. The Vrishxiis — A single coin has preserved the 
name of the Vrishni corporation. The legend on it was 
first read by Cunningham^ as **VTishni Raja-jna^anasyo 
bhuhharasya” When I first examined the legend on 
Cunningham's plate it appeared to me that 'bhubharasya' 
might well be 'Tratarasya.' I found afterwards that 
similar correction was suggested by Bergny and accepted 
b^^ Rapson.*^ Bergny has read the legend as, 
(d)jajiid-ganasya tr{a}tarasya,'' R^Jojnat as suggested by 
Bergny and Rapson, is equivalent to *Kshatriya.’ The 
coin was thus issued by the corporation of the Vrishni 
Kshatriyas. 


1. For details of the find-spot, of* Prinsep’s Essays, Vpl. I, pp,, 
84. 204; C.A.I., p. 71; Arch. Sur. Rep. XIV, pp- 134-138. 

2. C A. L, p. 70, pi, IV. . 

. 3. J. R. A. S., 1900. pp. 416, ^20. 
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Vrishni as the name of a tribe occurs in Harsha- 
charita^ , while Kautilya^^ refers to the ^Vrishni Sa^hgha, 
or the corporation of the Vrishnis. (These however 
most probably refer to the classic tribe to which Krishna 
belonged). 

The coins may be referred.on palseographical grounds, 
to the first or second century B.C. 

VII. The Sibis. -In 1872 Mr. Garlleyle discovered 
the ruins of an ancient city called Tambavati Magari, 11 
miles north of Ghitore. He found some very, ancient 
coins which he has described in Arch. Surv, Rep., VI, 
p. 200. That the place was very ancient appears quite 
clearly fron^.the fact that about 117 punch-marked coins 
of the most ancient type were found there. More inte- 
resting, however, is a class of coins bearing the legend 

according to Cunningham). 

One of the recognised meanings of the word ‘Jana- 
pada is ‘community’ .3 It is used in this sense tn Yajna- 
valkya I. 361. 

S5T^: 1 

^srr ll” 

The legend may therefore be translated as “of the 
Sibi com-munity of Majhamika.” Yajnavalkya contem- 
plates the case of a "janapada” under a king, but the issue 
of coins by the Sibi community shows that it formed an 
independent political corporation. 


1 . Trans], by Cowell, p. 193. 

2. Arthasastra p. II* 

3. St. Pctcrsburgh Dictionary, sub voce. 
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The coins show that the Sibis belonged to Madhya- 
mika, Patanjali refers to this city as having been besie- 
ged by the Greeks, and 'Madhyamikayas' as the name of 
a people occurs in Mahabharata and Brihat-Saihhita. The* 
identity of this Madhyamika with Tambavati Nagari 
seems very probable on the evidence of the coins. It is- 
true that specimens of this class of coins were also ob- 
tained by Stacy, at Chitore.l But Stacy says he purchased 
them at Chitoregadh and we learn from Carlleyle that 
ancient coins were brought to Chitore by the peasants or 
cultivators from some other place in the surrounding 
' country.2 It is doubtful, therefore, whether Stacy’s coins, 
and the. one found by Mr. Carlleyle at Chitore, really 
belonged to that place. But there is no doubt that thia 
class of coins was found at Tambavati Nagari as Carlleyle 
himself collected them from the ruins of that place.^ 
Besides, the antiquity of the place is established by the 
punch-marked coins found in its ruins. 

The coins of the Sibi may be referred on palsogra- 
phical grounds to the first or second century B.C. 

These detailed historical notes prove the statement I 
have already made, viz., that within a century after the 
downfall of the Maurya Empire we witness a number of 
non-monarchical States or political corporations in India^ 
such as those of the Yaudbeyas, the Malavas, the Arju- 


1. Prinsep’s Essays. 1. p. 112. 2, Arch. Sun. Rep., VI, p. 207.- 

.S. Cf. also Arch. Sun Rep. 1915-16, p. 15. 

4. This IS also proved by the passage in Avadanasataka referred 
to above on p. 216.. The book was composed about the first century 
B.C. and may be held therefore to have reflected the politidal condi- 
tion of India after the downfall of the Maurya empire. 
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Tiayanas, the Audumbaras, the Kunindas. the Vrishnis 
.and the Sibis. The very fact that coins were issued in 
the name of the tribe and not by a king, and further that 
in some cases the word -‘gana’ is used along with the 
tribal name, leave no doubt on the point. The real sig- 
nificance of the tribal name on the legend is clearly 
■demonstrated by the early coins of the Audumbaras and 
the Kunindas, the later classes of which bear the name of 
a king. They evidently show a transition frorn the 
•democratic to a monarchical State. The second class of 
the Audumbara coins described on p.263 probably shows 
an intermediate stage, viz,, a compromise between the 
■democradc feeling and the rising pietensions of a monar- 
-chy ; hence probably the scrupulousness with 
which the name of the tribe is always associated 
with that of the king. Later on, however, we 
tind the complete triumph of the monaichy, and 
the tribal designation is altogether omitted in the 
legends. The case of the ‘Sibi’ probably illustrates the 
political corporation of a city-state like that of Nysa 
described by the Greek writers { see ante, p. 237). 

Causes of pie final Destruction of the 
N on-monarchical States. ^ 

We have seen that some of these political corpora- 
tions possessed great power and resources and extended 
their sway over a vast stretch of territory. The Yaudhe- 
yas established their reputation as a great political power 
.and ruled oyer a considerable portiqn of the Punjab. 
The Mnlavas, too, were important enough' to have given 
their name to a vast province. Both these nations again 
stood as buKyarks agiinst the intrusion of the foreign 
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invaders, the Scythian Satraps. The struggle was pro- 
bably of long duration, for we have seen tb'*- the 
Malavas fought against the forces of Nahapana and the 
Yaudheyas, those of Rudradnman. In both the ins- 
tances the foreigners gained the victory. It is probable 
that the other political corporations also had to face 
these foreign invasions and met with similar fate. The 
decline of these corporations and the transition of 
some of them into a monarchical State may be safely 
ascribed to these causes. For it is only too well known 
how in times of national calamity', a successful 
adventurer may grasp the power ’ that belonged to all, 
and gradually establish his own individual sway over the 
State. The rise of the Gupta power is another factor ta 
be reckoned with. We have seen, -how from the days 
of Ajatasatru, the empire-builders tried their best to 
extirpate these political' corporations. The Gupta 
emperors did not form any exception to the rule, for the 
Allahabad Pillar inecription informs us that the mighty 
corporations like those of the Yaudheyas, the Ma'avas, 
and the Arjunayanas had to pay taxes and make obeisance 
to the great emperor Samudragupta. 

Thus the two factors, invasion from without and the 
growth of empires witihin, account for the decline and 
downfall of these political corporations. They have been 
exposed to these trials, from the days of Alexander on 
the one hand, and Ajatasatru on the other. But still 
they continued to form a distinctive political factor in 
the country down to the time of the^ Guptas. During 
this period the political theorists were divided in their 
opinion about them. The upholders of Imperialism 
advocated their destruction and suggested means for 
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the' same, while the other class had a sympathetic 
attitude towards them and laid down principles by 
which they could thrive and prosper. From the fifth 
century onwards they ceased to be important 
factors in Indian politics.' No instance of their 
existence is known to history', and the political 
theorists ignore them altogether. No trace of them is to 
be found in the Puranas or Dharmasastras to which 
monarchy seems to be the only conceivable form of 
•government. Even a professedly political writer, like 
the author of Sukraniti, has not a word to say about 
them. Gradually things have come to such a pass that 
it requires great effort to believe, even when sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming, that institutions, which we are 
accustomed to look upon as of western origin, had also 
flourished in India long long ago. ' 



CHAPTER IV 


tf 


CORPORATE ACTIVITIES IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 

* I 

RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS IN PRE-BUDDHIST PERIOD. 

It is now a matter of general knowledge that the 
followers of Gautama Buddha evolved a religious corpo- 
ration, which is one of the most perfect ever witnessed 
in an}^ age or country. As the matter now stands, the 
organisation is liable to be looked upon as unique in the 
history of India, but there are grounds for the belief that 
like the religion of which it was an external symbol, its 
roots lay deep in the soil of India. 

The 'ascetic' is a familiar figure in ancient Indian 
history. The 'houseless state' is laid down as a regular 
state of life with distinct rules and regulations, and 
although every one as A matter of fact did not pass 
through all the stages laid down in the sastras, there can 
be scarcely any doubt that many of them actually did so. 
We hear so frequently about a number of them living 


1. C/. Ga., Ch. Ill, Ap., II. 9. 21. 23. 
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together in asramas that it is impossible not to look upon 
it as an actual factor in ancient Indian life.l 

The Buddhist texts themselves furnish evidence for 
the existence of these collective bodies of ascetics. Thus 
we read in Vinaya Pitaka^ that at the time of Gautama 
Buddha there lived in Uruvela three Jatilas, viz., Uru- 
vela Kassapa, Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa who were 
leaders, respectively, of five hundred; three hundred and 
two hundred Jatilas. There can be scarcely any doubt 
that the Jatilas were BfahmanicSl Vanaprdsihas.^ Again 
we read in the same canonical texts that Sanjaya was 
leader of two hundred and fifty Paribrajakas at Raja- 
griha.4 There are, besides; frequent references to Nir- 
granihas and Ajhikas. 

These evidences leave ho d'dubt that long before 
Buddha s time, large nurhbets of ascetics used to live 
together under some sort of organisation. That their 
organisation was guided by defiiiite rules and regulations 
appears quite clearly from the injunctions in the Dharma- 
sutras, and the fact that the Buddhist Sawgha derived 
from it some of their characteristic laws and usages. 


1. Tradition such as is recorded in the opening varses of Maha- 
bharata refers to the collected body of these ascetics Hvirig together. 
Thus we read of the great assembly of the ascetics in Naimisharanya 
(Mbh;, 1. 1, 9) where Saunaka was the ‘Kulapati.' The term Kuiapati 
IS explained as ‘one who mamtairis ten thousand’ (Mbh., I. i. 1. and 
the commentary of Nllakahtha). 

2. S.B.E., Sill. 118.' 3. /Wrf.f.n.1. 

4. S. B. E„ Sill. 144, 148. 
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T^iius tile uposdthu ceremony^ and tlie *Retreat during 
the rainy season, two characteristic symbols of corporate 
life of the Buddhist monks, were already current among 
the ascetic orders in India in the days of Buddha, and the 
latter instituted them in his own Samgha in imitation of 
these orders. 2 

The Buddhist Samgha, the most Advanced type of 
Religious Corporations in Ancient India 

It may thus be held that religious corporations were 
already a well-known factor of Indian society in Buddha’s 
time, and that the celebrated Samgha of the latter was 
not a new creation but merely a development upon the 
■existing institutions. Sufficient materials are not at 
present available for the study of the latter. The corpo- 
rate activities of the ancient Indians in religious life will 
therefore be best understood by a detailed account of the 
Buddhist Saiiigha which was undoubtedly the most deve- 
loped type of the religious corporations in ancient India. 

I propose to study the organisation of the Buddhist 
•church under the following heads : 

1. Membership. 

2. Life in the Church. 

3. Organisation. 

d. Characteristic ceremonies having corporate 
character. 


1. The general assembly of the ascetics, on particular days, to 
recite Dhamm a. For particulars see below. 

2. S. B. E., XIII. 239. 298 ; cf. also Ga., HI. 13, and C.V.. S. 3. 
. 18 
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The Membership of the Buddhist Church 

The membership of the -Buddhist church was open to 
all irrespective of any class or caste distinctions. The 
life of an ascetic is prescribed for all the higher classes in 
the Brahmanical books, but there is nothing to sho\v that 
the lowest classes, the Sudras, had any right to it. 
Although the Buddha did not therefore introduce any 
radical innovation in this respect, he certainly carried the 
principle a step further by including the Sudras within 
his Church.^ 

Thers'Were, however, exceptions to the general prin- 
ciple and the following classes of persons were excluded 
from the membership of the Church^ ; — 

( 1 ) One affected with the five diseases, viz.^ 
leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption and fits f M. V,, 
1. 39 ). (2) One who is in the royal service (hi. V., L 

40). (3) A proclaimed robber (M. V., 1. 43), or one who 

has broken out of jail (M, V., 1, 42), or wears the em- 
blems of his deeds fM. V , 1. 41). (4) One who has been 
punished by scourging (M. V., 1. 44), or branding (M. 
V., 1. 45‘. {5i A debtor (M. V,, 1, 46). (6) A slave 
(M. \^, L 4/). (7) One under fifteen years of 


i For Buddhist views on this subject see the texts quoted in the 
next chapter. Oj. also Pick, p. 39 fl 

2. The reasons for the exclusion arc stated in detail in the can- 
onlcal texts. C/. the references given against each of the disquali- 
fications. 
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(M. V.; 1.50)1. (8) A eunuch (M. V. 1. 61). (9) One 
deformed in person, or any of whose limbs was cut off 

(M. V. 1. 71). 


The twofold ordinations 

A person who did not fall under any of the above 
categories^ could be initiated into the Buddhist church 
by pahbajja and iipasampadd ordinations. 3 The oldest 
form of the ordination was quite simple. Those who 
desired it approached the Buddha and he conferred on 
them the pahbajja and upasampadd ordinations by the 
formula : ^'Come, O Bhikkhu, well taught is the doctrine; 
lead a holy life for the sake of the complete extinction 
of suffering.” (M. V., 1. 6.32). As the saihgha grew 
larger, the Buddha authorised the Bhikkhus to initiate 
new members. The form of ordination was also changed 
a great deal. The person who desired to receive 
the ordination had his hair and beard cut off. He then 
put on yellow robes, adjusted his upper robe so as to 
cover one shoulder, saluted the feet cf the Bhikkhus 
with his head and sat down squatting. He then thrice 
pronounced the formula : 'T take my refuge in the 


1 , This refers to pabbajja ordination in general, although it 
could be conferred on cow-keepcr boys even under fifteen years of 
age (M. V. I. 5I), The upasavw^da ordination could not bs con- 
ferred on anybody under twenty years of age (M.V.I. 49). 

2, It must be remembered that these rales and exceptions were 
only gradually introduced and did not affect the first converts. 

3, Pabbajja was the lower form of ordination. It simply denot- 
ed that the person is in a houseless state. The entry into the Budd- 
hist Order was solemnised by the upasampadd ordination. 
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Buddha, I take my refuge in the Dhamma, I take my 
refuge in the Samgha.” 


The Upasampada ordination 


A new form was substituted at a later date for the 
upasampada ordination. The Upajjhaya'i- , from whom 
the new convert — Saddhiviharika — received the ordina- 
tion, played the most important part in the system, 
ile must be a learned competent Bhikkhu who has 
completed ten years, since his upasampada. The proce- 
dure of choosing an Upajjhaya is laid down as follows : — 
“Let hiiTx ( who is going to choose an Upajjhaya ) 
adjust his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, 
salute the feet ( of the intended Upajjhaya ), sit down 
squatting, raise his joined hands, and say (thrice) : 


“Venerable sir, be my Upajjhaya.” (If the other answer) 
“Well,” or, “Certainly,” or, “Good,” or, “All right,” 
or, “Carry’ on (your work) with friendliness ( towards 
me), ’ or should he express this by gesture (lit. by’ his 
body), or by word, or by gesture and word, then the 
Upajjhaya has been chosen.- The Upajjhaya alone could 
confer upon his Saddhiviharika the upasampada ordina- 
tion2 but the latter must be possessed of certain stan- 


1. The preceptor and pupil are sometimes spoken of as Achariya 
and Antevasika. As Oldenberg observes, it is very difficult or rather 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction between Achariya and 
Upajjhaya. (S.B.E., XIII, p. 178, f. n. 1). 

2. A particular individual, not the Samgha or a part of it, could 
Ecrveas Upajjhaya. Several classes ofpersons could not serve as 
Upajjhaya. These arc described -in detail in M. V., I. 68. 
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dard of education and moral practices.^ Several for- 
malities were also required. Thus it waa- necessary that 
the candidate should formally ask for being ordained 
and provide himself with alms-bowl and robes. Then, it 
must be ascertained by formal questioning in an assembly 
of the Bhikkhus, whether be labours under any of the 
disqualifications mentioned above, and whether hi® 
parents have given their consent to his adopting the new 
life. The candidate was instructed beforehand by a 
•learned competent Bhikkhu as to the manner in which 
to reply to these formal questionings.^ After the ins- 
truction was over, the- instructor came to an assembly 
of the Bhikkhus, not less than ten in number, ^ and 
asked its formal permission for the candidate to appear, 
in the following terms : 

*‘Let the Sarhgha, reverend sirs, hear me. N. N. 
•desires to receive the upasampada ordination 
from venerable N. N. ; he has been instructed by me. If 
the Sarhgha is ready, let N. N. come.’" On the permission 
being granted, ,the candidate appeared before the 
assembly, adjusted his upper robe so as to cover one 
shoulder, saluted the feet of the Bhikkhus with his head, 
sat down squatting, raised his joined hands and thrice 
uttered the formula : ''I ask the Sarhgha, reverend sirs, 
for the upasampada ordination : might the Sarhgha, 


1. The details are laid down in M V., 1. 36 2 ff. The same stand- 
ard was necessary also for giving a iiissoya pr ordaining novice. 

2. For details c/. M. V. I. 76 

3. In border countries, the assembly could be composed of Tour 
Bhikkhus and a chairman (M, V., 13. 11). 
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reverend sirs^ draw me out ( of the sinful world ) out of 
compassion towards me/' 

Then a learned competent Bhikkhu moved the follow- 
ing resolution ( r^atti ) ; ”Let the Samgba, reverend sirs, 
hear me. This person N, N. desires to receive the tipu- 
sampada ordination from the venerable N. N. If the 
Sarhgha is is ready, let me ask N. N. about the disquali- 
fications/' Permission being granted he addressed the 
pandidate as follows : 

"Do you hear N. N. ? This is the time for you^ to 
^peai^ the truth and to say that which is. When I ask 
vou before the assembly about that which is, \^ou ought, 
if it is so,,to answer ‘It is' ; if it is not so, you ought to 
answer ‘It is not.' 

Then followed the string of questions : "Are you 
afflicted with the following diseases ? leprosy, boils, dry 
leprosy, consumption and fits ? Are you a man ? Are 
you a male ? Are you a freeman ? Have you no debts ? 
Are you not in the royal sen.dce ? Have your father and 
mother given their consent ? Are you full twenty years 
old ? Arc your alms-bowl and your robes in due state ? 
What is your name ? What is your Upajj/mya^s name ? 

After satisfactory answers were received, a learned 
competent Bhikkhu proclaimed the following before 
the Sarhgha : "Let the Saihgha, reverend sirs, hear me. 
This person N. N. desires to receive the upasmiipada 
ordination from the venerable N. N. ; he is free from 
the disqualifications ; his alms-bowl and robes are in due 
state. N. N. asks the Sarhgha for the iipasampada ordi- 
nation with N. N. as Upajjhaya. If the Samgha is ready, 
let the Sarhgha confer on N. N. the zipjsampada ordi- 
nation with N. N. as Upajjhdya. 
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''Let the Saihgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person 
T>J. N. desires to receive the iipasampada ordination from 
the venerable N. N. The Saihgha confers on N. N. the 
upasampadd ordination with N. N. as Upajjhdya, Let 
any one of the venerable brethren who is in favour of 
the upasampadd ordination of N. N. with N* N as Upa- 
jjhapa, be silent, and any one who is not in favour of it, 
speak. 

"And for the second time I thus speak to you: Lei: 
the Saihgha, ( etc., as before ). 

"And for the third jime I thus speak to you : Let the 
Saihgha, ( etc., as before ). 

"iSI. N. has received the upasampadd ordination from 
the Saihgha with N. N. as Upajjhdya^ The Saihgha is 
in favour of it, therefore it is silent. Thus I under- 
stand." 

Two classes of persons had to pass through an inter- 
'mediate stage of discipline before being formally initiated 
into the membership of the Church. These were per- 
, sons who (1) formerly belonged to a heretic (Titthiyd) 
-school or, (2) were between 15 and 20 years of age. 

A probation (parivasa) of four months was imposed 
upon the former^ by a formal act of the Order^ on his 
making the threefold declaration of taking refuge. If 
he failed to satisfy the Bhikkhus by his character and 


1. Exception was made in favour of the 'fire-worshippers', the 

‘Jatilas,’ and heretics of Sakya birth. They received the upasampadd 
ordination directly and no was imposed upon them (M. V., 

1 . 38 . 11 ). 

2, i\c. the system described'above in detail in connection with 
the upasampadd ordination. 
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conduct^ during this period, the upasampada ordination 
\vas refused him. 

The Fabbajja Ordination 

A person between 15 and 20 years of age could 
receive only the pabbajjd ordination by the threefold 
declaration of taking refuge, and had to wait till his- 
twentieth year for the upasampada. The novice ( S<arn^z- 
nera ), as he was called during this intermediate period, 
had to live a life of strict discipline under an Upajjhdya. 
He had to keep the ten precepts, viz., abstinence from 
( i ) destroying life, ( n ) stealing, ( in ) impurity, 

( iv ) l3dng, ( V ) intoxicating liquor, ( vi ) eating at 
forbidden times, ( vH ) dancing, singing, etc., ( in’fi ) 
garlands, scents, ( ix ) use of high beds and ( x ) accept 
ting gold or silver ( M. V, I. 36 )• He was expelled 
from the fraternity if he violated any of the first five^ 
precepts, or if he spoke against the Buddha, the Dharma 
or the Sarhgha, or if he held false doctrines,- or had sexual 
intercourse with Bhikkhunis ( M. V. 1. 60 ). In five 

other cases he was liable to be punished ( M. V. I, 57 )/ 
The punishment could be inflicted by any Bhikkhu, with 
the consent of the Upajjhdya. ( M. V. I. 58 ). 

3 

Proclamation of the Four Resources of the Brothahood 

As soon as the ceremony of ordination was over, a 
prospect of the life he was going to lead was held out 


I The details are given in M. V. I. 38, 5-7. 
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before the new Bhikkhu. The four Resources of the 
Brotherhood were proclaimed to him, so that he might be 
prepared beforehand for the worries and troubles of the 
life to come. prescribe, O Bhikkhus/" said Buddha,, 
•'that he who confers the iipasampadd ordination ( on a 
Bhikkhu ), tell him the four Resources: — 

"The religious life has morsels of food given in alms 
for its resource " 

The religious life has the robe made of rags taken from 
a dust-heap for its resource 

. ‘ The religious life has dwelling at the foot of a tree 

for its resource .r,..'' 

"The religious life has decomposing urine as medicine 
for its resource ** 

^*Thus must the new Bhikkhu endeavour to live all 
his life ; better food, robes, etc., which it might be his^ 
lot to enjoy from time to time being only looked upon as 
extra allowances Catirekaldbho*)*^ (M.V.L 77). 

An idea of the stern moral life he was expected to 
lead was at the same time conveyed to him in the 
shape of the following four Interdictions. 

"A Bhikkhu who has received the itpasampada ordi- 
nation, ought to abstain from all sexual intercourse even 
with an animal. 

A Bhikkhu ought to abstain from taking 

what is not given to hin, and from theft, even of a blade 
of grass. 

"A Bhikkhu ought not intentionally to destroy 

the life of any being down to a worm or an ant. 

A Bhikkhu ought not to attribute to himself 

any superhuman condition." (M.V.I.78). 
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A special training was necessary to accustom one to 
these new ideas and habits. It was therefore ordained 
that the new convert should live for the first ten years 
in absolute dependence upon his Upajjhaya or AchariyciA 
The relation between the two is described in minute 
detail in the Vinaya Texts (M.V.J. 25. 7. ff., I, 32 1, 
ff.) and may be somewhat understood from the follow- 
ing general principle laid down by Gautama Buddha, 
”The Upajjhaya, O BhiRkhus, ought to consider 
the Saddhivih^rika as a son ; the Saddhiviharaka ought 
to consider the Upajjhaya as a father. Thus these two, 
united hy' mutual reverence, confidence, and commu- 
nion of life, will progress, advance, and reach a high 
stage in this doctrine and discipline/' ( M, V., I. 25. 6.) 

The Duties of the Disciple 

The Saddhivih<irika was to act as a personal atten- 
dant to Upajjhaya, In the morning he will give him the 
teeth cleanser and water (to rinse his mouth with) and 
his morning meal. He will accompany him in his alms- 
pilgrimage, offer him water to drink, prepare his bath, 
dry his robe, clean dwelling place, etc., etc: He would 
also be a monitor and helpmate. '*If the Upajjhaya is in 


U This was the general rule ( M. V., I. 32. 1 ) but it was pres- 
cribed on a later occasion that a learned competent Bhikkhu had only 
to live five years in dependence ( on his Achariya and Upajjhaya), 
and an unlearned one all his life { M. V., 1. 53, 4 ). In some cases a 
Bhikkhu was authorised to live without a Nissaya ( i.e., independent 
of Achariya and Upajjhaya ) ( M. V,, 1. 53. 5 ff. ). 
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danger of committing an offence by the words he sa^s, 
let (the Saddhiviharika) keep him back/' *‘If the Upajj- 
hdya is guilty of a grave offence and ought to be sen- 
tenced to ^parivdsa' or penal discipline, let 

the Saddhivihdrih’a take care that the Samgha impose it 
upon him." Again, 'if the Savigha wishes to proceed 
against the Upajjhdya by the Tajjaiiiya Kamma (or other 
disciplinary proceedings mentioned in the first book of 
Chullavagga), let the SaddhivilwV^a do what he can in 
order that the Samgha may not proceed against the Upa- 
jjhdya or may mitigate the proceeding. Or if the Samgha 
has instituted a proceeding against him, let the Saddhi- 
vihdrika do what he can in order that the Upajjhdya may 
behave himself properly, live modestly, and aspire to get 
•clear of his penance, and that the Sazhgka may revoke its 
sentence/’ (M. V., 1* 25)*^ 

The Duties of the Preceptor 

The Upajjhdya, too, had corresponding duties. He 
must look to the spiritual and physical well-being of his 
SaddhivihdrVcas. Thus we read : "Let the Upajjhaya, O 
Bhikkhus, afford (spiritual) help and furtherance to the 
Saddhiviharika by teaching, by putting question to him, 
by exhortation and by instruction. If the Upajjhaya 
has an alms-bowl (or robe or other articles required for a 
Bhikkhu) and the Saddhiviharika has not, let the Upa- 
jjhaya give the same to the Saddhiviharika or take care 
that he gets one. If the Saddhiviharika is sick let the 
Upajjhaya arise betimes and give him the teeth cleanser 
and water to rinse his mouth with (and so on with the 
other duties prescribed for Saddhiviharika)." The Upa- 
Jjhdya could turn away a Saddhiviharika for improper 
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conduct^ but if the latter begped for pardon, he was 
forgiven.^ In case the Upajjhaya had gone away, or 
returned to the world, or died, or gone over to a schis- 
matic faction, the Saddhiviharikas had to choose an 
•Achariya, who stood in the same relation to them as the 
Upajjhaya. 

The Life in the Church 

After the disciplinary period with the Upajjhdya was 
over, the Bhikkhu became a full member of the frater- 
nity. Henceforth his individual entity practically ceased, 
and he became merely a part and parcel of the great 
religious corporation. His conduct, down to the minu- 
test detatl, was regulated by specific ordinances, even 
the slightest violation of which was sure to bring down 
upon him the appropriate punishment. It is a tedious 
task to narrate these ordinances in detail, but it would 
suffice to say that these touched upon even such matters 
as the robes^ .a Bhikkhu is to put on, the rugs^ he is to 
lie down upon, the couch on which he is to sit,^ the 
bowl he is to usef the food he is to take, 7 and the 
manner in which he is to bathe.S The nature of these 


1 What is understood by improper conduct is explained in 
detail m M. V , I. 27. 6-8 

2. M. y , T. 27. In some cases the expulsion of the SaddinvUiTi- 

rika and his rehabilitation were compulsory i 

3. Patimokkha (Nissaggiya Pachittiya Dhamma, l-IO, 24-29; 
Pachiitiya Dhamma, 58-60 ), M. V., VIIl, 1.3-4 ff. 

4. Nissaggiya Pachittiya Dhamma (1 1-15). 

5. Pachittiya, 14. 

6. Pachittiya, 31-46. 

7. XI, p, 112. 

8. Nissaggiya Pachittiya Dhamma, 21-22. 
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regulations, and the extent to which they guided the 
life of a monk, may be fairly conceived by one who re- 
members that the first great schism in the Buddhist 
church was occasioned by disputes over no more impor- 
tant questions than the following : — 

(1) Whether it was permissible for a Bhikkhu to store 
salt in a horn ; (2) whether the midday meal might be 
eaten when the sun s shadow showed two finger-breadths 
after noon ; (3) whether curds might be eaten by one 
who had already finished his midday meal ; (4) whe- 
ther a rug need be of the limited size prescribed, if 
it had no fringe ; (5^ whether it was permissible to 
receive gold and silver, etc. 

It may thus be said with perfect accuracy that these 
rules and regulations embraced the whole h'fe of the 
Bhikkhus ; and according to the principle of the Budd- 
hist church they could not perform even the most 
insignificant or the most obviously necessary things 
without a positive legal sanction. This may be illus- 
trated by the following passage from Chullavagga (V. 14. 
2 ) 

'*Now at that time the Bhikkhus walked up and down 
on a cloister on uneven ground ; and their feet were 
hurt. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One, 

T allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it level.’ 

The cloister had too low a basement, and was inun- 
dated with water. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

‘I allow you,0 Bhikkhus, to make it with a high base- 
ment/ 

The facing of the basement fell in. 
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• ” ‘I allow you. O Bhikkhus, the use of facing of three 
kinds — brick facing, stone facing, and wooden facing.’ 

They found difficulty in getting up into it. . 

‘I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of stairs of three 
kinds — brick stairs, stone stairs, and wooden stairs. 

As they were going up them, they fell off. 

'I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a balustrade.’ 
Now at that time the Bhikkhus, when walking up and 
down in the cloister, fell down* 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to provide a railing for the 

cloister. 

Whatever we may think of the particular incident 
referred to in the above passage, it testifies to the rigidity 
of the Buddhist canon law, and abundantly illustrates the 
principle that there was very little scope for individual 
discretion, and in all things, small and great, the monks 
had to abide by the specific laws laid down by the illus- 
trious Buddha. 

4 

The Organisation of the Buddhist Church 

We may next take into consideration the organisation 
which successfully maintained this stern discipline in 
the Church. It is apparent that in the earlier days the 
word of the great Buddha was law, and his supreme 
authority, the main guiding factor of the Brotherhood. 
This, however, could not be a permanent arrangement, 
mainly for two reasons. In the first place, the Church 
had gradually extended over a stretch of country too big 
to be amenable to the personal administration of a single 
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man, and secondly, provision had to be made for the- 
management of the fraternity when the great Buddha 
would be no more. A distinct organisation was therefore 
slowly evolved, and although it was long before it attain- 
ed maturity, its first and important stages are clearly 
traceable during the lifetime of the Buddha, 

Gautama Buddha^ the only LauMuaher. 

In one respect, however, the old order continued. 
The Buddha remained the only law-maker, even after 
his death. Indeed it was the cardinal principle of the 
Buddhist church that none but the founder of the sect 
could make laws for the fraternity. The others might 
explain and expound them, but could not formulate any 
new laws themselves. The idea seems to have developed 
at a very early period, and, according to traditional 
account, the principle was finally established by a formal 
resolution of the Sarhgha at the Council of Rajagriha, The 
great Buddha had spoken to Ananda : "When I am gone^ 
Ananda, let the Sarhgha, if it should wish, revoke all the 
lesser and minor precepts." "When the permission thus 
accorded to the Brotherhood was taken into considera- 
tion by the Council at Rajagriha, opinions differed widely 
on the interpretation of the minor and lesser precepts. 
Thereupon, on the motion of Maha-Kassapa, the Council 
'resolved to adhere to all the precepts as laid down in the 
Buddha's lifetime,! ^not ordaining what has not been 
ordained, and not revoking what has been ordained."'^ 


I. Pachittiya 67, 


2. a V., XL 1.9. 
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The Local Sa^hghas — absence of any Central Organisation 

The Buddhist church consisted, at first, of two parts: 
the various local Sa^hghas or the communities of monks, 
and the great Buddha co-ordinating them as a central 
authority- Any central organisation representing the 
various local communities was remarkable by its absence- 
The defects of the system were obvious and were experi- 
enced even in the lifetime of the Buddha. This is well 
illustrated by the incidents that took place at Kosambi in 
the Ghositarama ( M- V., X. 1-5 )- There the local^ 
Sa7ngha pronounced ‘expulsion* against a particular Bhi- 
kkhu. The partisans of the latter defended his conduct 
and rang'^d themselves against the decision- As soon as 
the news reached the Buddha, he exclaimed, “The Bhik- 
khu Samghaus divided ! the Bhikkhu Saihgha is divided, “ 
and betook himself to the contending parties. He tried 
to compose their differences, but was met with the reply: 
“Lord, may the Blessed One, the king of Truth, be 
patient ! Lord, may the Blessed One quietly enjoy the 
bliss he has obtained already in this life ! The responsibi- 
lity for these altercations and contentions, for this dis- 
union and quarrel, will rest with us alone.” Again and 
again the great Buddha tried to bring them to their sense, 
but he always met with the same reply, and in disgust 
left the place. 

The incident vividly exhibits the merit as well as the 
defect of the system. The local autonomy conceded to 
the Bhikkhus was no doubt a healthy feature, and must 
have contributed in a great degree to the force and vita- 
lity of the whole organisation. The deplorable weakness 
of the central authority was, however, such,' that it had 
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no means to enforce its decisions upon the constituent 
parts, even when such exercise of authorit}' was thought 
desirable for the benefit of the Church. Any one with 
a common degree of prudence and foresight could not 
fail to perceive in it the seeds of the decline and downfall 
of the great Church. 

With the death of the great Buddha, the central 
authority, weak as it was, vanished altogether, as the 
great Master did not nominate any of his disciples as his 
successor,! nor made any arrangement for a definite 
organisation to take his place. There was a grea*t danger 
that the whole Buddhist Church would be divided into 
a number of independent local corporations. But several 
circumstances prevented this catastrophe. 

In the first place, these local bodies could not, by an}? 
means, be reduced into a number of watertight compart- 
ments, for any member of a local community could freely 
pass into another simply by change of his residence. It 
is permissible to conclude from the wandering habits of 
the Buddhist monks, that such interchange of member- 
ship was not of infrequent occurrence, and this must 


1. According to Kern the Buddha had designated Kasyapa the 
Great as his succesW, but the following speech attributed to the 
Master in the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta is more to the point : "It may 
be, Ananda, that in some of you the thought may arise, "The word 
of the Master is ended, we have no teacher more !’’ But it is not 
thus Ananda that you should regard it. The truths and the rules of 
the Order which I have set forth and laid down for you all, let them, 
after I am gone, be the Teacher to you." ( S. B. E., XI, p. 112.) 

' 19 
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have practically served, in a great degree, to check the 
spirit of local autonomy. 

In the second place, great Buddhist emperors must 
have been looked upon as the head of the Church, and we 
know that the great Maurya emperor Asoka actually assu- 
med such a position. 

Thirdly, the General Council that was summoned 
from time to time served the purposes of a central autho- 
rity and kept alive the traditions of an undivided Church. 
It was, under the circumstances, the most effective method 
that could be devised for maintaining the unity of the 
great Buddhist Church, and it undoubtedly shows, at itS' 
best, the corporate feeling that animated the people of 
ancient India. Altogether we hear of four such Coun- 
cils, and the one held at Vaisali, of which we possess a 
somewhat detailed account, may be taken as a type of 
the restd 


1. The most circumstantial account Is preserved in Chullav*agga 
of Vinaya-Pitaka, Twelfth TChandhaka. Kern sums it up as follows: 

*A century after the Lord’s Parinir\"ana the monks of ^ riji lineage at 

VaisalT declared as permissible the ten points, to wit ( For a 

general idea of these ten points see p. 285 above ). At that time the 
Sthavira Yasas, Kakandaka’s son, came to VaisalT, and whilst 
staying in the Mahavana, witnessed the unlawful practices of the 
Vrljian monks. By addressing the laity he endeavoured to stop the 
iniquity of the brethren, who instead of dissenting from their wrong 
practices, carried out against him the act of making excuses to the 
offended laity. Yasas protested and demanded that a companion 
should be appointed to go with himself as a messenger, so that he 
might have the occasion of asking redress for the wrongs done to him. 
HLs demand being vouchsafed, he entered with his dompanion into 
the city of VaiialT, where he laid his case before tne believing laymen* 
He was deservedly successful in his eloquent pleading, for the lay- 
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These were not, however, quite sufficient for pur- 
poses of regular co-ordination. For, as^,a measure of 
practical utility, the first could hardly be expected to 
cope with the separatist tendency that must have stea- 
dily developed in course of time. The second was an 
uncertain factor and could be counted upon only at 
rare intervals ; as a matter of fact, in course of a* thou- 
sand years, only three figures stand out prominently, 
viz,, Asoka, Kanishka and Harsha. Lastly, the method 
of calling General Councils, although most effective. 


/ 

men after hearing him declared that he alone was a worthy Sramana 
and son of Sakya. The Vrijian monks continned obstinate and 
carried out against Yasas the act of excommunication But Yasas 
went to KausambT and sent messengers to the brethren in. the wes- 
tern country, in Avanti, -and in the southern country, summoning 
them to an assembly. In response to his call the Buddhist monks, 
numbering about 700, flocked together from these regions When 
the legal assembly had met to decide the question, Revata proposed a 
resolution that the Sarhgha should settle the question at that place 
where it arose, /.e., at Vaisali. The resolution being adopted, the 
brethren went to VaisalT. In the subsequent meeting of the Samgha 
the proceedings did not succeed, which circumstances moved Bevata 
to lay a proposal before the assembly that the question should be 
submitted to a committee. So he selected a committee of eight 
persons, four monks of the east, and four of the west. The younger 
monk Ajita was appointed as regulator of scats. As the place of 
meeting of the committee was chosen the Valikarama, a quiet and 
undisturbed spot. 

The proceedings of the committee were conducted in this manner 
that Revata put the questions, and Savvakamin delivered his authori- 
tative replies. All the Ten points were declared to' be against the 
rules, and therewith the Vrijian monks were put in the wrong. 

C Kernes Manual \Q/ Indian buddhism, pp» 103-5 )„ 
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must, on the whole, be looted upon as merely a despe- 
rate attempt to remedy the defects of the constitution, 
and could, by its very nature, be resorted to only in 
extreme and exceptional cases. 

The result of this state of things is clearly seen in the 
fepeated schisms within the bosom of the Church, .and 
the less and less representative character of each succee- 
ding General Council. It is quite clear, however, that ^ 
the idea of one universal Buddhist Church was never 
absent either in- theory or in popular ideas, although we 
must admit that the local communities were the only 
real entities for all practical purposes. 

The inscriptions faithfully reflect this double aspect 
of the Buddhist Church. Thus while some of them re- 
cord gifts to. the local or a special community of 
monks, 1 others explicitly refer to the whole Buddhist 
fraternity iSanighasa chatudisasa) as the object of their 
gift.^ 

5 

The Ultra-democratic Organisation of the Local Samghas 

The local corporations were governed on strictly 
democratic principles. The general assembly of the 
monks constituted the sovereign authority and the pro- 
cedure of its meetings was laid down with minute 
exactness. 3 


1. Lud. Nos. 9S7, 1018, 1099, 1100, 1105, 1123-112G, 1175, 1248, 
1250. 

538, 999, 1006, 1007, 1016, 1020. 1024, 
1106, 1127, 1131, 1133, 1137, 1139, 1140, 1146. Gupta Inscriptions, 
Nos, 5, 62 . ’ 

3. M.V,,IX.3. 
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The General Assembly and its Constitution 

In the first place, all the fully ordained Bhikkhus ia 
a community were members of the assembly. Every 
one of them, unless incapacitated for some offence by 
way of penalty, had a right to vote. No meeting was 
legal unless all the members entitled to vote were either 
present, or, being absent, formally declared their 
consent.! A minimum number of members that must; be 
present in order that the act may be legal, or, in other 
words, the rules of a quorum are laid down in Maha- 
vagga, IX, 4. The number varied for different classes 
of official acts. Thus there were some acts which could 
be done by only four, while others required the presence 
of no less than twenty persons. Any member present 
might protest if he thought that the constitution of the 
assembly was in any way irregular. 

Procedure adopted in the Meetings of the Assembly, 

The assembly having duly rhet, the mover had first to 
.announce to the assembled Bhikkhus the resolution he 
was going to propose ; this announcement was called 
^ natti. After the natti followed the question (kammavd-- 
chd) put to the Bhikkhus present if they approved the 
resolution. ' The question was put either once or three 
times ; in the first case we have a nattidutiya Icamma ; in 
the second case a ^attichaluttha KammaP' Minute regu- 
lations were laid down as to what acts fell respectively 


* 1. The formal consent of th^ absent members was called chharida. 
2. S. B. E., Vol. XIII, p 169, f.n. (2). For the practical illus- 
tration of this form see the ceremony of ordination on p- 279 above. 
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under the first and second categories. ‘ Any deviation 
from this stereotyped form was liable to make the official 
act invalid. Thus we have in Mahavagga IX. 3. 3. : ‘If 
one performs, O Bhikkhus, a nattidutiya act with one 
natti^ and does not proclaim a kammavachaj such^ an act 
is unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a ^Jattidutiya 
act with two Pattis and does not proclaim a kammavacli^ 

with one kammavachd and does not propose a 

with two ^^ammavachas and does not pro- 
pose such an act is unlawful;” 

After the resolution was formally put before the 
Sadighd once or thrice, as the case might be, it was auto- 
maticalTy passed, if the members present kept silent. In 
case any one spoke against it and there was a difference 
of opinion, the decision of the majority prevailed. Regu- 
lar votes were taken, and a taker of the votes was for- 
mally appointed by the Sa'thgha for this purpose, 1 

In case the matter of dispute was grave and compli- 
cated, it could be referred to another local community in 
which there was a larger number of Bhikkhus, The 
procedure of doing this is described in detail in Chulla- 
vagga IV. 14, 17. ff. The community to which the matter 
was thus referred first asked for, and obtained, a guaran- 
tee that their decision would be, accepted as final. Then 
they procceeded to consider the subject in very much 
the same way as described above. If the matter was a 
complicated one and pointless speeches were uttered in 
cour:>e of discussion they could refer it to a small 


1. C.V.. IV. 9. 
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committee.l Only the Bhikkhus of highest repute were 
selected for.these committees and their appointment was 
made by a formal act of the Order. If the committee 
were unable to come to any decision about the question, 
they handed it back to the SamgJm which settled it by 
the votes of the majority. 

Although the votes of the majority generally de- 
cided the disputed points, the Buddhist texts make it 
.abundantly clear that the binding force of this general 
principle was not uniformly recognised. Thus we arc 
told in Chullavagga IV. 10. 1, that the taking of votes 
is invalid when the raker of votes knows that those 
whose opinions are not in accordance with law will be, 
or may probably be, in the majority. Again, there were 
secret methods of taking votes and “if the taker of votes 
ascertained that those whose opinion was against the 
Dhamma were in the majority, he was to reject the vote 
as wrongly taken. "2 It is difficult to explain these devia- 
tions from the general democratic spirit of the regula- 
tions. The texts are quite silent as to how the matter 
was to be decided if the decision of tire majority were 
-rejected, and on the whole there hangs a mystery about 
these regulations which it is at present impossible to 
clear up. 

Secular Business of the Monastery. 

The local corporation of monks carried on the 


1. .The reference to committee seems to have been a well esta- 
blished practice. It was resorted to in the Council of V aisali (C. V 
XII. 2. 7). 

2. C.V.,IV. 14. 26. 
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necessary secular business of the monaster^" through the 
agency of a number of officers appointed b}^ it in due 
form. The names and number of these officers naturally 
varied in different places, but the most important among 
them were: ( 1 ) the distributor of food, including 
fruits and rice gruel, ( 2 ) the keeper of stores, ( 3 ) the 
regulator of the lodgings, ( 4 ) the recipient of robes, 

( 5 ) the distributor of robes, ( 6 ) the keeper of rain- 
cloaks and bathing clothes, ( 7 ) the keeper of alms-bowls 
and ( 8 ) the superintendent of the gardeners, ^ The 
officers were of course selected from amongst the 
brethren, and only the most eminent among them were* 
entrusted with these important charges. 

The Authority of the Saihgha over Individual Member 

The local corporation had extensive authority over 
the irdividual monks and could visit their offences with, 
various degrees of punishment, such as ( 1 ) Tajjaniya^ 
kamma ( act of rebuke ), ( 2 ) the Nissaya kamma ( putting 
under tutelage ), f 3 ) Pabbajaniya kamma ( act of banish- 
ment ), ( 4 ) Patisaraniya kamma ( act of making amends 
"to the laity ), and ( 5 ) Ukkhepaniya kamma ( act of 
suspension ). A detailed account of the offences deser- 
ving one or other of these punishments, and the way irv 
which they were imposed, is given in the fiTBt Khandhaka 
of Chullavagga. Besides these, there was the S 3 ^stem of 
probation and penance ( Parivasa and Manatta ') which is 
described in minute detail in the second and third Khan- 
dhakas. Above all, there was the act of expulsion from 


Cf* Kern — Manual, p. 83 , 
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the Community, the highest punishment contemplated by 
the Buddhist canon, and the offences involving this 
extreme measure are given in the Parajika section of the 
Patimokkha. 

The Corporation of Nuns 

The nuns (Bhikkh'unis) formed a distinct community 
in the Buddhist Church. They had their own Savigha 
which was guided by the .'^ame rules and regulations as 
that of the monks. The Bhikkhunl Samgha was, how- 
ever, for all practical purposes, subordinated to the 
Bhikkhu Samgha. Thc-ordination of a new Bhikkhunl, 
although carried on in the Bhikkhuni SaihgJja in exactly 
the, same way as that of a Bhikkhu in the Bhikkhu 
Samgha, had to be confirmed by the latter. The gene- 
ral tendency of the Buddhist canon law was to assign 
a distinctly inferior position to the Bhikkhunis, as the 
great Buddha was of opinion that their admission into 
the Buddhist Church was calculated to destroy its purity. 
Many safeguards were devised to avert this evil, but the 
essential principles guiding the corporation of monks 
were equally applicable in the case of that of the nuns. 
It appears from Buddha’s reply to Ananda in Chulla- 
vagga X. 3. that other religious sects also admitted 
women in their fraternity.l 

6 

Relation between the Individual Bhiklchu and the 
Ruddhist Samgha 


1. For the details of the Dhikkhunl Sanigha cf. C. V., X, and the 
Bhikkhunl Patimokkha. j.. 
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The foregoing account of the Buddhist Church is 
calculated to give a fair idea of the corporate charac- 
ter of the institution. We may now dwell upon some 
special features of the .organisation which bring out 
this characteristic in a more vivid manner. 

In the first place, attention may be drawn to the 
fact, already noticed above, that the individual in the 
Buddhist Church was merged in the corporation. The 
individual had absolutely no freedom of his own, and 
his life was regulated even to the minutest detail by a 
•set of ordinances enforced by the corporation, A few 
specimens may be quoted below just to give an idea of 
the whole thing : — 

(i) Whatsoever Bhikkhu who is not sick, shall, 
desiring to warm himself, kindle a fire, or have a fire 
kindled, without cause sufficient thereto — that is a 
Pachittiya ( an offence requiring expiation ) ( S. B, E,, 
XIII, p, 44 ). 

(ii) Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall bathe at intervals of 
less than half a month, except on the proper occasion — 
that is a Pachittiya (ibid), 

(Hi) In case people should offer a Bhikkhu, who has 
gone to some house, to take as much as he chose of their 
sweetmeats and cakes, that Bhikkhu, should he so wish, 
may accept two or three bowls full. If he should accept 
more than that— that is a Pachittiya {ibid, p. 39). 

(I'd) Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall have a rug or mat 
made with silk in it — that is a Pachittiya offence involv- 
ing forfeiture (ibid, p. 24). 

(v) When a Bhikkhu has had a new rug made, he 
should use it for six years. If he should have another 
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new rug made within the six years, whether he has got 
rid, or has not got rid of the former one, — unless with 
the permission of the Samg/m— that is a Pachittiya offence 
involving forfeiture. 1 

The same relation between the individual and the 
corporation is brought out by the general presumption in 
the Buddhist canon law that everything belongs to the 
Samgha and not to any individual monk, and that the 
latter can only possess that which had been specifically 
allotted to him. Thus it is a general rule that a Bhikkhu 
can possess only one bowl at a time, and he can exchange 
it for a new one only when it has been broken in at least 
five places. Now, if any Bhikkhu got a new bowl in 
violation of the above rule, that bowl was forfeited to the 
Samgha and given to the Bhikkhu who had the worst 
bowi.2 Again, as a general rule, the Bhikkhus could 
not possess gold or silver, and if any of them should 
receive it or get some one to receive it for him, or allow 
it to be kept in deposit for him, he had to give it up for 
the use of the community.3 Even when things were 
allowed to a Bhikkhu for personal use, they were con- 


1. The Vibhahga cxplams by a story, why tlie last clause wast 
added. “A sick monk was asked by his relatives to come home, that 
they might nurse him. He answered that he was too ill to carrj' his 
rug. could not get on without one, and could not have a new one 
made within six years. Then the Blessed One established this excep- 
tion to the general rule” ( /6/f/, p, 25, and footnote ), 

2. S. B.'E., XIII,p. 27. 

3. p. 26 and footnote. 
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sidered as the property of the Sarhgha,^ It is perfectly in 
keeping with this doctrine that on^ the death of a 
Bhikkhu, the Sa^f^gha became the owner of his property.^ 
'‘On the death of a Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, the Sarhgha 
becomes the owner of his bowl and of his robes. But, 
now, those who wait upon the sick are of much service. 
I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that the set of robes and the 
bowl are to be assigned by the Saihgha to them who 
have waited upon the sick. And whatever little pro- 
perty or small supply of a Bhikkhu's requisites there 
may be, that is to be divided by the Sarhgha that are 
present there ; but whatever large quantity of property 
and large^supply of a Bhikkhu's requisites there may be, 
that is hot to be given away and not to be apportioned, 
but to belong to the Sa^ngha of the four directions, those 
who have come in, and those who have not/' 

The communistic theory of property is also beautifully 
illustrated by the following story. 

“Now at that time the Bhikkhus who dwelt in a certain 
country residence, not far from Savatthi, were -worried 
by having constantly to provide sleeping accommodation 
for travelling Bhikkhus who came in ( from country 
places ). And those Bhikklius thought : '[ This being 
so, ] let us hand over all the sleeping accommodation 
which is the property of the Saihgha to one ( of us ), and 


1. 'No Bhikkhu had a separate personal ownership over his robes; 
though nominally given to him for his own use, and really his own< 
subject to the rules, they were, technically speaking, the property of 
the whole Saifigha (/dfd, p. 18, f.n. I). 

2. M. Y., VIIL 27.5. 
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let us use it as belonging to him/ And they [ did so ]. 

Then the incoming Bhikkhus said to them : ‘Prepare, 
Sirs, sleeping accommodation for us/ 

'There are no beds, Sirs, belonging to the Samgha. 
We have given them all away to one of us/ 

'What, Sirs ? Have you then made away with pro- 
perty belonging to the Samgha ? 

‘That is so, Sirs/ 

The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, etc., and told 
the matter to the Blessed One. 

'Is it true, O Bhikkhus, as they say, that Bhikkhus 
make away with Sarhgha property V 

‘It is true. Lord/ © 

Then the Biassed One rebuked them, etc., and said 
to the Bhikkhus : 'These five things, O Bhikkhus, are 
untransferable, and are not to be disposed of either by 
the Samgha, or by. a company of two or three Bhikkhus 
( a Gana ), or by a single individual. And what are the 
five ? A park ( Arama ), or the site for a park — this is 
the first untransferable thing, that cannot be disposed of 
by the Samgha, or by a Gank, or by an individual. If 
it be disposed of, such disposal is void ; and whosoever 
has disposed of it, is guilty of a thuUachchaya, A Vihara 
or the site for a Vihara — this is the second, etc. ( as 
before ). A bed, or a chair, or a bolster, or a pillow — 
this is the third, etc. A brass vessel, or a brass jar, or a 
brass pot, or a brass vase, or a razor, or an axe, or a 
hatchet, or a hoe, or a spade — this is the fourth, etc. 
Creepers, or bamboos, or munja, or babbaja grass, or 
common grass, or clay, or things made of wood/ or 
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crockery — this is the fifth, etc. ( as before, down to ) 
thullachchaya.'^ 

Thus it was that the individual member could 
occasionally realise the idea of the larger Brotherhood. 
In view of the fact that there .was no central organisation 
of the Buddhist Church, these peculiar theories and 
practices alone could enable a member to realise that the 
various local corporations were merely the parts of a 
larger one. If a monk of Kashmir, in . course of his 
travels, could claim by right, a bed at night in a convent 
at Pataliputra, he would certainly have realised the idea 
of the greater corporation such as nothing else would 
have enabled him to do. 

0 . 7 

Characteristic Institutions and Ceremonies in the 
Buddhist Church. 

Several institutions in the Buddhist Church constantly 
kept alive the corporate feeling in the minds of the 
members. The regular assembly of the local Bhikkhus 
may be mentioned first. It was at first ordained that 
the Bhikkhus should assemble and recite the Dhamma 
on the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth day of each half- 
month.2 On one of the last two days took ' place the 
‘Uposatha’ service and the recitation of Patimokkha.3 
This was looked upon as very important and elaborate 


1. C. V., VI. 15, 

2. M. V., 11. 1. 3. 

3. M. V.. 


1 
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regulations were laid down for fairly conducting the 
ceremony. 

Regular Periodical Assemblies 

The service was to be held by the complete fraternity 
of a locality. For this purpose the boundaries of a 
local area were clearly defined^ by a formal act of the 
Order. The area was not to be too large, nor was it to 
consist of such natural obstacles as a big river without 
any regular communication between the two sides by 
means of ferry boats, etc. These precautions were evi- 
dently taken to ensure the possibility of the attendance- 
of all the members. There was to be only one ‘Uposatha’ 
service, on a particular day proclaimed beforehand, and 
on a fixed spot arranged for the purpose. 

The recitation of the Pstimohhha 

When the brethren had assembled together, the 
Patimokkha was recited^ by a learned competent Bhik- 
khu with the formal sanction of the Assembly .3 As the 
recitation proceeded, and at the end of the description 
of each class of offences, the question was put to the 
assembled brethren whether they were pure with re- 
gard to it. The question was repeated thrice, and if the 


1, If no specific boundary was determined^ the boundary of the 
village or the town where the Bhikkhus dwelt was accepted as the 
boundary for the Uposatha service (M. V,» IL 12» 7). 

2 , The Patimokkha ( a classified catalogue of various offences and 
their appropriate punishment ) was usually recited in its full extent 
but it could be abridged in times of dancer (M. V., II . 15). 

3, 3. 3, 
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assembly remained silent, the recitation was continued, 
for the silence was tantamount to a declaration of inno- 
cence,^ On the other hand, if any of the Bhikkhus 
present was guilty of any of these offences, he had to 
confess his guilt and was treated according to the rules 
and regulations. After the recitation of Patimokkha was 
finished, various topics connected with the Church were 
discussed in the assembly^ and , sometimes even official 
acts were performed.3 Usually the eldest Bhikkhu was 
the master of the ceremony, but in case he was ignorant 
and unable to recite the Patimokkha, the Bhikkhu who 
was most learned and competent took his place. In case 
all the Bhikkhus of a particular locality were ignorant, 
they had to send instantly one Bhikkhu to the neighbour- 
ing community with instructions to come back after 
having learnt the Patimokkha abridged or in its full 
extent,-- If he failed to do this, the Bhikkhus had all to go 
to a neighbouring community to hold the -Uposatha 
service, and the recital of the Pritimokkha. 

The presence of all the members in the ceremony was 
specially insisted upon. If any one was absent on 
account of sickness, he had to charge another Bhikkhu 
with his ‘parisuddki,'. i. e., with the solemn declaration 
that he was pure from the offences specified in the Pati- 
mokkha. He had also to declare at the same time his 
consent to the acts to be performed in the assembtyA 


1 M.V.,II.3. 

2 M, V.,iT. 15. 5. 11, 

3 M.V.,ir. 23. 

4 M.V,.IL23: 
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If the sick Bhikkhu did not succeed in conveying this 
parisuddhi, he had to be carried to the ‘a^embiy on his 
bed or his chair. If the nurses of the sick man thought 
that by rcrnoving him his sickness would increase or he 
would die, then the whole Saihgha had to go to the sick 
man and hold Uposatha there. But in no case were thcy 
to hold the ceremony with incomplete congregation. 
Similarly if a Bhikkhu was seized by his relations or 
kings, robbers, 'etc,, on the Uposatha day, the Bhikkhus 
had at first to tr\' to have him temporarily released for 
joining the Uposatha service. If they did not succeed, 
they were to request them to take the Bhikkhu outside 
the boundary during the Uposatha ceremony so that the 
congregation might be technically complete. Failing in 
this, they ' should rather stop the Uposatha ceremony 
altogether than hold it with an incomplete congregation. 
Again, if a Bhikkhu turned mad, he was first to be 
granted ‘umviattakasammuti\ ( i. c., the mad man’s leave ) 
by a formal act of the Order before the Uposatha cere- 
mony could be held without him. This insistence on the 
presence hf all the members arid the mutual coiifession 
of guilt'-'miist be looked upon as indicative of, and no 
doubt greatly conducive to, the corporate spirit of the 
Buddhist monks. ^ 

.Retreat dtiring the Rainy Season- 

. The Vassa or the retreat during the’ rainy season was’ 
another institution calculated to develop the corporate 
spirit among the Buddhist monks. It was ordained that 


I. This account is taken from M. V., 11. 
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for three months during the rainy season ever^'- year, 
commencing either from the day after the full moon of 
Ashadha, or a month after the date, the monks had to 
live in a settled residence.! During this period, they 
could not leave their place of residence, except in cases ^ 
of emergency, specified in detail in Mahavagga III. Thus 
for three months, a number of Bhikkhus lived together 
in mutual amity and concord. We get a > glimpse of it 
from the folio wing- short account of the life led by a 
group of Bhikkhus : ‘‘He who came back .first from the 
village, from his alms-pilgrimage, prepared; seats, got 
water for washing the ^ feet, a footstool, and a towel; 
cleaned the slop-basin and got it ready and put there 
( water to ) drink and food. He who, came back last 
from the village, from his alms-pilgrimage, ate,. if 'there 
was any food left ( from the dinner of the ' other ^ 
Bhikkhus ) and if he desired to do so; .and-if he did not 
desire ( to eat ), threw it away at a place free from grass 
or poured it away into water in which no living things 
were ; put away the water for washing the feet, the 
footstool, and the towel ; cleaned the slop-basin and put 
it away, put the water and the food away and swept the 
dining-room, etc.''^ 


Pavdrana. 

. r 

At the end of the Vassa residence the assembled 
Bhikkhus held the ceremony of Pavarana, in which 


1. Usually the monks travelled from place to place during the rest 
of the year. 


M.V,IV.57. 
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^every Bhikkhu present invited the Sarhgha to charge him 
■with any offence they thought him guilty of — an offence 
which they saw, or heard of, or suspected — so that he 
might atone for it.I 

Kcithina Ceremony, 

'Immediately after the Pavarana the robes belonging 
to the local Samgha were distributed among its membersl 
This was known as the Kathina ceremony. The 
'KaHiina/ literally ‘hard,^ was the stock of cotton provi- 
ded by the faithful to be made up into robes for the use 
of the SaihgJia during the ensuing year. By a formal act 
of the Order a Bhikkhu was placed in charge of dyeing 
and sewing these clothes." When the new robes were 
ready for wear, he chose one for himself and pointed out 
the remaining robes to the Bhikkhus there present, speci- 
fying which he thought fit for the elder and which foi? 
the younger members of the. Order. Finally he called 
upon the Samgha for their formal approval of his proce- 
dure. On the^ receipt of such, approval the Bhikkhus took 
possession of their ’ respective robes, and the ceremony 
came to an end.^ 

8 

Religious Corporations other than the Buddhist Samgha,. 

The Buddhist fraternity, of which a short sketch 
has been given above, may be looked upon as a type of 
ihe religious corporations in ancient India. The Jaina 


1 


1. Por the details and formalities of the ceremony of, M, V., IV* 

2. S. B. E.,VoK XVII, pp. U8-152 and footnotes. 
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fraternity’, the only other religious corporation of which 
some detailed account Is known to bs, clearly belongs to 
this type.t Of the rest we possess very little definite 
information. There can, however, be scarcely any doubt 
that these religious corporations were always an impor- 
tant factor in ancient Indian society. It has been already 
demonstrated that there were many such corporations at 
the time when Buddhism arose. Their continued exis- 
tence in later times is proved by the Dharmasastras and 
inscriptions. Thus the passage from Yajnavalkya quoted 
on p. 37 above, refers to the or heterodox 

religious sects in laying down rules and regulations for 
corporations. The corporation of the 'Pashandis' is also 
expressly referred to in the Narad a Sam hit a in the follo- 
wing passage : — 

rim ll” (X- 1. 2.) 

An inscription of the second century A. D. records a 
gift to the corporation (pars/md) of the Charakas, pro- 
bably ‘a certain special category of Brahmanical ascctics/2 
while another refers to the holy assembly of the 
Aparajitas.S ; 


1. Considerations of space forbid a detailed account of the Jaina 
church. 

2. Ep Ind.. VoL VIIL p. 79. Also r/. the dedicatory cave ins- 
criptions of Asoka and Dasaratha. 

3. Lud. Ko. 1163, 
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Their continued Existence till the latest Period of 
Hindu India, 

During the later part of the Hindu period, religi- 
ous corporations, specially of the various Vaishnava and 
S'akta sects, largely flourished in Southern India. Re- 
ferences to temples occur pretty frequently in South 
Indian records and leave no doubt that these local 
religious corporations of more oriless well-defined charac- 
'ter were associated v/ith them. They no doubt corres- 
ponded to the ancient Buddhist monasteries to a certain 
extent, but their corporate organisation never reached 
’the' same high stage of development.' A detailed account 
of these institutions is not necessary for the purpose of 
the present work, howc'i'er interesting it might prove 
to the students of Indian history. The. same remark 
applies to the similar institutions in Northern India. 



CHAPTER V 


CORPORATE ACTIVITIES IN SOCIAL LIFE 

1 

The Ccste System^ the concrete expression of Corporate 
Activity in Social Life 

The corporate activities of the ancient Indians were 
most remarkably manifested in their social life, and they 
were carried to a degree of perfection which is unknown 
elsewhere in the world. The institution variously known, 
as varna, jdti or caste, is the concrete expression of 
those activities, and represents, in its highest develop- 
ment, the best form of social corporation known to 
history. It is not my object here to trace the origin and 
development of the caste system as a whole, for that is 
too big a subject and requires separate treatment by 
itself I should rather confine myself to those essential 
features alone which make the term corporation applica- 
ble to it, and bring out more prominently the corporate 
character of the institution. 

The Origin and Antiquity of the Caste System 

We may begin from the earliest period of Indian 
history known to us, viz,, that represented by. the 
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Kigvcda. The point has often been discussed whethe r 
the caste system was known to the people of that age- 
But the views of antiquarians differ much on this ques- 
tion. Aufrechf Benfey, M. Muller, Muir, Roth, 
Weber and Zimmer were of opinion that the later Brah- 
' manical social organisation was unknown to the Vedic 
people. The view was endorsed by Senart, Macdonell, 
Von Schroeder and Kaegi. On the other hand, Haug 
Kern and Ludwig maintain the opposite view and they 
have been supported by Oldenberg and Geldner.^ It 
would be of no use to consider in detail the arguments 
advanced b^^ each, but we may examine the facts so far as 
they have been elucidated by these scholars. 

Caste System Unknown in the Rigvedic Periods 

There is only one passage in Rigveda, the celebrated 
Purusha Sukta, which refers to the division of society 
into four classes. The Sukta is, however, admittedly 
of late origin and cannot therefore be accepted as an 
evidence of the earliest period. There are, however, 
some grounds for the belief that the four classes were 
not unknown to the earliest Indo-Aryans. The earliest 
Iranian society was divided into four classes ( pishtras ) 
corresponding to those described in the Purusha Sukta. 
Thus the Athravas ( priests ) would correspond to the 
Brahmans, the Rathaesthas ( warriors ) to the Kshatriyas, 
the Vdstriyas Fshouyants ( chief of family ) to the Vaisyas 


1. For a summary of these views of . A. L., p, 186. and V. I., II, p* 
247 ff. 
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and the HuiMs ( labourers ) to the Sudras.l There is 
some force, in Ludwig's argument that as the religious 
ideas contained in the Rigveda reach back to the time 
when the Iranians and the Ar\ans lived together, \we have 
a right to take the social ideas also as leprcscntalive of 
the same period , that if we admit the absence of similar 
class distinctions an the age of Rigveda. we are bound to 
pre^um'^ that the Aryans originally' had the distinctions 
in their, society, subsequently lost them . and had built 
them up again at some future period 2 

Class Distinctions of the Rigveda are Different fwm 
Caste Distinctions, 

It mav thus be admitted that the four-fold social 
division contemplated liy the Purusha Sukta was known 
m the age of Rigveda There is, however, nothing to show 
that the four classes formed anything approaching to four 
castes. Every people in an advanced state of civilisa- 
tion may be differentiated into the four ( or possibly 
more ) elements .The English people, for example, may 
be divided mto the clergy, the noble, the middle class, 
and the labourers There is no evidence to show that 
the general division of the people into four classes in the 
age of Rigveda was more rigid than .that prevailing in 


1 , Cy, Ludwig, Derr /?x^rccfa, 111, pp *243-4 , Senarl, * p 

140 ff 

2. Der Ri(f\eda, III 2*14. There is however no question of the 
‘classen untcrschicdc die auf dcr gcburt beruhten' as Ludwig pre- 
sumes. Cf oenart. Caste, p. 142 ; Spiegel, £rari, Alterthunisfc, 11. 
p 551 ff 
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England, the hereditary nobles in the latter formincf a 
suitable counterpart to the. more or less hereditary priest- 
' hood in the former* It may be -argued; that in the’ case 
ofTndia the later literature shows these classes as rigid 
castes, ‘ and in the absence of any proof to the contrary, 
we might postulate the same with regard to ^the .age of 
Rigveda. Apart from the illogical nature of the state- 
ment itself, the example of the Iranian* society clearb' 
proves that the class distinctions mentioned above do not 
connote any caste distinctions, and, what is more im- 
portant, that they do not even rie’ccssarily lead to the 
latter., , ^ 

f Let us next examine the point whether, and if so 
how far, these classes partook pf^the nature of ^corpora- 
. tions.* We can:. speak of corporation only when there is 
. some link bywhich a class ,of people is tied together, 
whether it be of profession, social/ status or something 
. else. Now there is absolutely, no evidence thaf any of 
. the four classes of which^the existence may ►be inferred 
, from the.h^TOns of Rigveda ever formed a professional 
group or^social unit* Exceptions may indeed, be taken 
-to* the case of Brahmans and S udras. It may be argued 
that . the- priest-hood already formed a- 'profession* and 
that the S'udras or Dasas formed a-, distinct ethnic group. 
In the first case, however, there is nothing to show that 
the profession was the monopob'' of a particular and 
definite class of people, dr that those who adopted it for- 
med any organised ‘social group or groups by themselves. 


1. Muir, S.T., I. 259. 
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In the latter case, although the S'udras or Diisas were 
ethnically distinct from the Aryans, there is no reason to 
suppose that they were a homogeneous race, being com- 
posed, as they were, of various aboriginal races, whom 
the Aryans had to confront in their Indian settlements. 
It may be broadly asserted therefore, that although 
there were several classes among the Aryans in the early 
Vedic period, there was not yet any question of caste.l 

2 

Caste in the later Vedic Period 

We may next take into consideration the later Vedic 
age. Weber, who has made a special study of the data 
regarding caste contained in these sources, is of opinion 
that the caste system was fully developed during the 
period, and that we find here the system .which was after- 
wards idealised in Manu's code, although he is cons- 
trained to admit that some laxity in the system is observa- 
ble here and there.^ That this view of the development 
of the caste system is erroneous is now generally recog- 
nised.3 Without going into this question in detail we shall 
separately discuss the cases of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra, just to find out to what extent any of 
those partook of a corporate character. 

Rights and Duties of a Brahman 

The pretension of the Brahman has no doubt 
reached a high point. Already in Kausitaki they 


1. Senart, Cas(e^ p. 149 ff. 

2. Ind. Stud,, Vol. X, p. 2. 

3. Hopkins, Caste, pp. 2, 108. 
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are called Gods and Gods of Gods ( p. 35 ).I The}^ are 
even held to be identical with Brahma ( p, 37 ). They 
alone can take things offered in a sacrifice. They have^ 
right to claim four privileges, viz.. ( 1 ) Archa ( vene- 
ration ), ( 2 ) Dana ( present, gifts, etc. ), ( 3 ) Ajyeyatii 
( freedom from oppression ) and ( 4 ) Abadhyata { immu- 
nity froni capital punishment ). They have also four 
duties, VIZ., ("I ) Brahmanyam (purity of blood ), ( 2 ) 
Pratirupacharyn (proper way of living), (3) Yasah 
( fame through the study of Veda, etc. ), ( 4 ) Lokapakti 
( intellectual and religious training of the people, as 
teacher, sacrificial priest and purohita ).2 

These duties and privileges belong to no other class^ 
of people, at least as a body, and as such -the Brahmans 
must be looked upon as a distinct privileged class. There 
were, besides, special rules and regulations prescribed for 
the conduct of a Brahman such as that : 

( 1 ) He should not carry arms ( p; 96 ) ( Kausitaki, 
93. 104 ). 

( 2 ) He should not speak in a vulgar tongue (p. 97).s 

( 3 ) He should initiate his son at a particular ase 
(p. 101). 

( 4 ) He should observe the rules laid down for taking 
food 

( 5 ) He should observe Brahmacharya ( chastity ) 

(p. 102). 


1- These pages refer to Ind. Stud. Vol. X. 

2. Ind. Stud. X. 41. For detailed account of each of the above- 
‘privileges and duties see, jbtW, pp. 41-160. 

3. S.P.Br., 3.2. 1.24. , ^ 

\ 
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The violation of these rules was meted ■ with punish- 
ment in the form of penance, and sometimes it even led 
.to the exclusion from the Brahmanic fold. ■ The ‘out- 
cast,’ however, could get back into his society by perfor- 
ming some penances ( p. ]02 ). 

T//e Bcgijvnng of the Brahman Corporation. . 

It is thus quite clear; that the Brahmans already 
possessed a corporate character. , It , behoves us , next to 
take into consideration the nature of this corporation. i 
1 he first thing that strikes anybody i is that the cor- 
poration is in the making, and, that a, conscious attempt 
is visible to make it, more and more perfect. In the 
first place, what is the .basis of the. corporation ?, The 
.group of people .who, .were collectively, .called /Brahman 
was nof'bound together by ties of birth. , There is absol 
lutely nothing to show that, as in later days, none but 
the son of a Brahman could belong to the.xlass. - 

Rules were indeed laid down that nobody should 
serve as a priest who could not prove his descent from 
three (according to Kausitaki Sutra) or ten (according 
to Latyayana Sutra) generations of Rishis (p. 70). But 
these very rules prove distinctly that the unbroken des- 
cent in a Brahman line was as yet an ideal and not 
an actuality. . It further shows the conscious attempt 
towards a closer corporation to which I have , referred 
above. 

We have, however, not to depend upon negative 
proof alone to establish our thesis. Authentic , ancient 
^ texts repeatedly declare that it is knowledge^ not descent, 
that makes a Brahman. ; Thus we ,learn:.from S'atapatha 
Brahmana 11. 6. 2. 10, that Janaka-’ became a’ Brahman, 
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through the tbachings _ of Yitjhavalkj'a. Taittiriya- 
Saihhita (6. 6. 1.4) declares t 

-'He ' who has learning is the Brahman 
rishi. Again we have in Kathaka 30. 1, and Maitrli- 
3^aniya Sarhhita *|S. 1 ; 307. 9. 

M fctHT^T f%q- ^ i 

^rf % ftTFlT ^ Klrim^: ll” 

"What do you ask about Brahman father, what do 
you ask about Brahinnn mother ? Smee one who knows 
the Veda is the father, the grandfather.” The.se and 
similar passages incficate that knowledge was looked 
upon as the primarv qualification, and heredity counted for 
little in the recognition of a person as Brahman.l 

If, then, the Brirhmanhood depended upon the 
knowledge and learning •mainly requisite for Vedic wor- 
ship, there must have been some specific method 
by which it was obtained. The method is for- 
tunatelv referred to in Kausitaki. 55, from which we 
learn that the teacher had the power to confer ‘ar.sheyam’ 
or Brahmanhond upon hi.s student.^ apparently if the 
latter were inclined , to adopt the. profession of a priest, 
and had, in. the opinion of the teacher, capacity required 
for. the same.,,, This is beautifully illustrated by a 


!• Und so wird^denn auch sonst noch mehrfach das Wissen nllein^ 
als wcscntlich/dls Abkunft libcrhaupt als ghnz uowcscntlich bezeicli- 
nct (Ind. Stud., p, 70). 

2. For various details in connection with it, cf, Ind. Stud, x, pp., 
71-72. 
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passage in Aitareya Brahmana {VII-19), quoted by 
Muir,^ We are told that '^sacrifice fled from the 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra and approached to Brahman. 
Wherefore now also sacrifice depends upon Brahman, 
upon the Brahmans’. Kshattra then followed Brahman, 
and said, ^invite me (too to participate) in this sacrifice/ 
Brahman replied, 'so be it : then laying aside thy own 
implements (bow, arrows, etc.) approach the sacrifice 
with the implements of Brahman, in the form of Brahman, 
and having become Brahman/ Kshattra rejbined, 'Be it 
so/ and, laying aside his own implements, approached 
the sacrifice with those of Brahman in the fiom of Brah- 
man, and having become Brahman. Wherefore, now also 
a Kshattriya, when sacrificing, laying aside his own 
implements, approaches the sacrifice with those of Brah- 
man, in the form of Brahman, and having become 
Brahman.’* There was thus no inherent distinction 
between Kshattra and Brahman, and the one might have 
been changed into the other by a change in the mode of 
life and paofession. The same idea also occurs in 
Aitareya Brahmana VII. 23.1 ; "He, a king; when con- 
secrated enters into the condition of a Brah- 

man," and also in Satapatha Brahmana { IIL 2. 1. 39 ff ). 
On the authority of these and other texts Weber conclu- 
des : "Thus every Rajanya and Vaisya becomes, through 
the consecration for sacrifice ( ), a Brahman during 

its cantinuance, and is addressed as such*' ( p. 17 ). 
Again we have in Satapatha Brahmana ( XIII. 4^ 1. 3 ); 


1. Muir. S T.. Vol. I, p. 368. 
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' 'whosoever sacrifices, does so after having as it were 
become, a Brahman.’^ So too Katyayana says in his 
Srauta-sutra^ VL 4. 12 : "The word Brahman is to be 
addressed to a Vaisya and a Rajanya also," on which the 
commentator annotates : "The formula, 'This Brahmana 
has been consecrated,’ is to be used at the sacrifice of a 
Vaisya and a Rajanya also; and not the words ‘this 
Rajanya, or this Vaisya, has been consccrated/l 

The passage in Kausitaki, 55, thus gives a probable 
clue to the basis of corporation which we have been 
trying to discover. It, is the knowledge and deportment 
requisite for priestly function, and the Brahman society 
in those days may thus be said to be a guilt of priests. As 
new members could be admitted to a craft- guild only by 
some prescribed method ( aee antCt p. ^6 ), so one could 
be initiated into this guild of priests only after an appro- 
wed term of apprenticeship with a Master, This is \ 
expressly acknowledged by the Sutra writers. Thus 
Apastamba says that "he ( the Acharya ] causes him ( the 
pupil ) to be born ( a second time ) by ( imparting to 
him) sacred learning" ( S* B* E,, 11, p. 3); also, that 
^ ‘this ( second ) birth is the best"; "The father and the 
mother produce the body only" ( ibid ), Again, one 
"‘whose father and grandfather have not been initiated 
^ { and his two ancestors ) are called slayers of the 
Brahman^ Intercourse, eating and intermarriage with 
them should be avoided" ( ibid, p, 5 ). ‘No religious rite 
-can be performed by a ( child ) before he has been girt 


I* C/. Muir, S, T., Vol, I, p. 369 and f. n. 
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with the sacred girdle, since he is on a level with a Sudra 
before his ( new )' birth from the Veda’ ( ihid, p. 10 ), 
Initiation, not birth, was thus the. real claim to Brah- 
manhood, and we get here a rational explanation of 
those elaborate ceremonies which .regulated the relation 
between a teacher and a student. 

The analogy with the guild may be carried a step 
further. As many of these guilds ( like those of weavers, 
barbers, potters and oil-millers ) had ultimately develo- 
ped into 'castes/ so the 'guild of the priests’ was also 
converted into the 'Brahman easte.’ We coire across 
those craft guilds in ancient time, and iheir representa- 
tives, fojming so many ‘castes/ in modern days. It 
would be as much consonant to reason to say, that the 
membership of the primitive guilds depended upon birth, 
as to predicate the same of the ancient Brahman class. 

It is necessary that we should divest our mind of 
prejudices and guard ourselves against associating 
modern ideas with the old state ofthings. The angle of 
vision also requires to be changed a little. We are 
accustomed to say that the 'Bta'hmans alone could be 
priests, they alone could teach ^ the Vedas/ whereas we 
should rather say that they alone w^ere Brahmans' who- 
possessed a knowledge of the Veda ' and could’ per- 
form the function’ of a priest. One ' was a 

Biahman because he was’a Vedic scholar and a priest, and* 
not the vice versa. Again/the Brahmans of those days 
did not confine their ‘activities to the function of a priest 
alone. As we have seen, some of them were fighters, 
too, and it is certain that many also followed other profe- 
ssions. But the prohibition to carry arms, which we 
find in Kausitaki is probably ’ a typical example of the 
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gradual restriction in this respect.. Here again we find 
that conscious attempt towards making the corporation a 
closer one to which reference has already been made. • 

; ■ The Corporation not yet a Rigid one. 

The corporation of priests’ had not as yet developed 
that social exclusiveness which is the chief characteristic 
of their descendants. They freely married among all 
classes of people and took wives even from the Sildia 
class. The marriage with S udras was indeed looked 
upon with disfavour, as is evidenced by Gobhila, 3. 2. 

' 42, etc., and, among others, the story of Vatsa, but it 
was not positively forbidden (Manu, IX, 154). After con- 
sidering everything Weber concluded that there was in 
those days no hard and fast rule regarding that ‘purity 
of blood,’ about which so many injunctions and prohibi- 
tions have'been laid down in fater days.l 

The corporation of priests was thus not a close or 
rigid one. We find indeed conscious attempts to make 
it so, but the regulations laid down for the pupose sat 
lightly upon the members, and were not enforced with 
any amount of rigour. Slight penances only were im- 
•posed for any breach of customary duties, and although 
continued neglect of the same led to the expulsion from 
the corporation, the means of re-admission to it were in 
many cases extremely feasible.^ 

I have all along used the expression “corporation or 
guild of priests. ’ It would perhaps be more correct to 


1 Ind. Stud., Vol. S, p. 75. 

2 /bid, p. 102. 

21 
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say ''corporations or guilds of priests." For we cannot 
very well believe that all the Brahmanas in different parts 
of the country formed only one corporation. Although 
there must have been some general similarity in their 
aims, pursuits, and manner of living, the more coherent 
organisation could embrace only a limited section. As“* 
a matter of fact we hear of various schools of Brahmans 
at this period, such as the Yajurvedis, Madhyandins, 
Maitrayams, Rigvedis, Apastambas, Apastamba Hiran- 
yakesis, etc. These very names indicate that the differ- 
entiating factors were connected with the Yedic autho- 
rities relied upon by them, and this, in a manner, corro- 
borates what I have stated above regarding the ba^is of 
these*^* corporations, viz., that it is not birth but the 
knowledge required by a priest. The divisions of the 
BrShmans according to S'akha and Charana also lead to* 
the same conclusion. 

The Kshatriyas . — The various texts quoted by Weber 
under the heading "Verbal tniss der beiden obersten 
Kasten" ( Ind. St., X, pp, 26-35 ) leave no doubt that 
the Kshatriyas, too, had formed a class by themselves. 
They are frequently mentioned along with the Brahmans 
as having enjoyed special rights and privileges apart from 
all other classes. They no doubt represented the nobi- 
lity, the descendants of the ancient tribal chiefs, but 
there is no reason to suppose that their rank was a closed 
one, or that there was any social exclusiveness about 
them. Ties of rank no doubt invested them with a cor- 
porate character, but the corporation, like that of the 
Brahmans, was not yet a rigid one. They developed 
side by side with the Biahmans and, as we shall see later 
onjTvjcjintained for long a contest for supremacy with them. 
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As the develbpment of these two classes runs oa 
altnost parallel lines it is not necessary to treat the case oF 
the Kshatriyas separately in detaiL . 

The Vaiiyas.— The Vaisyas represent the mass of the 
people at large from which the two upper classes were 
recruited J Sondry regulations are laid down to mark 
the distinctions of the two upper classes from them. A 
few of them may be quoted below as types. 

{ 1 ) In a sacrificial place^ a Brahmana is addiessed 
with *Ehi' and a Vaisya and a Kshatriya witn agahi and. 
adrava ( S'atapatha Brahmana 1. 1. 4, 12 ). 

( 2 ) ' T*he Brahmana may marry three wives, the 
Kshatriya two, and the Vaisya only one (Ind. stud. p. 21). 

( 3 ) The age for beginning the student life is res- 
pectively ' 8, 11, and 12 for‘ Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya ( ibid ). 

( 4 ) The savitn of a BrShmana is a gdyatri, that of 
a Kshatriya a trishtubhi that of a Vai^^a zjagqti ( p. 22 > 

( 5 ) The upanayana ceremony of a BrShmana take 
place in spring, that of a Kshatriya in summer, and tha t: 
of a Vaisya in autumn '( p. 22 )/ 

( 6 ) The Brahmana, Kshatriya, and Vaisya students 
utter the word *bhavant* respectively at the beginning, 
middle, and end of their speech, while begging for alms 

(p. 22). 

( 7 ) White, red, and yellow grounds are rjespecti-. 
vely the building spots of Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vai%a 
*. .( 8 ), Different materials are prescribed for the 


' 1 C/. S. P. Brrii. b; 7. 16 ; *12. 7. 3.' 8 ; also, ‘ Oldcnbefcr in Z. D. 

M, G.» Vol 51, p. 280, Senart—Castes/p; 153 and Pick, p, 163 
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upper garment, the holy girdle ( mekhala ),■ and the staff 
of the Brahrnana, Kshatriya and Vaisya students. 

These and other similar distinctive characteristics had 
probably no more objective, reality, than the assumption 
that Brahrnana, Kshatriya and Vaisya were respectively of 
white, red and yellow colour !* (according to other autho- 
rities Vaisya and Kshatriya ..are . respectivelj- white and 
darlc ! ) ( p. 10 )., They no doubt betray an attempt, on 
the part of the Brahmanical writers to erect barriers be- 
tween the three classes, but they at the same time clearly 
prove that the existing distinctions were not very, strong. 
But although the Vaisyas .were theoretically, and no 
doubts to a great extent,, practically, ■ differentiated from 
the BrShmans and the Kshatriyas, there, is no reason tot 
suppose that they , ever formed a ■ .homogeneous group. 
They were too large in number and too varied in the 
nature of their component parts to maintain a • corporate 
c haracter ; and although they were distinguished from 
the S udra by birth, they remained a conglomeration of 
•different groups of people following different professions 
and different rules of life. It is only in later periods that 
these groups developed a corporate character, and this 
will be discussed later on. 


1 This is conclusively proved (if such proofs were necessary) by the 
following passages of Apastrinba, where, after describing the different 
materials fit to be used by Brabmana. Kshatriya and Vaisya he says : 
“seme declare, without any reference to caste, that the staff of a 
student should be made of the wood of a tree (that is fit to be used at 
the sacrifice)” (S. B. E., II, p. 9). Again -the skin of a sheep is fit 
-i o be worn by all castes" (ibid, p. 10), 
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The S udras — The contrast between Arya and DSsa o£’ 
the previous period is replaced by that berween Arya and 
S udra during the period under review ( for the expre- 
ssions clearly bringing out the contrast and an account of 
the symbolical struggle between S udra and Arya, see 
Ind. stud,, X. p, 5 ff, ). Distinct attempts are made in 
order to accentuate the points of difference between the 
two. It is 'claimed that the S udras have no right to 
approach the sacred fire ( i.e,, perform sacrifice ) or read 
the > sacred texts (p. 11). 'There are however passages in. 
the early texts which clearly assert these rights (p. 12), 
The commentator remarks that in these passages the 
S'udra is to be taken in the sense of Rathakara! This 
restricted connotation of the word Slidra, as Weber re- 
marks, is merely of secondary origin and an evidence of 
the attempt to which I have just alluded. Again, the 
S udras are denied the rite of burning the dead body* 
The ancient texts, however, have laid down the measure- 
ments of the tumulii, respectively, for Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas, and S udras. The scholiasts not only 
explain it away by a similar argument, viz,, that only 
the Rathakara is to be understood here, but some oF 
them even proceed a step further and boldly assert that 
the measurement of the tumulus for the Sandra is given 
merely as ^Parima^a^prasahgat* (for the sake of measure- 
ment ) ! 1 have already referred to the fact that a 

marriage alliance with the Slldras was gradually being, 
looked upon with disfavour. 

These things point to a growing cleavage between the 
Aryas, including the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
on the one hand, and the S'odras on the other. But the 
entire Arya folk had as little claim to a corporater 
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-character as the motley group of people designated as .the 
•Stidias. 

3 

The Distinction between the Brahmans and the S^udras 
gradually Accentuated in Later Periods 

The social barriers between the Aryans and the 
"Slidras however went on increasing in the succeeding 
•centuries. First, as regards food. It is laid down in 
Apastamba, that ^'S'Qdras may prepare the food (of a 
householder which is used at the Visvadeva ceremony ) 
under the .superintendence of men. of the -first -three 
•castes.”! It is expressly stated, that 'such food is fit. 
for the gods' and was,, eaten ‘by .the husband and wife, 
the -master .and ■ the mistress, - of the family.’ , -This 
shows that there was a -time when, the; Brahmans freely 
took the food given byjthe.Slidra. But then we find in 
the same text such injunctions as follows : — '.‘According 
to some, (food offered by people) of any caste, who .follow 
the laws prescribed for them,, except .that , of Sudras, 
may be eaten’?.. A remnant .of the old practice may-how- 
ever be seen in Gautama, Xyil,3 according to wiiich 
"If the means for sustaining life cannot ( be procured,)' 
otherwise, (rthey .may be accepted ) from -a Sljdra.”, 
These injunctions show d:e .gradual steps by which a 


1 S. R. E.. II, p. 104. 

2 S. B. E., II, p, dy. For similar injunctions r/. M. IV. 2 I; 
Vasishtha XIV. 4 ; V. XLI. 13-14.- 

3 S- B. p. 265. 
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Tigidline was drawn between the'' Brahmans and -the 
S udras, \Vhat was fully and freely allowed at first, is 
-only conceded on emergent occasions, there being mani- 
fest a general. tendency to gradually stop it altogether. 
The theory of the impurity of touch also gradually gained 
ground. Thus^Apastamba says : "If during his ( Brah- 
man’s ) meal a S'Gdra touches him ( then he shall leave 
■off eating ),”1 Again, "what has been brought ( be it 
touched or not ) by an impure S^Gdra must not be 
eaten.”2 It is also laid down in Gautama that a SnStaka 
"shall not sip water that is offered by -a S^dra,”^ 

Secondly, as regards ^marriage.'. As we have .seen 
above, such marriage was not positively forbidden, but 
-generally looked upon with disfavour. Positive disquali- 
fications were however gradually attached tp it. 'One 
whose only wife was a . S'Gdv-a female’ was not - to be 
fed on the occasion , of i : a. , funeral oblation 
f S raddha,)A According to^the same authority, .son by a 
S udra wife is to receive only a proyision for maintenance 
( out of the. estate) of a . Brahmana deceased without 
( other ) rnale issue. . At last, such marriage ' .was for- 
bidden altogether. Says Vasishtha ; , 

"Some declare ( that twice-born men may marry ) 
even a female of the S'Qdra caste like those ( other wives) 
[Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya] without (the recitation of) 
Vedic texts. Let him not act thus. For, in consequence 


1 Ibid, p 61. 

2 Ibid, p. CO. 

3 Ibid, p. 220. 

4 Gautama, XV. 19, S. B. E., Vol. II, p 258. 
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of such ( a marriage ), the degradation of the family 
certainly issues, and after death the loss of heaven/’l 

Manualso goes on, in the same strain : ‘"A Slidra. 
•woman is not mentioned even in any (ancient) story as 
the wife^ of a Brahmana or of a Kshatriya, though thejr 
lived in the (greatest) distress. Twice-born men .who, 
in their folly, wed wives of the lo'w (Sudra) caste, soon 
d^rade their families and their children to the state of 
S udras. 

According to Atri and to (Gautama), the son of 
Utathya, he who weds a S udra woman becomes ah out- 
cast, according to Saunaha, on the birth of a son, and 
according to Bhrigu, he who has (male) offspring from a 
(S udra female).^ A Brahmana, who takes a Sijdra wife 
to his bed, will (after death) sink into heli ; if he begets- 
a child by her, he will lose the rank of a Brahmana. The 
manes and the gods will not eat the (offerings) of that 
man who performs the rites in honour of the gods, of the 
manes, and of guests, chiefly with a (S^udra wife's) assis^ 
tance, and such (a man) will not go to heaven. For him. 
who drinks the moisture of a Sladra's lips, who is tainted 
by her breath, and who begets a son on her, no expiation 
is prescribed."^ 

The Brahmans thus erected an impassable barrier- 
between themselves and the S udras. Marriage with the 


1 S. B. E.,VoLXlV. pp. 6-6. 

2 The translator adds within bracket ‘first’ before this word 
There is, however, no authority for this in the text itself. 

3 The word ‘alonc^ is added by the translator but there is no 
authority for this in the text. 

4 S. B. E., Vol. XXV, pp. 78-79. 
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latter, and the food prepared by them, were alike for- 
bidden, and; even their 'very touch was looked upon as 
impure* The social exclusiveness, to which the BrEhmans 
thus committed themselves, carried them still further, 
until by externding the barriers further and further they 
converted themselves into that rigid corporation which- 
we now see before our eyes* The same principles of ex- 
clusiveness by which they were altogether separated from 
the Slidras were gradually extended to other classes of 
people (including Kshatriyas and Vaisyas), till they 
looked upon themselves as -a unique type of men, and 
asserted the bold principle “that it is birth alone that 
makes a BrShmana and, no people of any other class has- 
access to it,” We shall therefore next take into con- 
.sideration this important factor that ultimately led to the- 
crowning success of the BrShman.a 

4 

Birth becomes the Basis of Corporations. 

The doctrine that birth alone makes one a Brahmana’ 
is of slow growth. There is no trace of any such 
doctrine in either the Veda or the BrShmanas, and, as we 
have seen above, some texts distinctly assert that it was' 
learning, not birth, that was really the determining factor. 
How ideas changed in this respect may best be illustrated- 
by comparing the two stories of Visvamitra and Janaka, 
with that of Matanga. It is related in ancient literature,, 
how VisvSmitra and Janaka, though originally belonging 
to the Rajanya class, became BrShmana by means of auste-^ 
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lies and learning.^ The story of Matanga^ is, however, 
-expressly designed to show the futility of all attempts, 
.however great, by people of other classes to become a 
Brahmana, In course of the story Indra is 'made to say 
''^that a Chandala can only become a S tldra in a thousand 
births, a S'udra a Vaisya after a period thirty times as 
long, a Vaisya a Rajanya after a period sixty times the 
length, a Rajanya a Brahniana after a period of sixty times 
the duration and so oh." Muir comments upon this 
passage as follows: 

'The assertion here made of the impossibility of a 
Kshatriya becoming a Brahman until" he has passed 
through a long series of births is/ of course, ‘in flagrant 
^contradiction with the stories of Visvamitra, Vitahavya 
and others/’ * ' * ^ ' 

The doctririe was gradually exterided and it was asser- 
ted that both the parents must be 'Brahmans in order that 
the issue may belong to that class. It is difficult to realise 
how the existence of mixed marriage was compatible with 
the doctrine. For what would be the condition of the 
child whose father is Brahmana and the mother a Ksha- 
triya ? The theoretical text-books have of coures no 
difficulty in answering such questions,. ^ They postulate 
new caste for him as they do for the issue of each concei- 
vable kind of mixed marriage •( c/. Gautama, IV. 16, 
etc. ). Such fanciful theories do not, however, bear the 
scrutiny of evidence. The Yavanas, for example, are; 


1 For details see Muir, S. T. VoL I, pp. 337-430- 

2 Ibid, p. 440 
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held out as the offspring of a Kshatriya father and S udra 
mother ! ( Gautama, IV. 21 ). 

The truth is, that in this respect, loo, there was a 
gradual growth ofBrahmanic pretensions. A verse in 
MahSbhurata declares that the son of a Brahmana is a 
Briihmana evc^n though the mother be a Kshatriya or a 
Vaisya ( XIIL 47.17 ). But we find in Manu-Samhita 
(X. 6) that sons, begotten by twtcc born men on. wives 
of the next lower castes, they declare to be similar ( to 
their fathers, but ) blamed on account of the fault in- 
herent in their mothers”! This was then the first step 
in the evolution of the theory which ultimately denied 
the rank of the father to such children. The curious 
manner in which these Brah manic pretensions were gra- 
dually established is best illustrated by Gautama, IV. 
22. 23, The full purport of these passages, as c.xplained 
by the commentators, may be quoted in extenso : (S. B. 
E.; II, p. 199). “If a savarna female, born of the, 
Kshatriya wife of a Brahmana is married to a Br.^ihmana, 
and her female descendants down to the seventh like- 
wise, then the offspring which that scvcnth'female des- 
cendant bears to her Br.^hmana husband is equal in caste 
to a Brahmana. In like manner, if a savarna male,' 
the son of a Brahmana and his Kshatriya wife, again 
marries a Kshatriya wu’fc and his male descendants down 
to the seventh likewise, then the offspring of that seventh 
male descendant is equal in caste to a Kshatriya. Tlie 
same principle must be applied to the ofispring of Ksha- 
triyas and wives of the Vaisya ca.stC. as well as to 


I S. B. E , Vol. XXV, p. -103. 
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Vaisyas and wives of the S^dra caste/' Gautama says also- 
that, according to other teachers, such changes of caste 
take place in the fifth generation. This process of * the 
change of caste whereby a S'udra attains the rank of a 
Brahmana, and a Brahmana sinks to the level of a S'udrar 
is also referred to in Manu-Samhita X. 64-65. 

Here then we have a complete cycle of the stages 
of evolution. There can be no doubt that at first the 
issue of a BrShmana and a Kshatriya, Vaisya or S"Gdra. 
female was looked upon as Brahmana; then his position 
became lower though he still retained the rank ; gradu- 
ally this was altogether denied, although a reversion to 
it was possible for his (or her) descendants, if fortified 
by BrShmana blood for five generations. The limit 
was next extended to seven, and .the final step was- 
reached when this provision was omitted altogether. 
Thus the gradual establishment of the two co-ordinate 
doctrines, viz., (1) that none but the son of a Brahmana 
can belong to that class, and (2) that none but the son 
of a Brahmana father and Brahmana mother can become 
a BrShmana, ultimately led to the establishment of a 
rigid social corporation which can be properly termed 
the Brahmana Jati (caste). 


5 

Evidence of Buddhist Literature on the Development of 
Caste System. 

It is extremely fortunate that we have a note of time 
in this gradual process of evolution of the BrShmana caste. 
The canonical text books of the Buddhists, 
the Psii Tripitakas, throw interesting sidelight 
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Q^sstion and we have gopd^i, means of 
:ajpproximateIy determining the age when they .were 
written. I shall therefore next consider/in some defaii," 
the bearings of this literature upon the point at issue.' It 
•will be well to begin with a- short' summary of the im- 
portant texts. • ' "" • ' ' ■ ' 

The Jatakas. I. The long ' Introduction to Bhadda- 
•sala'Jataka relates the story how the king of Kosala was 
married to Vasabhakhattiya', daughter of a Sskya noble by 
.-a slave' woman, and when the facts cam'e to be knowii, 
the queen and her son were degraded from their rank. 
The king reported this matter to the great Buddha when 
he came to the palace, whereupon the latter said': 

‘■‘The Sakyas have done'wrdng, O great king 1 If they 
gave any one, they ought to have given a girl of their 
•own blood. Bnt O. king, this I say : Vasabhakhattiya is 
.a king’sdaughter, andinthe .house ofa noble king she 
has received the ceremonial.sprinkling j.Vidudabha,. too, 
was begotten by a noble king. Wise men of old have 
said, what matters the mother's birth ? The birth of the 
-father is the measure and to a poor wife, a picker of 
sticks, they gave the position of queen consort ; and the 
son born of her obtained the sovereignty of Benares, 
twelve leagues in extent, and became King Katthavahana. 
the wood-carrier.” (The story is told in detail in Jataka 
No. 7, 1. 133-£f). 

When the king of Kosala heard this speech he was 
" pleased ; and saying to himself “thefather’s birth is the 


1 QT. Mbh. Anusasana parva, Ch. 47, v. 37. 
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measure of the man/' he again gave mother and son the* 
treatment suited to them.* 

II. The Introduction to Kummusapinda Jataka 
relates how Mallika, the daughter of the chief of the 'gar- 
land-makers of Savatthi, was made the chief queen of 
the King of Kosala (III. 405). 

IIL It is narrated in Uddalaka Jataka (IV, 293) how 
a Brahmana, the chaplain of the king of Benares, fell in 
love with a light-skirts, and a son Uddalaka was born to- 
them. The boy, when grown up, visited his father, and 
as soon as the latter was convinced of his identity by 
means of the seal-ring he gave to his mother, he acknow- 
ledged Uddalaka to be a Brahmana and got him appointed 
as a chaplain under him. 

IV. It is narrated in Matanga Jataka how sixteen 
thousand Brahmans were put out of caste by the other 
Brahmans for having tasted the leavings of a Chandiila 
(Jataka IV. 388) (cf, also Satadhamma Jataka 11. 82-ff). 

V. It is related in Chitta-Sambhuta Jataka (IV. 390- 
ff) how two ladies — one a merchant's daughter and the 
other a chaplain^s — came accross two Chandalas while 
going out of the city gate. ^'This is an evil omen to 
see !" they said, and after washing their eyes with per- 
fumed water, they turned back. The multitude bela- 
boured the two Chandalas and did them much misery 
and mischief. ( C/. also the first portion of Mafanga 
Jataka. Vol. IV, p/ 376. ) 


1 Vol. IV. dp. 147-48 
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The Suites, — I, Ambatthasutta^ : ( Digha NikSya,. 
No. 3 ). 

Ambattha, a young BrShmana, visits Gotama Buddha 
and puts on the claim, that of the four castes, the three, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya. and Slidra, are attendants to wait on 
the BrShmana. Buddha curbs the pride of the haughty 
BrShmana by reminding him that the KrishnSyana clan, to 
which be belonged, was descended from a slave woman 
of a Kshatriya king. We are told that the slave-girl's 
son had become a great Rishi and married the daughter 
of the Kshatriya king. 

Gotama then askeci’Ambattha, “If a man is the son 
of a Kshatriya by a Brabmana woman, will he get seat anA 
water among Brahmanas ?“ “He will." “And be admitted 
to share their dish and bowl “Yes." “Will they admit 
him as a student of the -J^sntras “Yes.'^ “Will they 
give him their daughters ?*' 'Yes/ Will Kshatriyas 
anoint him to Kshatriya rank ?“ “No." “Why ?” 

“Because he is not born { of their caste ) on the mother^ 
side/' “Will the son of a BrShmana by a Kshatriya 
woman be received to seat and water, bowl and dish 
among Brahmanas?" '^Yes." “Will they admit him as a 
student ?" “Yes." “Give him their women ?" “Yes." 
“Will Kshatriyas anoint him ?" “No." “Why ?" 

“Because he is not borri ( of their caste ) on the father's 
side/' 

' “Then, Ambattha," says Gotama, “whether you 
look at it from the woman's side or from the man^s, the 


I The following summary of this Sutta is taken from Gople- 
Eton’s Buddhism, p. 145 fl, 
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Kshatriyas are higher and the Brahmanas lower* Take 
the case of a Brahmana who is expelled’ in disgrace by his 
fellow Brahmanas ; will Brahmanas receive him or eat with 
him, or teach him Will they give him their 

women '"No/' But if a ICshatriya is expelled by 
Kshatriyas will Brahmanas receive him, feed him, and 
teach him *Tes.^' ''Give Kim their daughter '‘Yes,'’, 
"Then even when a Kshatriya is in the utmost disgrace 
the ICshatriyas arc the superiors and the Brahmanas the 
inferiors. It was a Brahmana, Ambattha, who uttered the 
verse : 

"The Kshatriya is best among those who reckon 
family. But the man ofp erfect conduct and knowledge 
best among^ods and men.'' 

And this, I think, Ambattha, is very well said. 

IL The Assalayana Sutta^ ( Majjhima Nikaya 
No. 93). 

It opens by describing how a number of BrShmanas 
at S^vatthi were trying to find someone who could 
controvert the opinion put forward by Gotama, that all 
the four castes were equally pure. In their difficulty 
they apply to a j^oung and distinguished scholar, named 
Assalayana, whom they think equal to the contest* 
Assalayana goes to Gautama and asks : 

"The Brahmanas, O Gotama, say thus : The Brah- 
manas are the best caste ( vai^a ) : every other caste is 
inferior. The Brahmanas are the white caste : every other 


I The summaiy of this Sutta, as given below, is taken from 
‘'Indian Buddhism” by T.W. Bhys Davids .(Hibbert Lectures. pp.Slfi) 
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caste is black. The Brahmanas alone are pure ; those 
v;ho are not Brahmanas are not pure. The Brahmanas are 
the ( only ) real sons of Brahma, born from his mouth, 
sprung from Brahma, created by Brahma, heirs of 
Brahma. But what do you, sir, say about this 

Then the Buddha asks him whether the wives of the 
Brahmanas are not subject to all the ills and disabilities of 
child-birth to which other women are subject, Assala- 
yana is obliged to confess that this is so and that the 
Brahmanas put forward their claims in spite of this. 

The Buddha, then, applying our modem comparative 
method of inquirr*. asks v/hether in adjacent countries 
such as Bactr*a or Afghanistan, there are not differences 
of colour similar to those between the Brahmanas and 
other castes, and yet in those countries whether slaves 
cannot become masters, and masters become slaves. 
Again Assalayana confesses the fact and that the Brah- 
manas put forward their claims in spite of it. 

Then Gotama goes on to ask ; ‘Will a murderer, ii 
he be a Kshatriya, Vaisya or a Sudra be born after death 
when the body is dissolved, into some unhappy state of 
misery and woe, but not if he be a Brahmana Assal*- 
yana replies that the Brahmana is in this respect exactly 
on a par with the others. Gotama elicits similar replies 
by putting the contrary case. 

Thus, still qestioning, Gotama points out how, 
wherea^ when a mare is united wdth an a>s, the offspring 
is a mule, different from both father and mother, the 
union of aKshatriya and a Brahmana, or vice versdt results 
in offspring which resembles both the parents. 

Finally, Gotama asks the young Brahmana scholar 
“To which of two brothers, one an initiated student 
22 
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and the other not, the Brahmanas themselves would, on 
sacred and solemn occasions, give the precedence**? 
the initiated student,** says Assalayana. ^*But if the ini- 
tiated student be of bad character, and evil habits, and 
the other be of good character and virtuous habits,’* 
rejoins Gotama, “to whom then will the Brahmanas 
themselves give the precedence V* “To the uninitiated,” 
is the reply, “But in the former answer you y'ouiself, 
Assalayana,** says the Master, “have given up the pre- 
eminence of birth, and in the latter, the pre-eminence of 
acquaintance with the sacred words. And in doing so 
you yourself have acknowledged that purity of all the 
castes which I proclaim.” 

VIL" Vasetyhasutta ( S, B. E., Vol. X, p, 108 ff). 

A dialogue arose between two young meoj Bhara- 
dvaja and Vasettha, *How does one become a Brahmana ?* 
Bharadvaja said : “When one is noble by birth on both 
sides, on the mother’s and on the father’s side, of pure 
conception up to the seventh generation of ancestors, 
not discarded and not reproached in point of biith, in 
this way one is a Brahmana.” Vasettha said: “When one 
is virtuous and endowed with ( holy ) works, in this way 
he is a Brahmana,” Neither could convince his opponent 
and so they agreed to refer the matter to Gautama 
Buddha, The sum and substance of the latter’s reply 
was that ‘not by birth is one a Brahmana, nor is one by 
birth no Brahmana ; by work one is a Brahmana, by work 
one is no Brahmana ; for whoever amongst men lives by 
cow- keeping he is a husbandman, not a Brahmana, and 
whoever amongst men lives by performing household 
ceremonials ne is a sarcificer, not a Brahmana, and so 
on*. ( The positive qualifications that make up a Brah- 
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innna arc narrated in stanv.as 27-54. ) By a scries of 
ari^timcnls Gan tarn a also refuted the notion that there 
was a dificrcncc of spocics between the castes. 

Vni. In Kannakathnla Suita f No. 90 of the Majj- 
liitna N.i.tiv.i ) the Buddha is rcpicscntcd as snyintj : 

There arc th'»^e four cas cs — Kshatrl^as, Brahmanas, 
Vais3Vis. and SOdras. Of these four castes, two — the 
Kshatii\as and tne Lrahmanas arc t^iven precedence, to 

wit, :n raliitation, homa^^c, obeisance, ai^d due 
ministiy.'*! 

rX. In the Mndhura Sinta^ Mahlikachchana is asked 
the ram * question as was put to Buddha in the AssalH- 
yana Sutta. He replies that it ^'s mere empty words to 
give it out nmone people that the Brahman is arc the best 
caste ( c:c., the vvholc question is repented word for 
word ). The following five reasons arc assigned by him 
in support of his view* 

( ) If prosperity attended a Kslintriya he could 
engage in his service any Kshatriya, Brahmana* Vaisya 
and S uclra. Similarly any rich man belonging to any of 
the other three classes could employ a Kshatriya. Brah- 
mana, Vaisya or Sudra, and all of them would be 
equally zealous in the services of their master — irrespec- 
tive of the caste to which he belongs. 

{h) A Kshatriya, addicted to Inking life, given to 
rapine, licentious, lying, slanderous, bitter of speech, 
frivolous of conversation, covetous, malevolent, holding 


1. J. R. A. S., 1894, p, 341. 

2. For the text and translation of this Sutta see J. R. A, S. 184 

. 346 ff. 
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wrong views, would pass after death to a state of suffer- 
ing punishnient — so would a Brahmann, a Vaisya and a 
Sudra. 

_ ( c ) A Kshatriya, who abstains from tlie above vices 
would pass after death to a state of happiness and to a 
celestial realm — so would be a Brahmana. a Vaisya and a 
S udra. 

( d ) A Ivshatriya who breaks into houses or loots or 
commits burglary, or becomes a highwaj'man or 
commits adultery, would be executed, or burnt, or exiled 
or dealt with according to his deserts — so would be a 
Brahmana, a Vaisya and a S'odra. 

i e ) -^A Lshatriya. who becomes an ascetic would be 
treated with respect bv the public— so would a 
Brahmana, a Vaisya and a S'u^rp. 

After thus showing that the caste cannot affect in any 
way the material success in life, the bliss and punisnmcnl 
hereafter, the judgment of the law courts, and the uni- 
form veneration extended to the ascetics, Mahakach- 
cham winds up by saving ; '‘Tf the case be so, arc these 
four castes exactly equal , or mt ? Or how does it strike 
you -5” 

Hi ; royal interlocutor could only reply;— "Undoub- 
tedly Kachchana. if the case be so. I perceive no differ- 
ence ^^ctween them/* 

Bcci'^tUg of the Buddhist BiteveitiiTc on the Dci'clopweuf of 
the Caste System. 

The Buddhist texts quoted above leave no doubt that 
j !though the theories about the equality of casfes, and 
rational views about higher and lower castes, weie rot 
entirely absent, the practical distinction between the 
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Biahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and S'udra, was already 
well established, though it was not as rigid as obtains at 
the present day. The Brahmana’s rank was not a close 
one, as No. V clearly contemplates the case of a 
Kshatriya becoming a Brahmana.' It is no doubt true 
that a proud claim has been put up for Kshatriya that 
nobody can belong to that caste who was not born in it 
both on the father's and mother’s side. But when we 
remember the distinct Kshatriya bias of the Buddhist 
writens, it will probably be conceded that this had no 
more real existence than the similar claims put foiv;ard 
by the Brahmanas. Besides, it is hopelessly in conflict 
with the fundamental principle preached by Buddha to 
the king of Kosala { No. 1 ) : — "What matters the 
mothers birth '! The birth of the father is the measure.” 
It appears quite clearly from. this principle as well as the 
texts cited above ( I, HI, V ), that marriage among 
different classes was in vogue, although several passages 
in the Jatakas show that marriage within one’s own caste 
was preferred.2 One of the great signs of the caste 

1. To what extent the discover^’ of the Buddhist texts has coniribu- 
ted to the enlargement of our views may bo measured by ccnti?!ting 
the following statement made by Rhj'S Davids in 1881, about the 
social condition of India at the rise of Buddhism, with his vreus on 
the subject contained in ‘Buddhist India,’ Chap. IV. “Inter marria- 
ges were no longer possible except between equal ranks. No Ks ha- 
triya could any longer become a Brahman” ( Hibbcrt Lecture;;, p. 
2l ), The texts quoted above unmistakably prove that the cicat Pali- 
scholar was undoubtedly in error. Cf. J. R. A. S., 1894, p. S43 
f. n., I. 

2. {Ekwii samajatikaktilukimuiri kcih i-alwa) ]rnal:a. Ill, 422; cf. 
also similar e.xprcssions in Jataka I 199; II. 121. 225; III. 9.3, 162,- IV. 
22. Cf. also the Introductory episodes to Asitabhu Jataka ( 11.229 ) 
and Suvannamiga Jataka { HI. I 82 ). These instances are collected by 
Tick ( pp. 34-35 ). 
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system is the restriction about taking food touched by 
others ; of this there is no evidence in the Buddhist texts 
whatsoever, so far at least as the upper classes arc concer- 
ned. The remarks of Pick, who has made a special study 
of the Jatakas from this point of view, may be quoted in 
full. 

*'If we remember that the Aryans always attached 
great importance to the question of food in all religious 
matters, that the commensality has always been looked 
upon as the external mark for the community of blood, it 
would appear that the principle of excluding everything 
unclean from the common table was an old one that was 
carried from the family to the caste and there developed 
into a specially rigid form. Yet we should not conceal 
the fact that traces of the exclusion of lower persons from 
partaking of food such as we observe in India to-day 
occur but extremely rarely, if at all, in the Jatakas/^ 

The only instance quoted by Pick is the refusal of a 
Sakya chief to take food with a slave girl ( IV. 144 ff ). 
The Jutakas no doubt bear evidence to the fact that it was 
considered a great sin for a Brahmana to eat the remains 
of a Chandala's food ( Text No. IV a ). They also 
show that even the sight of a Chandala was looked upon 
as impure ( Text No. IV i? ), although we are told in 
Matahga Jataka, that the merchant’s daughter who was 
offended by the sight of the Chandala ultimately became 
his wife. It must be remembered, however, that this 


1. Fick, pp. 29'30* 
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exceptional rigour marks onlj' the relation with Chandala 
and there is absolutely nothing to show that there was any 
restriction about food and touch between other classes, 
including the S^dras. 

6 

The Struggle between the Kshatriyas and the Brdhtnanas. 

The distinguishing feature of the period seems, how- 
ever, to have been the struggle for ascendancy between 
the Kshatriyas and Brahmanas ( cf. Texts V-IX ). The 
Brahmani cal texts are apt_to lead to the inference that 
such struggle never existed and that the Brahmana’s claim 
for supremacy was all along an undisputed fact.l The 
actuality of the contest for supremacy is, however, 
revealed by some incidental references in ancient texts, 
which have been subjected ’"to a careful analysis by 
Muir.2 He had. however, to depend upon Brahmanical 
texts alone which cannot be expected to reveal the whole 
truth in an impartial manner. The other side of the 
picture is depicted in the Buddhist texts, where an 
undisputed supremacy is equally claimed for the 
Kshatriya. This is evident from the text No. V and the 
fact that the Buddhist authors, in enumerating the four 
castes, invariably mention the Kshatriya before the Brah- 
mana. The Jaina texts fully corroborate the Buddhist 
authors in this respect. Thus we read in KalpasutraS 
that “it never has happened nor will happen that Arhats, 


1. Cf. the texts quoted by Weber in Ind. d'tud , 3C, pp. 27-41 

2. Muir, S, T., pp. 337-371. 

3. S. B. E., Vol. XXII, pp. 225-226.. 
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etc., should be bo'-n in low families, mean families 

or Brahmanical families. In consequence of Karmnn 
they .might take the form of an embryo in the vromb of a 
woman belonging to these families, but they arc never 
brought forth by birth from such a womb — they are 
removed to high and noble families. The Sakra, the 
chief kings and God^^, resolved the:cforc cruse ihe 
venerable ascetic Mahavira to be removed fiom the 
womb of the Brahmani Devananda, and to be placed as 
an embryo in the womb of the Kshatriyani Trisalfr.'^ 

I have already admitted an amount of Kshatriya bias 
in the Buddhist writers, and the same might also be said 
of the Jajna authors. It would therefore be as unfair to 
accent their version without any reserv^e as to fully admit 
ab the Brahmanical pretensions recorded in their own 
text«:. On the other hand, the acknowledged partiality 
of the Buddhist and Jaina authors does not justify us in 
absolu^oL rejecting their statements, for, on the same 
ground, the Brahmanical texts must also be held to be 
unworthy of any credence. Rather, the Buddhist and 
Jaina authors stand in a more favourable light in this 
respect. They were ascetics, living outside the pale of 
society, and were not in any way personally involved in 
the question of the supremacy of caste. The Brahmani- 
cal w^iters, on the other hand, were actually involved in 
the contest for supremacy.! upon the success or failuie of 


1. Unless, of course, it be ma.intained that they, too, were her- 
mits. but of this there is not as good evidence as in the case of the 
Buddhist and Jaina writers. But even if it be so, it merely proves 
tlic equality of their claims to be heard; it does not prove the super- 
iority of the Brahmanical writers. 
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which depended, to a great extent, their position in the 
world. Their version was therefore liable to be more dist- 
orted and more partial to their own claims. A comparison 
of the two classes of texts thus leads to the inference that 
although both the Biahmanas and the Kshatriyas conten- 
ded for supremacy, the claim of none of them was 
univcrselty recognised. The Buddhist texts, though up- 
holding the cause of the Kshatriyas. never hide the reai 
facts, and Nos. V, VI, VIII and IX broadly state the 
claims put up by the Brahmana. The Brahmanical texts, 
as a general rule, make no reference to the superiority 
of the Kshatriyas, bul ' some unguarded passages here 
and there betray the real position, Thus in Vajasane\a 
Samhita iXXXVIII— 19), the Kshatriyas arc mentioned 
before the Brahmanas, while Kathaka 2S, 5, clearly 

states that the Kshatriya arc superior to the Brahmanas. i 
According to Satapatha Biahmana *the Brahmana followed 
in the train of a king’ (1.2, 3. 2) and *he was an object of 
respect after the king’ (V. 4.2,7). A contest for supre- 
macy between the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas is hinted 
at in a passage in Aitarcya Brahmana (7. 22), and the 
enmity between the two is cleaily referred to in Fancha- 
vimsa Brahmana (iS.lO.S.).^ Muir has also given in 
detail *'somc legcndaiy illustrations of the struggle 
which no doubt occurred in the early ages of Hindu 
history between the Brahmanas and Kshatiiyas”.^ 

The Buddhist texts quoted above, viz., the Introduc- 


1. Tnd. Stud., X, p. HO. 

2. Ihidy p- 28. 

3. Muir, S. T,, Vol. I, p, 296ff 
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tory episodes of the Ja takas and the Sntta texts, may be 
referred to the fourth century before Christ/ It is quite 

clear therefore that at this period rhe Brahmanas, Rsha- 
trivas, Vais3’’as andtheSudras had not yet developed 
into those close corporations which we understand by 
the term 'caste.' One of its essential factors had indeed 
gained theoretical recognition, viz.f that the 'caste of 
the father determined the caste of the child/ but, as we 
have seen above, it was still possible to pass from one 
caste into another. Then, the marriage among different 
classes was still in vogue, and there was no restriction 
about taking food, so far at least as the three higher 
classes were concerned. Last, but not of the least im- 
portance, is the fact that the day of the undoubted supre- 
macy of the Brahmanas over all other castes had not 
yet come. 


7 

The Ultimate Triumph of the Brahnanasi, 

The struggle for supremacy was however destined 
to be over at no distant date. Gradually, but steadily, 
the Brahmanas asserted their rights and prerogatives, 
till at last their pre-eminence was above all dispute. We 
have no means to trace the gradual stages of this 
evolution, as there is no independent testimony like that 
of the Buddhist texts to check the Brahmanical authori- 
ties. It may however be safel}^ assumed, that the decline 
of Buddhism and the revival of Brahmanism under the 
Guptas set the final seal to the supremacy of the Brah- 
manas. Buddhism, as we have seen, identified itself 
with the Kshatriya claims, and its contest with Brahma- 
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nism served indirectly- as a trial of strength between the 
two contending parties. It is not possible at present to 
determine the Causes which led to the decline of Buddh- 
ism, but down it v;ent,and carried along with it the party 
with which it was associated, leaving the field to the 
triumphant rival. 

A reminiscence of this struggle for supremacy seems 
to have been preserved in Talagunda Inscription of the 
,6th century A. D.^ We arc told that the Brahmana 
Mayurasarman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, 
went to the city of the Pallava lords, eager to study the 
whole sacred lore. ‘"There, enraged by a fierce quarrel 
with a Pallava horseman, ( he reflected ): ‘Alas, that in 
this Kali age the Brahmanas should be so much feebler 
than the Kshatriyas ! For, if to one, who has duly served 
his preceptor’s family and earnestly studied his branch of 
the Veda, the perfection in holiness depends on a king, 
what can there be more painful than this V And so, with 
the hand dexterous in grasping the Kusa grass, the fuel, 
the stones, the ladle,, the melted butter and the oblation- 
vessel, he unsheathed a flaming sword, eager to conquer 
the earth.” The remaining verses describe ‘how he 
defeated the Pallava forces and carved out a principality 
for himself. • 

Rigidity of the Brahmanic Corporations carried to 
Perfection, 

The battle was won by the Brahmanas and the citadel 
fell Into their hands. The next move was to make it 


1. Ep. Ind., VIII., pp. 31, 34. 
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impregnable by erecting strong barriers around it. The 
means were within easy reach. They had a corporation 
which could be converted by a little modification into a 
rigid and exclusive one, and they eagerly set themselves 
to this task. The result is what we see to-day. Mairiage 
with other castes was positively forbidden and lestrictions 
about food and touch completed the scheme. History 
once more repeated itself. The same means by which 
the proud Aryans erected a barrier between them and the 
non-Aryans were successfully handled by one class of 
them to impose upon the rest a permanent* brand of in- 
feriority which differed only in degree from that which 
fell to the lot of the latter. 

It is difficult to determine exactly the period when 
this social exclusiveness of the Brahmanas was carried to 
perfection, Epigraphic evidence seems to prove that the 
marriage between Brahmanas and other castes look place 
even at a verv late period. Thus the Jodhpur Inscription 
of Pratihara Baukal , which belongs to the latter half of 
the 9th century A. D., narrates that the Brahmana Hari- 
chandra, the founder of the family, had married two 
wives, one a Brahmani and the other a Kshatriya. The 
issues of the former became the Pratihara Biithmanas, and 
those of the latter, the Pratihara Kshatriyas. Whatever 
we might think of this concrete case^ it certainly proves 
the prevalence of such mixed marriages at the time when 
the inscription was composed ; for, no genealogist would 
have dared to explain the origin of the royal famil}^ bv a 
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proecss which v/as altogether obsolete in his days. This 
conclusion is fully corroborated by the accounts of the 
Arab traveller Ibn Khordildbeh who flourished in the latter 
half of the 9th century A. D. and died about 912 A. D. 
Speaking about Katariyas or the Kshatriyas. he records 
that the daughther of the class of Brahma (i. e. Brah- 
manas) are not-given in marriage to the sons of this clar.s, 
but the Brahmas take their daughters.! In South India, 
too, we find the same thing. The Talagunda Pillar 
Insciiption Oi Iveikustha \^arman“ which may be referred 
to about the first half of the 6th century A. D.3 proves 
that although the Ivadambas, to which famiij' the ruler 
belonged, were Brahmanas, he married his daughter to 
the Guptas. The Guptas were descended on the 
mother’s side from the VrfTtya Lichchhavis, and yet we 
find that a ruler of the Kadamba family, possessing 
Brahmanic pretensions to the fullest degree, gave his 
daughter in marriage to them against the strictest injunc- 
tions of the S astras. Further, we learn from an inscrip- 
tion at Avani, that even so late as the 10th centurv A.F 
Divalamba, born of the Kadamba family, was the chief 
queen of a Nohmba chief.- The Nolambas clain.ed 
descent from the Pallavas5 who are referred to as Ksh.i- 
trivas in the Talagunda in.scription referred to abo\-e. 
These instances may be held to indicate that the socia! 
corporations of the Brahmanas had not reached the final 


1. Elliot's History of India, Vol I, p, 16. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. Virr, p, 

3. /hid. p, 31 

4. Ep. Ind., X, pp. 61*62. 

5. Ibuh P. 57. 
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stage of development before, at any rate, the lOth 
century A. D, 

I have already remarked that the corporation of Brah- 
manas was, from the very beginning, subdivided into a 
number of minor corporations. When learning, requisi- 
te for the functions of priest, formed the basis of corpo- 
ration, the groups were formed according to the special 
subjects of study. When birth took the place of learning, 
there must have grown up distinctions based upen loca- 
lity. Already in the Jatakas v;e meet frequently with the 
term 'Udichcha Brarmana', and phrases conveying dis- 
tinct pride in birth in such a family.^ This was the 
forerunner of the later Kanauj, Gauda. Kankanasth and 
Tailanga Brahmanas. When minute regulations were 
established regarding food and marriage, it was inevita- 
ble that various other subdivisions would occur, based 
on the var^dng degrees in which they were observed by 
the different sections of the people. These various 
factors have contributed towards the iormation of innu- 
merable Brahmana corporations, and the individual corpo- 
rate character of each of them is so perfect that it is not 
a little difficult to find out that they all belong to one 
grand corporation. Senart rightly observes: ‘'Nous 
parlons couramment de la caste brahmanique ; c*est les 
castes brdhmaniqiies qu ’il faudrait dire. Nous envelo- 
ppons dans un seui terme generique cies castes multiples 
qui out chacune leur individualite 2 


1. JutakaTI, 82-ffi 43Sff; 1. 356, ff.. 37lTf. 

2. ‘*\Vc ordnarily speak of a Brahmanical ca?tc, — vve should rather 
say, Prahmanical castes. We include in a gcndral term a multiplicity 
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8 

Gradual formation of other Social Corporations, 


If even the Brahmanas^ who formed, comparatively 
speaking, a more or less definite group, could thus give 
rise to so many sub-sections which were piactically so 
many castes except in name, much more would we 
expect similar results from the Vaisyas and the S'tidras 
(including the elements of population vhich were at 
first outside the sphere of Aryan influence but gradually 
came within its fold), 

I have already rernarked that the Vaisyas and the 
Sludras never formed any homogeneous people* Distinct 
groups must have already existed imong them from the 
earliest period, and these ultimately developed into 
classes or castes. The Vedic literature^ alone supplies 
the names of a number ol functional groups which 
correspond to recognised castes of the present day. A 
few of them may be quoted as type^. 


Functional groups recorded 
in Vedic literature. 3 

-Karmara 

Kulala 

Kaivarta 


Modern Caste. 

Karmakara 

Kumar 

Kaivartta 


Occupation. 

Smith 

Potter 

Fisherman 


of castes each of which has its individuality.’^ (Senart=Castcs‘ 
P- 139 ) 

1 The Kshatriyas also must have been divided into similar groups, 
but it is difficult to trace them at the present day. We have, liowcver, 
such expressions as ‘Brahma-Kshairiya’, Karnata Kshatriya*, in the 
inscriptions oi the Sena kings of Bengal, 

2 Specially cf, V. S, XVI, XXX. 

3 The list is compiled from V. 1 . 11, pp .585-6, 
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Ganaka 

Ganak 

Astrologer 

Gopfila 

Goala 

Herdsman 

Takshan, Tashtri 

Sutar 

Carpenter 

Dhaivara 

Dhivara 

Fisherman 

Xiapita 

Napita 

Barber 

Malaga 

Dhopi 

W asherman 

Vayitri 

Tanti 

Weaver 

Surakara 

5 udi 

Maker of wine 


The Diferent Factors that contributed towards 
their Formation. 

It may be generally inferred that many of these had 
developed into recognised classes even during the Vedic 
peiiod. This is shown by such patronymic forms as 
Dhaivara, descendant of a dhivara. We have already 
seen that many of them such as the smiths, the potters, 
the herdsmen, the carpenters and the weavers had their 
own guild organisations. There can be scarcely any 
doubt that these industrial organisations had ultimately 
developed into social corporations.^ 

The ethnic factor also played an important part in 
the same direction. The Nishadas, for example, who 
are frequently mentioned as an important tribe in the 
Vedic literature (V. I. 1. 454) are referred to as a social 
corporation in Manu-samhita (X. 8). The tendency of 
the political corporations to be gradually developed 
into social onas is best shown by the example of the 


1 Cf, Oldenberg in Z. D. M. G., Vol. 51, p. 2S0. 
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Sakyas of Kapilavastu, who formulated distinct rules- 
about food and marriage ( c/. Introduction to Bhadda- 
sala Jatakg IV. 145). It is possibly in similar ways 
that the Lichchhavis were ultimately turned into social* 
corporations, for they are undoubtedly mentiored as- 
such in Manu ( X. 22 ). The examples of the Gosai 
and Bairagi of the • present day show fuither that the 
religious organisations, too, contributed to the increase 
of social corporations. / 

It may thus be held that the vast number cf social' 
corporations of the present day were recruited from all 
sorts of corporate of^nisations, such as industrial, 
tribal, political, and religious. It is impossible at 
present to trace each of the existing castes to one or 
other of the above organisations, and it would be an 
equally hopeless task to ^attempt to determine, even 
approximately, the period when they had developed as 
such from some pre-existing organisations. 

A passage! in Vinaya Pitaka indicates in a genera! 


I. ‘'Omasavado nama, ‘dasahi akarehi omasati : jatlyapi namena 
pi gottena pi kammena pi sippenapi abadhena pi liifigena pi kilesena 
pi apattiyapi akkosena pi. 

lati nama, dve jatiyo, hina cha jafci ukkatlha cha jati, hlna nama 
jati chandalajati vcnajati nesadajati, rathakarajati pukkusajatir esa 
hlna nama jati. Ukkattha nama jati khattiyajati brahmanajati, esa 
ukkattha nama jati.** 

One may be abused or reproached in ten ways, such as by refe- 
rence to *his' (caste), name, gotrot craft, etc. There are two 
kinds of jati, low or high. Candaia, Vena, Nishada, Rathakara,. 
Pukkusa, — these are low jatis. High jatts are Kshatriya, Brahmana, 

( Similar enumerations follow of the other categories )*■ 

Vinaya Pitaka ( IV, pp, 6 ff. Sutta-vibhanga Pachittiya, IL 2)*. 
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^vay^the period when, and the manner in which this 
metamorphosis gradually took place. It tells us that a 
man may revile another in ten ways, such as' by his 
'caste,’ 'name/ 'occupation/ ‘industry,' etc. It then 
specifies each of the above ten categories, saying, these 
are the low castes, names, occupations, etc., these are 
the high castes, names, occupations, etc. In all cases 
except that of caste, it actually names a few specimens 
of high and low occupations, industries, etc., and then 
adds "and others which are regarded as high or low in 
other countries.'’ In the case of caste we are simply 
told, ‘'Low castes such as Chandala, Vena, Nishada, 
Rathakarav'and Pukkusa ; high castes such as Kshatriyas 


Oldenberg observes on this passage as follows: — 

“No suggestion is made that there are other cases of jaii, which 
can be regarded as high or low, — any such possibility even is expressly 
repudiated ; wherefore naturally the existence of intermediate jati, 
between the high and the low, cannot be denied. ( Z. D. M. G., 
Vol. LI, p. 281.) 

The existence of the 'middle caste* which Oldcnberg here contem- 
plates, evidently to save his theory that the Vaisyas and Sudras were 
also well formed castes in those days, is doubtful. The Sudras, had 
they really formed a definite caste like the examples given, must have 
been mentioned among hinajati, and the 7:m/n, Vanijya' and f^orak- 
sfm" which arc the proper functions of Vaisyas, would not have been 
relegated to the category of karvma if the latter really formed a 
distinct caste. Besides, it is hard to draw a line between the middle 
and the higher or the lower caste. In any case it is certain that in 
different parts of the country many of them would be recognised as 
the one or the other, and the saving cIbusc which we find in connec- 
tion wth goita, kammoy sippa, etc., would also have occurred in 
the case of the/5// if any such middle caste really existed. It is true 
^.hat the Buddhist texts mention the four classes, Brahmaqa. Ksha 
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and Brahmanas/' The significant phrase ''and others 
which are regarded as high or lov/ in other countries’^ 
is omitted only in the case of caste, wherefore v;e must 
conclude that the list, here given, of the high and low 
jSizs, is exhaustive. 

It will then follow from the above passage in Vinaya 
Pitaka that only the Vena, Chandala, Nishada and 
Rathakara have come to form real caste groups while the 
leather- workers, potters and other groups of handiwork- 
men who are included in the categories of industry and 
occupation have not yet undergone the change. Their 
sippa ( handicraft), not jaii, is still their distinguishing 
factor. As the Vinaya texts, from which the above, 
quotation has been made, have been generally referred 
to the nth century B* C. we may safely conclude that 
the metamorphosis of the- - ethnic ( like Nishada and 
Pukkusa ) and industrial ( Rathakura, Vena, etc. ) 
groups into social corporations had indeed actually begun 
but not made much progress, by that time. 


tnya, Vaisya, and Sudra— but then it should more properly be taken 
as generic names used for the sake of convenience. It >^ou]d have 
been highly inconvenient, if not impossible, if one had to mention in 
detail, Vena, Rathakara, Pukkusa and other motley groups, every 
time he ha’d to refer to general divisions of people. If Vaisya end 
Sudra are not supposed to have comprehended all the different 
elements of population except the Brahmana and Kshatriya, Buddha's 
conclusion about the eguality of castes in, Assalajana Sutta, 

must be supposed to have left out of consideration a number of them. 
This is impossible from the very nature of the case, wherefore we 
must take it, that while the Buddhist texts follow the Brahmanical 
ones in mentioning Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisj^a and Sudra, they 
merely take these terms in a generic sense. 
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The theory of ’mixed casic/ 

The gradual formation of these castes was incom- 
patible with the Brahmanical- theory that the BrShmana^ 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra were the four castes into 
which the society was divided. The existence of these 
new castes could not be ignored while, on the other 
hand, the Brahmans could hardly modify the orthodox 
theory^ without stultifying themselves. Evidently some- 
th-ng was to be done which would preserve their theory 
intact and at the same time take into consideration 
these new factors in society. 

The means by which they have sought to achieve 
this end is the theory of /mixed caste' which explains 
the origin of every caste other than the four recognised 
ones by a system of cross-breeding. The theory is met 
with in the earliest Dharma-sutrasl and its full develop- 
ment may be noticed in Manu.^ It would be an insult 

to the intelligence of my readers if 1 stop to explain the 
absurdity of the whole thing. It lies on its very face and 
he who runs may read it. Senart rightly observes ; 
L'expllcation des castes meie'es n 'a jamais pu fairc 
illusion n personne. Des impossibiIite"s flafrantes la 
iugent.*'^ Jolly also remarks to the same effect ; "Am 
jdeutlichsten tragt das System der Mischkasten { samkara 
oti ) den stcmpel der Klinstlichkeit an der stirn."'^. 


1, Ga. IV- 16 H*. 

2. M. X. S-ff. 


3. ‘‘The explanation of the mixed caste could never deceive any- 

body. The utter imposi^ibiiity of the thing is enough to condemn 
it." ( Senart “ p. 121. ) 

4, "The system of mixed caste bears most clearly the stamp of 
aitificiality on the very face of;t.*' 

{Z.D.M.G^roh L, p. 50 
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The historical importance of the theory. 

But although the theory is absurd, and the system 
artificial to the extreme, it is not without great historical 
importance. It clearly indicates in the first place, that 
the division of the Aryan society into four castes was, 
from the very beginning, a theoretical one ; that the 
terms Vaisyas and S^dras comprehended a number of 
more or less distinct groups of people which ultimately 
came to possess almost all the characteristics of the 
'caste/ Secondly, it shows the anxious desire on the 
part of tho Brahmanical authors to extend the social 
system they had developed to all the varied elements of 
populacion in India. ^ 

Outside infiaence rtpoTi the develop)neni of the caste. 

This later phase of the'question deserves more than 
-a passing notice, specially as it explains to some extent 
the gradual evolution of the industrial and various other 
groups into social corporations. It has often been 
asserted that the caste system was a natural evolution 
from within. A full consideration of the whole circums- 
tances seems to show, however, that this statement 
requires to be qualified a great deal. Apart from the 
corporate instincts and the general trend of Indian 
intellect to introduce, regular symmetry in c\ery depart- 
ment of life, at least two powerful active elements may 
be distinguished, which have contributed towards^ the 
development of these innumerable social corporations. 
These may be broadly classified as religious and political. 

( : ) Rehgxous propaganda. 

The Brahmanical texts arc never tired of dilating 
upon the merits to be acquired by following the duties 


n C/. Olclcnberg’s views in Z. Z). M. G., Vol. LI, p. ^77* 
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of one's own caste. Thus we find in Apastamba^ : 
''In successive births men of the lower castes arc born 
• in the next higher one, if they have fulfilled their duties ; 
ajso in Gautama'^ ; Men of ) the ( several ) castes and 
orders who always live according to their duty enjoy 

after death the rewards of their works, etc 

Kautilya^ la^^s down that 'the observance of one's own 
caste duty leads one to heaven and infinite bliss,’ while 
according to Manu*^ the people "will reach the most 
blessed state if they act according to the duties of the 
four castes in times of distress." On the other hand the 
Dharma-sdstras predict, in an equally positive manner, 
grave misfortunes, in the life to come, for those who 
neglect the duties of the ‘caste.’ "In successive births," 
says Apastamba,^ "men of the diigher castes are born 
in the next lower one, if they neglect their duties’' ; while 
according to Manu^ a Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vai%^a and 
a S"^udra become, respectively, for reglecting the duties 
of the ‘caste,’ an Ulkamukha Preta who feeds on what 
has been vomitted, a Kataputnna Preta who eats impure 
substances and corpses, a Maitrakshajyotika Preta who 
feeds on pus, and a Kailusaka Preta who feeds on moths, 

( ii ) Poltical Authority. 

The Brahmans, however, did not rely upon these 
injunctions alone for the due preservation of caste laws. 

1. Ap. II. 11, 10;alsor/. Ap. II. 2-3. 

2. Ga. XI. 29. 

3. Arthasastra, Bk. I. Ch. III. The word ‘Sva-dharmn' in the 
text really mean.^ the duties of one’s order ( Caste ), 

4. M., X. 130. 

5. Ap., IT. 11. 11. 

6. M , XII. 71-72. 
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They armed the royal authority with specific powers to 

enforce the same. Thus Apastnmba^ enjoins upon a 
kinn to punish those who have tri-^nsgrcrscd the caste 
liwo even by death. Gautama- also authorises the kinrr 
to puni^il such persons, Kniitilya'^^ maintains that the 
shill never allow people to swerve from their caste 
diifi^'s. Manir^ ah*o lays down that The kin^ » 
should car*-'fully compel Vatsyas and STiciras to perform 
the 'vork ( prescribed ) for them ; for if those two 
( castes } swerved from th.eir duties, thev would throw 
this * whole ) world into confusion.” Similar injunctions 
arc laid down also in VishniP and Yajnavnlkya^^ Sam- 
hitas. The S^ukraniti, too. states in the same strain : 
"E"crv caste should practice the duties that have been 
mentioned ns belon^int^ lo it and that have been prac- 
tised bv anc•^stors. and should otherwise be punished by 
The execution of the S^finra S'amvuka 
by Rami. n<: described in Ramayana, maybe cited rs a 
typical instance. The N^sik cave Inscription of 
GaulamI Bp.laorl rdso supplies a concrete illustration of 
royal interference in the caste icr^ulations. Tlicro 'he list 
of kinn Gnutaml-putra’s viTtucs includes the fr x that 
*he stopped the co’itamination of ilic four uu’Ujf 

1. n. to. il- I -».*/' , II i"' 

2. G.-. , XI >1. 

3. A::l:aC trr. Ht;. 1. Chr- UK 

a. W , VIII. 

.S. V-, 111. 

V. I. 3tv\ 

7. Clu IV, ?-t. IV. Trrwli*'d ni:n;.Vj-rr 

Sp.rl nr. 
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The caste regulations were thus enforced upon the 
people by terror of punishments both in this life as well 
as in the next. No wonder, then, that unlike other 
corporations such as political or industrial, the social 
-corporations have gradually attained more and mere 
prefection and have subsisted down to our own time. 
The sacrosanct character attributed to the latter readily 
explains not only its rapid extension all over the country 
but also its enduring tenacity and rigidity by means of 
which it has long out-lived the Srenis or Ganas, although 
.all th^ three had their origin in the same instincts. 

10 

N^iture and organisation of the social corporation called 
'caste/ 

We have now completed the history of that evolution 
which ultimately resulted in the division of Indian people 
into a number of more or less close and rigid social 
corporations. It onl}^ remains for me to add a few words 
regarding the nature and organisation of these 
corporations. 

The nature of these corporations is now a matter of 
general knowledge and there are reasons to believe that 
thimjjs have not changed much, except in the lax obser- 
vation of rules in recent days. The basis of the corpo- 
raiion was the tie of birth and its chief binding factors 
were a number of prescribed regulations chiefly regarding 
food, marriage and intercourse with the rest ot the 
community, the violation of which brought punishment 
upon the offender, varying in degrees, according to the 
measure of the guilt, from slight expiatory ceremonies 
to expulsion from the corporation. As many of 
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■these corporations evolved out of industrial groups, dis- 
tinctive occupations also have come to be looked upon 
•as belonging to their very nature. It is permissible to 
■doubt, however, whether they ever formed a binding 
factor, far less the basis, of these social corporations. In 
other words, it is probable that, as in the present day, a 
man might cease to follow the distinctive profession of 
his caste, or even adopt other professions, but would 
not have thereby lost his caste. He would continue to 
belong to it so long as he followed the prescribed regula- 
tions alluded to above. On the other hand, he would not 
be absolved from the guilt of violating these by consi- 
deration of the fact that he faithfully performed his here- 
ditary occupation. This is proved by the oft-quoted 
■passaps in Manu ( III. 151 ff. ) which show that' even 
the highest caste was quite indifferent to this aspect of 
the system ; so much so, that the Brahmans followed 
even such occupations as, maintaining shops, selling 
•meats, lending money, tending cattle,, and acting in a 
theatre, and still retained their castes. It does not 
-appear that they were even looked upon as involving any 
guilt, for they are not included in the long list of offen- 
ces involving expiatory ceremonies! ( M. XI. 1-71 ). 
It is also ordained in Manu that one who is unable to 
subsist by the peculiar occupations of his caste may 
follow those ordained for the lower ones. Thus a 
Brahraana could follow the occupations of a Kshatriya and 


1. It is indeed ordained in M., X, 92, that by ( selling ) flesh a 
Brahmana at once becomes an out-cast ; but this rule can hardly be 
said to have been practically enforced in view of M., III. 152. 
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Vaisya, the Kshatriya, those of a Vaisya, and the latter, 
those cf a S'udra, while a S"hdra might, under similar 
circumstances, maintain himself by handicrafts.! These 
certainly point to a mobility of industry and occupation 
which is hardly compatible with the idea that the latter 
formed the basis or even a binding factor of the social 
corporations. Although it cannot be denied that ihey 
maintained, to a great extent, a fixity of occupation 
among a certain group of people, this characteristic is to 
be attributed, not to the social corporations as such, but 
to the primitive industrial organisations out of which 
they arose. 

The ancient Dharmasastras associate the ‘castes' with 
other corporations.2 The organisation of these social 
corporations seems to have been modelled on the same 
plan as was adopted by other corporations, the guilds for 
example. The subject has been fully dealt with in 
connection with the latter and need not be repeated here. 
The Gautama Dharmasutra ( XL 20 ) and Manu ( VIII. 
41, 46 ) refer to the authoritative nature of the regula- 
tions laid down by the castes. Thev served as one of 
the regular courts in the kingdom for the trial of offen- 
ders in the first instance^ and a sacred character is also 
attributed to this class of corporation in the verse referred 
to on p, 40 ( foot-note 2 ). 


K M.. X. 81-83, 98-99. 

2. This is specially noticeable in Y. I. 361 “Kulani JatTh SrenTs- 
cha Ganan Janapadan-statha" — cf. also Ga., XI ; M., VIII. 41, 
219-221, 

3. Sec quotations on p. 53. The Word *I\ula'‘ used in these 
passages means only a subsection of cas.te 
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The most interesting thing, however, in this connec- 
tion is. the fact, that we have, even at the present day, 
reminiscence of the old organisation. There is still the 
chief, the executive council, the assembly, and the legal 
validity of the jurisdiction exercised by each of them. A 
very interesting account of this organisation, as it 
obtains at present, has been furnished by Senart,^ and 
any one \fho goes through it cannot fail to be struck with 
the similarity it displays to the organisation of corpora- 
tions in ancient India, such as I have tried to depict in' 
Chapter I. 

11 

Other forms of Corporate Activity in Social Life* 

Besides the formation-.of caste-groups, the corporate 
activity was manifested in various other ways in social 
life. As it is not in keeping with the purpose of this 
work to describe each of them in detail, I shall merely 
refer to a few representative specimens. 

Educational institutions 

First, in the matter of education, corporate activity 
was manifest everywhere from the big establishments 
like Nalanda University down to the humblest institution 
in a village. Thus we read in Losaka JStaka ( I. 234 ) 
how the villagers appointed a teacher by paying his 
expenses and giving him a hut to live in. Similarly^ in 
towns like Varanasi and Taxila, there were big establish- 


1, Senart— Caste, pp^ 


i. 73, 83 : cf. also p. 79. above. 
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ments, mostly maintained by public co-operation. Thus 
we read in the same JStaka that the Bodhisattva was a 
teacher of world-wide fame at Benaras with five hundred 
young Brahmans to teach. ‘'In those times the Benares 
folk used to give day by day commons of food to poor 
lads and had them taught free."'' A very good example of 
the public co-operation as well as the corporate character 
of the institution itself is furnished by Tittira Jataka 
( III. 537 ). We read that "a world-renowned professor 
at Benares gave instruction in science to five hundred 
3 ^oung Brahmins. One day he thought : 'So long as I 
dwell here; I meet with hindrances to the religious life, 
and my pupils are not perfected in their studies. I will 
retire into a forest home on the slopes of the Himalayas 
and carry on my teachings there.'* He told his pupils, 
and, bidding them bring sesame, husked rice, oil, gar- 
ments and such like, he went into the forest and building 
a hut of leaves took up his abode close by the highway. 
His pupils too each built a hut for himself. Their kins- 
folk sent rice and likej and the natives of the country, 
saying, “A famous professor, they say, is living in such 
and such a place in the forest, and giving lessons in 
science," brought presents of rice, and the forester 
also offered their gifts, while a certain- man 
gave a milch cow and a calf, to supply them with milk." 
Similar cotporate educational institutions are frequently 
ivfenedlo in the Jatakas, eg., in IV. 391; 1. 317, 
402. 447, 463, 510; HI. 122 ; TI. 48 ; V. 128, 457. 
The first two of these instances clearly prove that the 
students had a common mess and lived as an organised 
corporate body under the teacher, while the last three 
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examples show that these institutions were partly main- • 
tained by honorariums paid bv the sons of wealthy 
members of the society. It is worthy of note that not 
only religious treatises like the Vedas, but various secu- 
lar arts and sciences were also subjects of study in these 
centres of education.^ 

The account of the Jatakas is in entire agreement with 
the information supplied by the Brahmanical texts. The 
rules and regulations about the life of a student in his 
teacher's house, as laid down in the ancient Dharmasas- 
tras, fully harmonise with the corporate character of the 
educational institutioris as deduced from the Jataka 
stories. : 

There can be scarcely any doubt that institutions like 
the University of Nalanda had developed out of the 
system depicted in the Tittira Jataka. Their origin is 
probably to be referred to a very ancient period. The 
Brihad-aranyakopanishad refers to the 'Samiti of the 
Panchalas' and the context proves that it was an educa- 
tional institution. 

From the age of the Upanishads down to the destruc- 
tion of Nalanda and Vikramasila, many other universities 
had flourished in India, but unfortunately vve know very 
little of them. 

Reference has already been made^^ to vast education- 
al establishments jn South India, and such examples are- 
by no means rare. But the crest-jewel of Indian educa- 
tional institutions was the university at N^anda of which 


1. Pick, p. 130 ff; J, A. S. B., 1916, p. 17 ff 

2, Pp. 193 ff. above. 
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we possess a somewhat detailed account from the 
writings of contemporary Chinese pilgrims. ^ 

This great corporation with ten thousand members 
may justly be looked upon as one of the best specimens 
in the field of education, and one of the most fruitful 
achievements of the corporate instincts of the ancient 
Indian people. 

Chib-houscSf social gatherings, etc. 

The same instincts are also observable in lighter 
things, such as amusement and merry-making, even from 
the remotest antiquity. Zimmer^ has shown how the 
Sabha in Vedic period served as the modern club-houses 
after the serious business was oven In the post-Vcdic' 
period we come across an institution called 'Samaja' or 
‘Samajja’ which seems to have served similar functions. 
It is clear from Chullavagga V. 2. 6, and Sigalovada 
Suttanta,^ that besides dancing, singing and music, 
something like a dramatic performance ( akkhana ),4 and 
acrobatic and magical feats were included in tlie 
programme of these popular institutions. That these 
were regularly held at some definite places follow quite 
clearly from some passages in Jaina^ and Brahmanical 
texts.^ 

1. Life of Hiuen-Tsiang translated by Beal, pp. 105-113, c/., 
aho Watters — On Yuanchwang* Vol. II. pp. 164-169 ; I-tsing's 
account translated by J. Talcakusu, pp. 65, 80, 145, 154, 177-7S. 

2. A. L., p. 172 ff. 

3. Grimblot's *Scpt Suttas Palis/ P. 300, 

4. Cf. Buddhist 'Indio, p. 185. 

5. *Samaja' is included in the list of places which a Jaina monk 
is premitted to visit ( Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, II, P. I ?7 ). 

G. BhTshmn includes ‘Samaja" in the list of localities where a 
foreign spy is to be looked for ( Santiparva, ch. 60, v. II. ). 
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These social gatherings were known in later times as 
'^Goshtbi*^ which has been described in some detail 
by Vatsyayaha.2 This resembled very much the modern 
-institution called club* It took place in a definite house 
where people used to meet in the evening to amuse 
themselves with music, dancing, drinking, and various 
discourses on literature and arts* Sometimes there v/ere 
garden parties and drinking bout in a member’s resi- 
dence. These institutions were apparently meant for 
healthy amusement and relaxation, and care was taken 
-that they may not be converted into too learned or vulgar 
assemblies. This is quite clear from the following : 

^ II (IV. 50) 

The next verse shows that due safeguards were taken 
■to prevent them from being reduced to centres of jea- 
lousy or hatred. 

5TT ^ I 

?IT ^ ^ r?T5T^rfTf ’!?: 11 (IV. 51) 

It appears from the use of the word that 

the more respectable Goshthis, like the modern clubs, 

laid down rules and regulations for the guidance of 
members. 

There was another aspect of these institutions. Vat- 
syayana advises the villagers to start a 'Goshthi, in imita- 
tion of the citizens, so that they might notonly amuse the 

1. Amarkosha gives 'Samajya' as one of the synonyms of Goshthl. 
This seems to be the Sanskrit form of Pali ‘Samaija*. Thus Goshthl 
represents the ‘Samajjas* of the Pali books in more than one sense. 
The popular character of these institutions is quite apparent from the 
derivations of the two words. Thus according to KsliTrasvamin 
•*Samajanti milantyasyarh Samajya*, Gabo nanoktayastishthantyas- 
•yarh Goshthl.” 

2. Kamasucra, Chap. IV, p. 6l£f. ( Ghowkhamba Edition). 
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people ( by music, dramatic performances, etc. ), but 
also assist them in their undertakings, and render vsrious 
other benefits to them/^ It is apparent, therefore, that 
the corporate character of ‘the institution was also 
utilised for various services of public utility. 

Social service. 

Indeed this was an important feature of the corporate- 
life in ancient India.. The passages quoted above ( p. 
130 ) from Arthasastra clearly indicate how men in 
those days were in the habit of doing work for the 
common good. The following account^ of the activity 
of thirty villagers under the guidance of Bodhisatta may 
be looked upon as a typical illustration of the spirit 
which characterised the people of ancient India. 

^‘These thirty men were led by the Bodhisatta tO' 
become like-minded with himself ; he established them- 
in the Five Commandments, and , thenceforth used to 
go about with them, doing good works. And they, too,, 
doing good works, always in the Bodhisatta's company, 
used to get up early and sally forth, with razors and 
axes and clubs in their bands. With their clubs they 
used to roll out of the way all stones that lay on the four 
highways and other roads of the village ; the trees that 
would strike against the axles of chariots, they cut down; 
rough places they made smooth ; causeways they built ;■ 
dug water tanks and built a hall ; they showed charity 
and kept the Commandments. In this wise did the body 


1. IV. 49. 

2. Jataka, Vol I. p. 199 
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of the villagers generally abide by the Bodhisatta's 
teachings and keep the Commandments.” 

In the course of the story wc arc told that the men 
built a large public hall and wanted a pinnacle to put on 
it. They found it in the possession of a lady, but could 
not buy it of her for any money. ”If you will make me 
a partner in the good work,” said she, will give it you 
for nothing.'' Consenting, they took the pinnacle and 
completed their hall. 

This episode exhibits more vividly than anything else 
(he corporate feelings which' inspired men and women 
alike in ancient India, 

Instances of the corporate acti\'ily of castes, 
somewhat like those of guilds, are furnished by inscrip- 
tions of South India. A copperplate issued during the 
reign of Ramaraja of Viyayanagara, and datc^ (probablj^ 
wrongly) in Saka 1355, records some social and other 
privileges granted by live ( artisan ) communities to a 
certain person in recognition of his having worsted in a 
fight the head of a communitv who was a source of great 
trouble to them.^ 

Another copperplate, issued during the leign of a 
Nayak of Madura in Saka 1667, records an agreement 
made by the barbers settled in a locality to levy, fiom 
among themselves, some imposts on every household on 
occasions of marriage and funerals, for the maintenance 
of a rnatha built by them.^ 

J Afvjtial f^eport on ^ouih Indicui EpIgfcijJiyt 1936* /.p 5, 
No. 1. 

2. Ibid; No. 2. 


24 
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A stone inscription from Karur, dated in the 43rd 
year of Kulottunga Chola (I), records an agreement by 
ihe shepherds of the place to present a sheep to a parti- 
cular temple on the occasion of the nuptials of their 
boys and when their girls were sent to set up a family 
and on the occasion of talcLi’ina7}i of their children.'^ 

An inscription on a pillar in a temple at Nandavaram 
in Kurnul District, dated Saka 1492, records the 
resolution of the Vidvanmahajanas of Nandavaram on 
the occasion when their agrahdra village was restored to 
them and they were reinstated in it by the authorities, 
that they would take to the study of the Vedas and the 
idstras and would abstain from levying dowries for 
marriage of girls in their community .2 


1. Ibid, p. 25, No. 165, Also cf. ibid, p 70 for another 
similar case. 

2. Ibid, 19}3-5, p. 10, No. 4. 
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APPENDIX 


1. EXTRACTS OF LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE 
AUTHOR FROM DISTINGUISHED 
SCHOLARS, 

1 

Dear Sir, 

I am much indebted to you for the nicely bound 
copy of your Corporate Life in Ancient India, which is 
a good book 

I agree with your theory of the Brahman group of 
castes 

I agree about the date of Panini 

I hope you will coutinue youf careful studies and you 
can make any use you please of my favourable opinion 
of your scholarly book. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) VINCENT A. SMITH. 

n 

Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged for your letter of the 1st of 
February and for the copy of your work on 'Corporate 
Life in Ancient India/ 

I have read your book with pleasure and profit. Its 
value is much enhanced by the abundant and most useful 
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citations of authorities, ancient and modern, and every 
student of the political and social life of ancient India 
will have to reckon with the su^egestions made by you. 
I desire also to codgratulate you on the admirable 
temper and courtesy shown in discussing views which 
you do not accept. Your work is undoubtedly a valu- 
able and original contribution to the study of questions 
which are too fundamental to permit of any final solution 
but which by their importance and intricacy offer every 

temptation for scholarly investigation 

With renewed thanks for your interesting work* 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) A. BERREIDALE KEITH. 


ry 

3 

Dear Sir, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your kindness in 
sending me your book on the Corporations of Ancient 
India. I have read it with much pleasure and profit, 
for it seems to me that you have handled your theme 
with skill add sound judgment. It is very gratifying to 
see the growth of a really scientific historical method 
among Indian scholars. 

Believe me. 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Sd.) L. D. BARNETT. 
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Dear Sir, 

I am much indebted to you for your hind presentation 
copy of the admirable Corporate Life in Ancient India. 
I have read it through with the greatest interest and 
regard it as a very useful addition to our knowledge of 
‘Indian history, a field in which accuracy and certainty 

-are difficult to obtain 

Thanking you for your book again, 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
fSd.) E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 

IL REVIEWS 

1. Review in J, R. A. S., 1920. 

‘‘CORPORATE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA By 

Rameshchandra Majumdar, M.A., Calcutta, 1918. 

' Local Government in Ancient India. By Radhakumud 
Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1919. 

These two books cover almost the same ground, both 

^dealing with corporate life in ancient India, the title of 
, ‘the first describing its scope rightly, while the second 
'has assumed too ambitious a title. 

Corporate activities manifested themselves in trade 
rd industry, In popular assemblies from the .village 
■council upwards, in religious bodies, and in the manifold 
•development of caste. Mr. Majumdar deals with all 
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these subjects under the heads of economic, political, 
religious and social life. Dr. Mookerji treats them 
according to their organisation as guilds, etc., their 
functions administrative, judicial and municipal, and 
their constitution, with special notice of some important 
corporations and public institutions. Both base them- 
selves on much the same materials, drawn from Sanskrit 
and Buddhist literature and inscriptions ; and both give 
good accounts of the various forms in which corporate 
life existed. But when they deal with what may be 
called the constitutional history of those forms, the two 
books differ widely. 

Mr. Majumdar seeks to explain his subjects as Indian 
problems without bringing them into too close com- 
parison with their English counterparts. Dr. Mookerji's 
treatment is less satisfactory 


Mr. Majumdar on the whole treats his subjects 
chronologically, tracing their nature and modifications as. 
far as possible with regard to historical sequence. But 
Dr. Mookerji throws historical consistency aside 


Both authors speak of the popular assemblies or 
councils as “democratic,” but the constitutions do not 
warrant that description. It is highly improbable that 
the lower classes ever had elective power along with the 
upper classes, especially after the brahmans established 
their theories about the degradation of the lower castes. 
Even supposing, however, that the people generally did 
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elact tha membars of those assemblies, the rules that 
defined th? qualifications of members required a know- 
ledge of sacred and legal books that could rarely have 
been found outside the brahmans, and so must have 
given the brahmans an assured preponderance in those 
assemblies, Brahmanic claims and real democracy 
would have been a strange couple. 

This brings us to a subject of essential importance. 
Mr. Majumdar treats of th 2 castes historiciUy, and offers 
evidence and makes many sound comments about them, 
and especially about the brahmans and their claims, 
though he has hardly scrutinised popular corporate life 
with reference thereto. Dr. Mookerji practically ignores 
this subject, and a perusal of his pages would rather 
suggest that caste had little bearing on such popular life. 
This subject and posuble differences between Aryan 
and Dravidian require more elucidation. It seems that 
the northern evidence of marked corporate activities is 
most copious before brahmanic power became supreme 
(both authors drawing largely from Buddhist sources), 
and fails about the time when brahminism finally estab 
lished its sway in North India, and similar coincidences 
seem discernible in South India, This comment is not 
put forward as a definite assertion but to suggest a line 
of further investigation. 

Both authors quote Sanskrit passages, and those in 
Me. Mijumdar^s book are not free from mistakes, but 
those in Dr. Mookerji's book contain many errors ; thus 
on p. 117, in one note of four lines there arc three 
errors. Mr, 'Majumdar's book has the serious defect 
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that it has no index Dr. Mookerji’s book has been 
printed at the Clarendon Press and possesses all the 
perfections of tho products of that Press (except those 
errors), and it has received a too commendatory fore- 
word from Lord Crewe. Mr. Majumdar's book was 
printed at Calcutta and lacks all those outward advan- 
tages ; neverthless, it is certainty ibe better and more 
trustworthy treatise, written more sanel}" and with no 
political flavour, such as is perceptible in the other book, 

F. E, PARGITER/^ 

The portions marked with dots above refer to Dr, Mukhcrji*s 

book. 



2. Review in “The English Historical Review, 

January, 1920." 

The treatise entitled Corporate Life in Ancient India 
(Calcutta, Surendranath Sen, 1918 ), by Mr. R.C. 
Majpmdar, is written in a detached and historical spirit. 
The author knows German and has arranged his material 
in 'a German rathe'f than an English fashion. Mr. 
Majumdar's discussion of the kingless states of ancient 
India in Chapter II is full and excellent. Such states 
were numerous in the Panjab at the time of Alexander's 
invasion in the fourth century B.C., and their existence 
in various parts of upper India may be traced until the 
fifth century after Christ. Some of them v/ere oligarchi- 
cal. The author appropriately illustrates the system of 
Government in the Lichhavi state of Tirhut by compari- 
son with the Cleisthenian institutions at Athens. We 
believe that the peoples who maintained more or less 
republican forms of government in India for so many 
centuries. were non-Aryans, probably in all cases related 
to the Himalayan tribes of the Mongolian origin now 
represented by the Gurkhas and the like. Mr. Majum- 

dar ascribes the decline and ultimate extinction of the 
republics to the effects of foreign invasions and the 
levelling enforced by the more powerful paramount 
dynasties which arose from time to time. These causes 
uidoubtedly operated, but the gradual absorption of the 
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large Mongolian element which existed in the early 
population of northern India must have had much to do 
with the failure of the republican constitutions to survive 
•or to become the source of further developments* The 
author justly observes that “it requires great effort to 
believe, even when sufficient evidence is forthcoming, 
that institutions, which we are accustomed to look upon 
•as of western growth, had also flourished in India long 
long ago.’' Chapter IV, dealing with corporate activi- 
ties in religious life, gives a valuable analysis of the 
const! tutiau of the Buddhist Church, “one of the most 

perfect ever witnessed in any age or country. “ The weak 
point in the organisation was the lack of any effectual 

central authority, but that statement, generally correct 
should be qualified by the observation that for a few 
years about 249 B.C., Asoka openlj^ assumed the posi- 
tion of head of the Church. The examination of the 
theory of the evolution of caste in Chapter V is illu- 
minating. The Vedic Brahmans were ‘'not bound 
together by ties of birth’’ and “authentic texts repeatedly 
declare that it is knowledge, not descent, that makes a 
Brahman.** The Vedic “guilds of preiests*' developed 
slowly into the close Brahman caste, or, more accurate!}^, 
group of castes, which has been so prominent in India 
■during the last two thousand years. Marriages in 
princely families between Brahmans and ladies of other 
castes are recorded as late as in the ninth and tenth 
centuries after Christ. The author is to be congratulated 
on his freedom fiom the literary and other prejudices 
which have often obscured the story of the origins of 
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caste institution. In his concluding pages he quotes 
interesting passages which prove that the Indians of the 
olden time knew how to combine for charitable and 
'Social purposes, including public amusements. Mr. 
Majumdar‘s-book gives promise of further* welhdesigned 
researches calculated to throw much light upon the 
Jhistory of ancient India. 


VINCENT A. SMITH* 



